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< ■ 

^ Joint Commission on Postal Salarxes, 

Boston^ Mass, 

The commission met at; 10 o'clock a. m., Hon, Edward J. Gay, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Gay and Moses; Representatives Bell, Rouse^ 
Steenerson, and Madden. 

Senator Gay. Gentlemen, the commission is here to listen to all 
those associated with the postal service in New England. I under- 
stand that a program has been made up, and that you have selected 
your speakers, those jthat desire to present the claims of the various, 
classes of employees in the service, and we will start first with the 
letter carriers. ' . 

We are anxious to^ive you all the time possible, We want to hear 
your case fully. You realize that there are a great many who want ta 
come before the commission, and we will find it necessary to limit 
the various classes to a fixed time. 

The first speaker is Mr. John S. Foley, of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Madden.. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that in every case 
where they have brief s they file the brief and make such statement as 
they wish to make outside of th^ brief, so as not to take up the time 
of the commission reading it. 

Senator Gay. We will be very glad to have you explain the situa- 
tion in your own words, Mr. Foley, and file your brief, or read it, if 
you prefer. : • 

CARRIERS IN THE ClTY DELIVERY SERVICE. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JOHN S. FOLEY, BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Foley. I might say in regard to the brief, Mr. Chairman, that 
I am not prei:)ared to file it just now. Mr. Beasley has granted us a 
little time to do that', 

Mr. ChftirmaA and members of the Joint Congressional Commis- 
sion, when Congress in its wisdom passed an act providing for the 
appointment of this commission it legislated better than it knew^ 
For jrears the postal employees of this country have been seeking leg- 
islation whereby a board or commission might be appointed to whom 
they could present their grievances, their desires for better working- 
conditions, their hopes for an adequate salary, and present from time 
to time helpful suggestions to make our postal service the finest in 
the world. The first step to that end has been accomplished, and we 
trust, gentlemen of this commission, that when your labors are fin- 
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ished and you make your report to Congress, that among your recom- 
mendations will be one for the appointment of a permanent board or 
commission to consider matters such as you are talking up throughout 
the country in the interest of the postal employees to-day. 

Speaking as a representative of the city letter carriers, and particu- 
larly the men of the city of Boston, I desire to present to this com- 
mission the conditions existing in my city to-day relative to the 
postal service. 

Mr. Madden. Before you proceed with that, Mr. Foley, will you 
allow me to ask you some questions? 

Mr. Foley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Madden. Is it your idea that, when legislation is enacted, an 
appropriation should be made for a board that would have the power 
to equalize and adjust salaries as the emergencies arise, instead of 
waiting for legislation? 

Mr. Foley. Yes, sir ; that is the idea exactly. 

Mr. Madden. Then you want to give somebody discretion, instead 
of having to wait for Congress to act? 

Mr. Foley. That is the idea I wish to convey. Just cover condi- 
tions such as you are trying to eliminate to-day. 

Senator Moses. Have you any notion where that power should 
be lodged, Mr. Foley? 

Mr. Foley. In the commission. 

Senator Moses. Not in the Postmaster General ? 

Mr. Foley. No, sir. I desire to call the attention of this com- 
mission to the qualifications necessary for a man to enter this 
particular part of the service. It is necessary, for a man to become 
a letter carrier, to be a citizen of good character. He must pass a 
physical examination; he must pass a competitive examination, on 
the result of .which depends his place upon the eligible list. From 
the eligible list he is appointed a substitute letter carrier and the 
substitute letter carrier m my city — and the same condition prevails 
in practically every city in New England — ^serves as a special delivery 
messenger; he serves on delivery and collection routes; he is called 
upon to act as a substitute clerk during the hours when the volume 
of mail overwhelms the regular force; he is called upon to drive all 
kinds of automobiles; he is on duty, in many instances, from 5 
o'clock in the morning until 12 and 1 o'clock at night, and for the 
actual service that he performs he receives 40 cents per hour. He 
serves an indefinite period as a substitute, and we have men in our 
city who have been substituting for almost seven years. 

Senator Moses. Does your brief, Mr. Foley, show the average 
amount received by these substitutes per year during the period 
of their substitute service? 

Mr. Foley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Madden. It has been $35 a month. 

Senator Moses. I meant in the city of Boston. 

Mr. Madden. In all the places it has been averaging $3r) a month. 

Mr. Foley. His earnings are small. They approximate $50 a 
month in our city. From this sum he is compelled to purchase uni- 
forms, which at the lowest possible estimate will cost him $45 per 
year. We recommend that the time of substitute service be limited 
to one year; that he be paid 80 cents per hour: that he be guaranteed 
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earnings of $100 per month, and for all time served in excess of 
one year that he be given credit for it when he is appointed to a 
regular position. 

Mr. Madden. If your recommendation should be adopted, that 
one year should be the limit, he would not have to serve more than 
one year before he was appointed a regular? 

Mr. Foley. He could serve in excess of one year, but the time 
in excess of that would count on his regular appointment, when he 
was appointed. The idea is that the term of substitution shall end 
at one year, and that from that time on he be given credit for all 
the time that he serves when he is appointed to a regular position. 

Mr. Madden. He should go to the grade that would be determined 
by his period of service ? 

Mr. FoLET*. That is the idea exactly. 

Mr. Steenerson. Mr. Foley, could the postal administration not 
have appointed these men sooner and thereby reduced. the period of 
substitution; that is, appointed them as regular clerks? What is 
there that prevents them from appointing these men regular clei'ks 
sooner then they have ? 

Mr. Foley. I don't know anything, Mr. Steenerson, about the 
method of appointing to regular clerkships, but we do feel that dur- 
ing the past few vears, many more letter carriers could have been 
appointed to regular positions. 

Mr. Steenerson. I meant letter carriers. There has been need, 
room, for more letter carriers? 

Mr. Foley. Undoubtedly there has. 

Mr. Steenerson. So that they could have appointed these sub- 
stitutes sooner than they did ? 

Mr. Foley. Yes, sir. We feel that is so ; we have reason to believe 
that there were many vacancies that were held open- for some reason 
or other. 

Mr. Steenerson. It must have been on account of the saving 
accomplished ? 

Mr. Foley. I can not go into that with you, because I am not 
familiar with that subject. 

Mr. Madden. The induction of the automobile took a good many 
carriers out of the service, did it not ? 

Mr. Foley. Yes, sir; it did. 

Mr. Madden. How many? 

Mr. Foley. Eighty -odd carriers in Boston. They were assimilated 
throughout the district. In certain sections where the mail was 
heavy, where there had been no appointments for a long time, they 
were placed there and no carrier was put back on the substitute list. 

Senator Moses. Was any reason ever assigned by the authorities 
for this failure to make regular appointment ? 

Mr. Foley. They had their own reasons for it, of course. 

Senator Moses. Did they ever make a statement of their reasons? 

Mr. Foley. Nothing more than by order of the department. 

Senator Gay. The shortage was due largely to a number of them 
going into the military and naval service, was it not ? 

Mr. Foley. Not in the carrier force, Mr. Commissioner, we have 
in Boston a great many substitutes. We were supplied up to the 
past season with plenty of substitutes for all emergencies. At first 
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there was quite a drain on that part of the service when a great 
many of the young men did go into the military service, but there 
were plenty of men here that could have been appointed to regular 
positions. The reason for not appointing them, of course, I don't 
know. We are not in position to get those facts from the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Madden. That is an administrative proposition? 

Mr. FouRY, Yes, sir. The character ana responsibilities of the 
letter carriers have never, in our judgment, been given the consid- 
eration that is due the position. The letter carrier is the last word 
in the Postal Service ; he is the man who finishes the contract between 
the Government, the sender, and the receiver of the mail. Upon 
his integrity and ability to perform his duties properly depends the 
success of the Postal Service, for the misdelivery of a letter may 
cause the severing of the friendship of years ; it may mean the loss 
of a position ; it may mean the cancellation of a contract or contracts 
that involve many thousands of dollars, and it may cause untold 
agony to the poor individual who depends upon it for his very 
existence; and we believe, gentlemen of the commission, if this 
branch of the service was given the consideration it ought to have 
had during the past few years we would not at this time be asking 
for what may appear to be unreasonable consideration. 

On the best information obtainable it is estimated that* for a fam- 
ily of five to live, a wage of $1,800 is necessary. From my own 
personal observation and my connection officially with the letter car- 
riers of the city of Boston I contend that $1,800 at the present time 
is not sufficient to meet the costs of the bare necessities of life, with 
no luxuries, no provisions for anything other than those things that 
are absolutely necessary to exist. I contend that from this list, if 
you desire it, I will show that it requires at least $21.54 per week to 
support the table for a family of five to live as it should live. 

Mr. Madden. Will you put that into the record, Mr. Foley, when 
you file your statement there ? 

Senator Gat. What is the average now, Mr. Foley, that a letter 
carrier receives? 

Mr. Foley, The average pay ? 

Senator Gay. Yes. 

Mr. Foley. I should imagine about $1,400. You mean col- 
lectively ? 

Senator Gay. You spoke of the letter carrier receiving $1,800. 

Mr. Foley. That is the minimum salary he should receive. I say 
that as a minimum. 

Senator Gay. You say he should receive that much? I under- 
stood you to say they were receiving that. 

Mr. Foley. No ; the commission in their report say that $1,800 at 
least is necessary to support a family of five, and we contend that 
$1,800 at the present time is not sufficient to support a family of 
five, particularly the family of the letter carrier who lives in the 
larger cities. Onr contention is that at least $21.54 a week is neces- 
sary to support his table. 

Mr. Madden. A week? 

Mr. Foley. A week; yes, sir. Fifty-two weeks a year brings that 
up to $1,120.08. Add to that for rent, and a conservative estimate 
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for rent in the large cities and the suburbs of the Boston postal dis- 
trict is $25 per month. That is a conservative estimate. 

Mr. Madden. I think that is so. 

Mr. Foley. That adds $300 more. The men in the larger cities 
do not live in close proximity to the places where they work. It is 
necessary that they ride to and from their work at least once a day. 
Car fares in our city at the present time are 100 per cent more than 
they were a year ago. Twenty cents a day for car fare mea-ns $60 
a year the man in the large cities is compelled to pay going to and 
from his work, riding back and forth once each day. 

He must either bring his lunch or buy it. We consider $1.50 a 
week for lunches, 25 cents a day — he may not buy his lunch every 
day, but we think that is a fair estimate, a very conservative one, 
and this item adds $75 a year to the expense already incurred. 

We allow for a wife and family clothing — I believe any man 
here who has bought clothing will realize and agree is a very con- 
servative estimate — $75 a year. A letter carrier must, at the lowest 
estimate, spend $45 a year for uni forms. That allows him two 
pairs of trousers each year, and if he has good luck he can wear a 
coat tw^o seasons. At the lowest possible estimate it will cost him 
$4:5 a year for uniforms. Add to that at least $25 a year for civilian 
clothes and we have another added increase of $70 per year for 
clothing for the man himself. 

He must, of necessity, provide insurance, and a fair and con- 
servative estimate, in our opinion, is $48 a year for that insurance. 

Senator Moses. That includes dues? 

Mr. Foley. Lodge dues and life insurance. In the tenements occu- 
pied by the postal employees throughout this district he must furnish 
his own fuel. He will use on an average eight tons of coal a year, 
at $12 a ton, means $96 more. Wood and charcoal will cost at least 
$10. Gas for fuel will cost at least $15 more, gas for lighting $12, 
and to that w^e add $150 for shoes. Now, this sum may appear to 
some to be rather exaggerated. 

Mr. Madden. For the whole family? 

Mr. Foley. For the whole family, yes. A letter carrier will wear 
out at least three pairs of shoes a year. He must buy them. He 
has to pay at least $10 a pair for them at the present time, and at 
the end of three weeks he must have them repaired. So when you 
analyze the amounts that I have suggested to you, I think you will 
agree with me that they are fairly conservative. This entire list 
provides an expenditure of $2,038.08, and you nuist take into con- 
sideration this fact: That it provides nothing for amusements, 
churches, contributions to worthy objects, doctors, dentists, medicine, 
loss of time on account of sickness; and I want to say to you, gentle- 
men of the commission, that one of the hardest things that the letter 
carrier has to face, not for himself, is when he finds his neighbors 
and his neighbors' children can enjoy some little am'iwemeiit, recrea- 
tion, and luxuries, he and his family are compelled to forego these 
things unless he takes from himself and his family the things that 
are necessary to exist. 

Mr. Madden. Would it add anything to the comfort and peace of 
mind of the men in the Postal Service if thoy had a retirement 
act? 
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Mr. Foley. I \va> iroing to touch on that hriefly. Yes. indeed, it 
iv'fould. 

ilr. iL\DDEX. I think we can ^ive you pretty rea-^nable assurance 
that we are goin^ to have that, f Apphiuse.l 

Mr. Foley. No doubt, gentlemen of the t^mnii>sion, you wonder 
how the letter carriers in the cities meet the^ conditions. I know 
from my own personal knowledge that many of the letter carriers 
owe ever3'body thev deal with. 

Senator Moses, flow many of them have any outside employment ? 

Mr. Foley. A great many of them are compelled to find outside 
employment. I am going to touch on that later. Many of them have 
seen their savings of years melt away like the snow before the sun. 
Others have taken additional mortgages upon their homes; some have 
borrow ed on life insurance policies : many others have been forced to 
find additional occupations outside the working hour*? in the Postal 
Service. They have been forced to work late into the night: they 
have been deprived of home comforts and the companionship of their 
families, and they must of necessity sooner or later pay the price. 
This can not go on foi'ever, for a man may be strong of heart and 
stout of limb, but sooner or later nature will exact its price. 

Mr. Madden. What is the policy of the department in respect to 
the men where nature does exact its price? 

Mr. Foley. At the present time we are somewhat in doubt as to 
what the policy of the department is, but we know 

Mr. Madden (interposmg). \\Tiat is the practice of the depart- 
ment ? We had better put it that way. 

Mr. Foley. The practice of the department is when a man is not 
capable of performing his duty he will soon be cast adrift. 

Senator Moses. Mr. Chairman, I hope we will make it perfectly 
clear to these men who are speaking before us that they can speak 
with the utmost frankness, and as far as this conmiission is able to 
do so it will protect them from any reprisal on the part of the de- 
partment if they make a just criticism of the departinent. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Senator Gay. Gentlemen, that is the idea we have in coming here. 
We want you to feel that you are perfectly free in telling us all of 
your troubles. We have come here to hear your troubles and to try 
to rectify them. 

Mr. Foley. There are many men walking the streets of Boston to- 
day who are insufficiently nourished, illy clothed, and burdened 
down with debt. 

Mr. Madden. You mean men in the service? 

Mr. Foley. Yes, sir. The load they carry on their shoulders is 
the lightest thing they have to deal with. Tugging at the heart 
strings of those men is the knowledge that they are burdened down 
with debts and can see no immediate prospect of paying them.. I 
know — and I say it absolutely truthfully — ^that there are many men 
in the Postal Service in this city to-day who are staggering along 
with debts ranging from $100 to $800, and you can readily under- 
stand the frame of mind that these men must be in; they can not, 
even though they try, give to the service the best that is in them. 

Now, gentlemen of tlie commission, we have endeavered to present 
a few facts for your consideration, and to remedy those conditions 
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we recommend that the minimum salary of the letter carriers be 
made $1,800; that after one year of service he be promoted to the 
next higher grade — that grade, in our judgment, should be $2,100; 
at the expiration of two years he be promoted to the maximum grade, 
which we believe should be $2,400. These recommendations, if put 
in operation, will make the service attractive so the young man will 
enter it, provide a wage for the men in the service that will enable 
them to live as they should live ; they should be allowed to leave the 
service gracefully by providing a pension for them when they reach 
a proper age. 

Senator Moses. How long have you been in the service, Mr. Foley ? 

Mr. Foley. Eighteen years a regular man and almost five years as 
a substitute — over 22 years in all. 

Senator Moses. How much are you receiving now ? 

Mr. Foley. I am receiving $1,500. 

Senator Moses. How long have you had that ? 
• Mr. Foley. Since the 1st of July, 1919. 

Mr. Gallivan. What did you get before that? 

Mr. Foley. $1,400. 

Mr. Gallivax. How long have you had that? 

Mr. Foley. One year ago the 1st of July, 1918. 

Mr. Gallivan. And before that what was it? 

Mr. Foley. $1,200. 

Mr. Rouse. Mr. Foley, do you think there should be any distinction 
between the salary of the postal clerk and the letter carrier ? 

Mr. Foley. Xo, Mr. Commissioner, I do not ; for this reason : A let- 
ter carrier is compelled to purchase uniforms, shoes, caps, and other 
things in connection with the Postal Service that entail an expendi- 
ture of approximately $100 a year. I think there should be no dis- 
tinction between them for that reason. He is called upon to do things 
the man on the inside does not do. He has to meet conditions the 
clerk is not called upon to meet ; he has to appear clean and respectabln 
at all times. I believe it costs him at least $100 more to appear on 
the streets in his respective line of duty than it does the man who 
works on the inside. 

Mr. Madden, And he wears out more shoes ? 

Mr. Foley. Undoubtedly he does wear more shoes. He will wear 
out a pair of shoes in three weeks ; the man standing inside can wear 
a pair of shoes a year. He can wear almost any old thing he can 
pick up. • 

Senator Moses. Does the brief you are going to file contemplate 
showing the average increase in pay in private occupations? 

Mr. Foley. Yes, sir ; comparative increases, comparison of pay, and 
all that. 

Gentlemen of the commission, you have it in your power to reconi- 
mend all these things. Their adoption by the Congress of the United 
States will bring to the service the best young men in the land, pro- 
vide men in the service an adequate salary. 

You will restore confidence, hope, and happiness to the men who 
have made the Postal Service their life work, and you will bring to 
yourselves, gentlemen of the Joint Commission on Postal Salaries, 
the joy that comes to all men who do their duty well. 

Senator Gay. Now, will you give us your brief? 

Mr. Foley. I am going to file it later. 
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The sacrifices made by the wives of the letter carriers will never be fully 
known, fdr these brave, self-sacrificing women seldom talk for publication. 

We submit the following table of prices to prove our claim for un increase 
of sala]:y. 

Items of food necessary for a family of 5 : 

Butter, 3 pounds, at 60 cents $1.80 

Sugar, 10 pounds, at 10 cents—^ 1.00 

Flour, 20 pounds, at 8 cents 1. 60 

CJofifee, 1 pound, at '45 cents .* .45 

Tea, i pound, at 60 centsi. .30 

X.ard, 2 pounds, at 40 cents . 80 

'Potatoes, li pecks,. at 60 cents .00 

Milk, 14 quarts, at 16 cents 2. 24 

Eggs, store, 3 dozen, at 65 cents 1. 95 

Ice . 1.50 

Meat,* average $1L , 7. 00 

Sundries 2. 00 



21.54 



Sundries include cereals, salt, pepper, cocoa, rice, soap, pork, beans, 

fresh and canned vegetables, 52 weeks, at $21.54 1, 120. 08 

Rent, at ^^5 pei: month - - - 300. 00 

Lunches at work, at 25 cents per day . , 75.00 

Carfares, 10 cent fare In our city ^ 60.00 

Clothing for wiffe and children 75, 00 

Uniforms' per year i > $45.00 

Civilian clothes 25. 00 

70. 00 

Insurance* including lodge dues, etc '. 48.00 

Coal, 8 tons, at $12 96. 00 

Wood for kindling 10. 00 

Gas for fuel $15.00 

Gas for lighting 12.00 

27.00 

Shoes and rubbers for family : 

Shoes — 

Husband, 3 pairs, at $10 $30.00 

Wife, 2 pairs, at $8 16. 00 

Children, 3 pairs, at $4=$12X3 36. 00 

Repairs, 5 people, at $1 per month each 60. 00 

Rubbers for family 8. 00 

150,00 

Total 2, 031, 08 

This list allows nothing for amusements, doctor, dentist, medicines, recrea- 
tion, church, contributions to worthy objects, loss of pay through sickness. 

After consulting this list you wonder no doubt how the letter carriers and 
their families meet these conditions. 

Some owe every one with whom they deal, others have seen their savings of 
years melt away like the snow before the sun, many have borrowed on life 
insurance policies, some have increased the mortgages on their homes, others 
have been compelled to get additional employment outside their working hours 
In the Postal Service, denying themselves the comforts of their home and the 
companionship of their families after a day of toil in the Postal Service; the 
remuneration should be sufficient to enable them to live as they should live. 
Many letter carriers in this city are insufficiently fed, poorly clothed, carrying 
heavy loads on their shoulders, but these loads are nothing in comparison to 
the load on their minds, for many men are staggering along burdened with 
•debts ranging from $100 to $800, with no immediate relief in sight. 

^Meat at $1 per day may seem extravagant, but when you consider that the Sunday 
dinner will cost about half of this amount you can see that this is a conservative 
estimate ' 

* Uniforms at $45 per year allow two pairs of trousers per year and coats and vests to 
'be worn tw« seasons. 
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Senator Gay. We will now hear from Mr. Russell, George W. 
Russell, of Worcester, Mass., who appears for the letter earners of 
Massachusetts. 

STATEMENT OF ME. GEORGE W. RUSSELL, OF WORCESTER, MASSi, 
REPRESENTING THE LETTER CARRIERS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Russell. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Postal Wage 
Commission, it is a pleasure to address this august body of dis- 
tinguished gentlemen. It is also a novelty. It is the first time we 
have ever had the opportunity of bringing to the attention of a 
body of this kind matters that were so close to the hearts of the letter 
carriers. 

Primarily the letter carrier is a home man. He likes to go home 
every night after doing a hard day's work. He likes to sit among 
his boys and books. It is also a privilege and a novelty to give first- 
hand information concerning the welfare and the needs of the letter 
carrier, and as brother Foley said, I also say that we hope there wiU 
be a permanent commission appointed that we can appeal to from 
time to time. He touched on practically all the points I had in mind, 
with the exception of one or two. One is to show clearly that the cost 
of living, which, you know quite well, will continue for some time to 
come, as indications pointing to it have increased very materially. 

I want to touch momentarily on the housing proposition that we 
have to face and will cite a case that is characteristic of perhaps 
every city in New England. The population of Worcester during 
the last decade has increased approximately 40,000, and with prac- 
tically no new building since 1917 there are not enough flats and 
tenements available to accommodate all that would rent them. This, 
coupled with the increased cost of building and repairing and taxes 
and a tendency to profiteer on the part of the landlords, has caused 
rents to jump skyward. At the present time flats that rented for 
$15 to $20 are now $25 to $35, according to their location. A hous- 
ing corporation organized to relieve the tenement situation is now 
building ordinary three-apartment houses — which has been the pre- 
vailing style of houses for workingmen and their families — at a cost 
ranging from $10,500 to $13,000. That is in Worcester, and it ap- 
plies, I suppose, to all other localities, because the price of lumber 
is practically the same. . ' 

I have here a clipping of building permits, issued to the builders, 
showing the approximate cost of building the houses. They are 
naturally low on account of taxation. At these prices for build- 
ing, as I stated before, $10,500 to $13,000, and with taxes $23 a 
thousand or more, the high cost of repairing, and depreciation, it is 
obvious that the owners must receive a rent upward of $35 to $40 a 
month. As a result of prevailing conditions letter carriers became 
discouraged. Many resignations have been presented and a signed 
statement by the postmaster shows that during the past three years 
8 regular carriers resigned, 6 regular carriers died, 21 substitute 
carriers resigned, and 28 eligibles declined appointment; a total of 
63. That, gentlemen, is out of a total regular carrier force of 119. 

Mr. Madden. What year is that? 

Mr. Russell. That was in the last three-year period, I believe. 
This is something heretofore unknown in the history of the Worcester 
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Ht, H^iUUES^. TiiiJi ▼rill belp- i>*»r . T^ surce r»:i«BrratiTe they 

fMMsvwf O^T- &.-•» i:c^ ^^ 3^' •" twKi "=: lie serrML Mr. Russell ? 
Mr. fcvwtti^ JLrjfxj. 1< jeai^ inrr^ ::- g cj^ ac^scinae period. 

Mr, hr*i¥ai^ ^iJjy* at iLe pteae^i tine. 

Ti^maa/jt 0:at. How >xi^ La^e t-:q hwc sntir^ that ajBOnntt 

Mr, Ec*8?BU. Shaee J::jt 1 th^ }near. liCy. 

Mr, K^r .«. How Vt^ii too serre as a scbedtzne! 

Mr, Er^asuL. Mj sittEtitz:!^ period was ar«cv;;x three ^nears and a 
T. K T«5ar*r ar^ju ' Of cciaiise. that is all chansed now. Sofastitiites 
wnr rt.T* ip t/j nixie years in cir own o&ce. 

Mr, Gju.utas. After a man has been a letter carrier for 15 years 
he ean ijfX do nincik else, can he! 

Mr, RvftSCLL^ In my experi»ice as a letter carrm*. when my day's 
work is done I want to go home and stay tbcve. I belieTe there is no 
bodv r/f men that are more tired when thor daxs wcri: is finished 
than tlMe letter carriers, and I belieTie if too have observed, they 
Wjk it, 

I will not go oTcr all my recommendations, as Brother Foley cov- 
ered a great deal of that, bat I will add one ot two that he did not 
cover, I say here. ^ In view of the fact that a large percmt^ige of 
letter carriers are capable of filling supervisory positions, postal 
law ^onld be changed to give them eqoal opportunities for pro- 
motion. That because in most all commercial industries overtime is 
paid for in time and one-half and doable time, in order to prevent all 
unnecessary overtime, a punitive law be enacted granting one and 
one-half time for all overtime,^ 

I will also add something that is in the natore of showing pity — 
whenever a r^ular or substitute letter carrier is recovin^ from ill- 
ness or injury and is able to perform indoor work, although not able 
to assume regular duties, he shall be assigned to such indoor work as 
he is able to perform until sufficiently recovered to resume his duties 
as a letter carrier. 
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Gentlemen, I hope you will take these as we give them to you, sin- 
cerely, and we hope this sincerity will go with you in making your 
report to Congress that convenes in Washington pretty regularly. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Madden. Would you prefer to have one and one-half tinies the 
compensation for overtime or compensatory time oflf immediately, 
say the day succeeding the service? 

Mr. Russell. I should prefer to have the time oflF, wherever it is 
possible, but of late years it has been practically impossible to get 
compensatory time in our post office on account of the shortage of 
help. We have taken the overtime in pay just for that reason. ^ 

Mr. Madden. Would it be possible to get the additional men neces- 
sary to prevent the use of overtime ? 

Mr. Russell. I believe it would if you make a sufficient inducement 
to get them. 

Mr. Madden. Your idea, then, is that the inducement to make is to 
limit the period of substitute service and to put the men on regularly? 

Mr. Russell. That should be done, I think, in justice to the substi- 
tutes. 

Mr. Rouse. What have you to say in regard to vacations? 

Mr. Russell. Well, we have striven for some time to get vacations 
on a parallel with some other bodies that are enjoying aside from the 
15-day vacation the 15-day sick leave. I also recommend that, be- 
cause if there is anybody that needs this rest, I believe the letter 
carrier certainly does. 

Senator Gay. We thank you very much. 

The next speaker is Mr. McElroy, of Bridgeport. 

STATEMENT OF KB. JOHN F. HcELBOT, BBIDOEFOBT, CONN. 

Mr. McElboy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Postal Com- 
mission, it is certainly a pleasure for me and a privilege to have the 
honor to meet you gentlemen on a question that aflFects all our inter- 
ests so much and so deeply. 

I have been 31 years in the service. I am the father of 10 chil- 
dren 

Mr. Madden (interposing). Good for you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McElroy. I have educated them all until they reached the 
age of 20 or thereabouts. Two of my boys entered the service in the 
late war, and the third, who was a chemist, was employed by the 
U. M. C. and the Eemington as a chemist to pass upon the brass that 
entered into the shells for ammunition. I simply call this to your 
attention to show you that we have large families to take care of, 
and we did, in our own humble way, our bit. Those boys were taken 
away just at a time after I had educated them and they were bring- 
ing in practically $100 a month into my house. 

Now, I am just going to try to cover a few points that Mr. Foley 
and the preceding gentlemen have not covered, if I may be permitted, 
and if the commission sees that it is out of order, just call me to order. 

Senator Gay. Go right ahead. 

Mr. McElroy. I want to call the commission's attention to a case 
that came to my attention about tiree months ago. The boys have a 
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n::n:eie cf ibe liener-Carriers" A^gociatkn. I was cm the insurauioe 
bciird of ijje IL B. A- the nati-rnai b>:ai>L for ei^lt years. We have 
piii'i :-^rr to ■: .ir -m^: 1 t^^ ar.I ory hms o-rer ^c, .<•...♦»>. We have a sick 
z*iz^fn iLii xstvs Si ' a veek bv iLe mecit^er ravinij Z»z» cents a month. 
'*>- 7 1 -^-i :JLM ^e jTr !-••: -i-r-Iy !.• kii:^ * f r sa'. ^ry lesislation, 
i'^: 11 ilfr sti_j*- :l-__»r '■^^c ir* Tr;»iiL:r :-.• ij^e ."at re 'i-f iL n* ti-at are in 
ciizr as=<:»!iikr::c- Sin-ne iLe ii>:^p::cn of the crsariiatioii I think 
n iiEs b^iii'i lit* s^-rriiie ani teen a c»r2ieni to tn-e i:»:t5Ca! senrioe more 
V;RT n iiis l»cn a ifcrinjc^:! — a::h':«cgi. s^ni-e pe»:r> r>"rlr organiza- 

i kZL s ±n:: i«fl:-rTtr in cnran'r.tti.n f:r vIa: :i lis lone for us 
tziL 'w^i-ii n Ls I i:^i: f . r iI'.t .It: .ir:n-rn: :■ --i^j. WI^^l I £r=t entered 

i-i»r srz'^j.*-. jrtz.':l::_-Tn. :l_rre- Tisnt xr.T Civil S^rvi ^ 0>:--n:i5Si 



[^xiT 1^ 7 c _ li/i Li^r I.:- i'.5:ss "c J u<c : ^ .-'.: ^:< in • t y-r'^r pi.»btics- 
Azii 1 f.»i-i.'_ CT tLrrc ^rre i jrr^^.T -iiinj as^^ ^hrrr a iiAi^i politician 
'vrcii h^-nr a riin lr?cxnt into ti>e ser"ri:e* ani liirc-n^ his efforts 
b^ w^ss i2C<; in ibe aerri»» ai>i he w:is a deerinnrni to the service. 
.^v3 afrar inu dxii aerr^je ^dbiDe al:n^ ij was a bieoenr* a real bcnefit. 
V:v iijic «»j.5if if^ ^i^ Ltzz^rLi^ cx^i s. mir. ^r-^ ^ wife and three 
Lri-r* wIj: wis tTLn^f-irrv^i fr:ni il^ vi:- :i T^ziv to the citv 



>•* ^ 



:f r>r:ii?tp-rt. Ii xr^^i i irir nii.is~j^*** invl >.»? ir:< Trtnsf erred be- 
!*x:2fe v-f nt*t^i-^i s n.in- Afi^r he lii 5*:rTtii inn^* nj:ni:^ or there- 
i~:c»LTs hf vicS' r»fI«T',ri::c*I tc ihf s::":j?c:4m:c li^t^ ani when he came to 
uf I irir^i hini ih* cj^esiirci — ill *hr .iif-rcni . .ic^::ns — and to 
^"Lzi n ill :lt m a t* ry f*w w :ris. hi^ c^^h? w is :1— s : Thit when the 
fz^ 5<:i^i>!r :ajn>f ~:a:k frrci ihe frvn*. whrC^'tr h» w-jls a clerk or 
£ rtrrrjf-r. h* w^s r^lf^iic^i. :•: il* sc::sc::.:':e h<* al^hocish that 
:«r:chfr htl s«r^f*i li TraLr^ as a rv-^r^lir v-ttm-ir ani 1 vears as a 
srL:snT:i"it. I asi^*i h-zi :l>!n V ^-v^ m^r a rricf — -i: ^r^^e^ n.e all the 
fx^:^ m HiM riie — in«i h? i:L ini 1 fxini in io:k-_nr cv^-r his state- 
zjfzia liA' tl'f rr.chfir hii r>*T£.r r^evrn vii>i :n :h* .-arrec — that he 
hi.i i "^^^rj nn»f r^.vri — ^ini I hii :h»e :*j^^ >^- n.rrc'i tc c-ir national 
:i5i:^i^^ j:'«»":r ih^rf^ jn?i ihjj r:ck :• -^r ^::h Mr, KvCCJSw and a week 
if:,trr^ir*fis ih? rif« wxs all i«^le*i, iri :>,^ nxn "^i^s ylaciw back 
:iL ih* r*:ir-li-n h-^.. ^i:^ ihi: n.jkn xll i ,rin^ *lMa * :. ** w^^ working 



T-t-nTi* iz:^ ':-=;i x lii'l^ wh„f i^:^ a n:in ninz*i v-.litn rransniitted 
-rCiii^f Ta;:«firs *: ni^ i • cj: *J-f <yLv:i£ 1 v,*e. xni :■; ^- i< rvl^'^itcvi to the 
s?f:*rcmfc bfc. ntrc^rilscirjiir^ zh-: fi.-c. i^r:Vn.»iru :hi; he is still 
-ir"r -V— r :ci thf <oM »f ^•'-;^^ ^'^ * VJtrwlvosc wi^:.^^. yet he is put 
"idikT.: ^r ^tinTs in^hcr. -.^^•.>r%f xrv >crf ixv'<s 1 w^r.: ^: rring ont. 

>Ir. >I:Zu5:t. ^»~ly. sen y>* 'hj- ^cr.vUxiv .■un,«e lui.^iL This other 
"rcrchfr. Lijr-crn. v 1: rii Sfv^n n.i 1^ i r^rilxr — .:h^v ^vcisidered 
^':^i uhir^ "ti^ in'.chtr ^ir:*nvy. .Otlcv^h ^ .^ >OL*e^ Cor..iTe!Ssmen, 
fr.r r:c:£^ :Vc^ T?:*fr^ i>,t xr^ w^.riw^ ;\5:;4 iv.xilixrv term — 
w:£:i:_TX rirrrjf irs i; : »i rt::* rt -tl vvn:^ az hccr — w-dtiiig them 
^-f^rr i^tf- I : iJ^ wm:; ac ^ill :l-i: v," y.-^r i::s?r ::•/:*. Ivc:i:l::^ I think 

>[r, ILocEJt, X:v^ iec :2s i^ :hi3 r^.c^- He?** wrks a nsan that 
l^c s*?rf^i f:r li jHiir?.. y:fz :Siy. in«i f y^i^r^ i< a schsti:::;:^^ ! 
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Mr. McElroy. Yes, sir. He had been a regular carrier, and was 
transferred from the place where he formerly had been to Bridge- 
port. ^ 

Mr. Majoden. That was because of the war emergency. Now, 
when he came to Bridgeport, did he take the place of a man who 
had gone to the war ? 

Mr. McElroy. I can't tell you that. 

Mr. Madden. And was the reason that he was reduced to the sub- 
stitute list because of the fact that the regular whose place he occu- 
pied had come back from the war ? That is what I want to find out. 

Mr. McElroy. I don't think he took the place of anybody that 
went to the war or came back from the war. 

Mr. Madden. So there wasn't any returning soldier who was placed 
in the position that he had occupied ? 

Mr. McElroy. Not in the case of the carrier. There might be on 
the clerk end of it, but not on the carrier end of it. I might cite a 
case — I don't like to inject personalities into this thing or bring 
myself into it, but there is a personal case of my own along the same 
lines. 

The postmaster wanted to promote me, and in order to promote me 
he said : " There is going to be a vacancy ; a young man in my station 
is going to be transferred, and you may make the transfer with this 
man and come inside. You have been out on the street long enough." 
Well, I made application for a transfer. 

Mr. Madden. From carrier to clerk ? 

Mr. McElroy. From carrier to clerk ; yes. And when the papers 
came back from Mr. Koons, he said that while he could appoint me, 
that the first soldier that came back from the front I would have to 
be put back on the substitute list, notwithstanding the fact that I had 
served 31 years. 

Mr. Madden. Notwithstanding the fact that you had two sons in 
the Army yourself ? 

Mr. McElroy. Yes, sir. Well, I am not boasting about that part 
of it, but just along that same line I want to call the attention of the 
commission also to the case of carriers — if I should be promoted, I 
would have to first take a case examination, and now this is the point 
I want to bring out and make clear: I contend that a carrier after he 
has passed the civil-service examination is entitled to just as much 
promotion as any clerk in the service. Gentlemen, you have to pass 
at the rate of 90 per cent on the case examination that you never faiew 
anything about. They give you a scheme to study, and it would take 
a man at least a month to get it in his head in order to make any kind 
of showing at all, and nine times out of ten it will take about two or 
three examinations before he gets the required 90 per cent. 

Mr. Madden. I thought it was 95 per cent. 

Mr. McElroy. Well, 95 — ^I may be wrong. But I dare say and 
venture to predict that there isn't one clerk m ten, even if they pass 
the examination, that can get that rating — even working at the case 
every day — that can get 95 per cent, but they require a carrier to do 
that. I don't know why. So that we are handicapped in our pro- 
motions from the carrier end of it. We are not getting the same 
recognition that a clerk does, 

Mr. Gallivan. You have been in the service 31 years ? 



ILr, >r:Ei2i-T: ^'« ♦• — ^i* : I >..t: v ^-iTer is i ^I'^-^itT^e. W© got 

VT.'- •V^ixjTJiy. W]iat *re v:fi rail row* 

>rT- M: rjiacT-- I ^-c:?: :-»r il^s I %n ^"^ziz^ Sl^IO m Tear and & 

>Lr. •r iixiTA3f. T^r i- *f:cr ^ 1 j^ats in Tie aerriine toq are iseCting 

Kt. if -r-i^T- Y^. fir: to feep a far ilj :f 10. I ioct mind tell- 
^X "^ ■' i7^^*-^--«i il'ii I -Tan't kt^p HIT tm ::t oa sij salxrr, and if 
I rtr..***: :>!.■ rr:"«r I ir • 1 i:i"t ha re '•: t: z^ t^ p«>:rri-?*i2e- I made 
zt r 'jr'ifif^ ^iJs3 cf 2:f*- I Li.i to t^ •:-::-: i^ :^-* 5*rrTiof and make 
zz. ^z.'i I CAT* piii wrAt^T*r I Lire paii for -^irL-Ti I:z^ for the chil- 
<r»»:- z/'X T' zjz fr:r^ cij brri^se, hix sen-iinir :1^ " *'i to school and 
ts»7~-_3r ^^' • 1 T*4r — I Li i to t^k^ sen* oth<er ir.^»4:t> of •ioin^ it, and 
rif»r -wxj I i i h iris tint I ii' 'cl-e^i i I:r:Ie in n*al et^t^te on the side, 
a:L«i I »^^rk-^"* C'-nKtizie now and anin. s:aoh as dmr-cial secretary or 
^.c'-i*r?.'rg Lk* that for k-i^'tp and got hit d^KS to help paj my 



y .▼- ^^jtT^ L-i i^-<L«?rr ::*--c-i:r:o!i that I want t*^ Vriricr to your attNi- 
trj.r^ \i.'i z'zjiz ir wL-rn 1 -nrerriscc 5r>?^ oct with a iliah on his route, 
T:.r: -r -•=-7— 1:^- r T','^ 'i-.t to test hi- r»xite. ai5^.i he o?z:<es in and connts 
thi* ziii:!- irj! vr:: hive tr pit np ^ nziTiy pietres a n'instp. and you 
\jy~'^ V' >r«vr t''*r ^.^T I* at a ■.i?r::»:n tii .^. and h^ ?*:^^ aroond and 
<j '.jr/; tI'^ t :z jjRf of sciTs :»': i all thit rvd tape* and how long it 
lii^r*- T- '-, X' w. if he ffoe- •"-it on Wr»iiieai»T i^ Tuesday, which 
TI.XT '*- _-.r _\ ^»T-. I hi~e kr.- T«^ ^.Tises where ti-ev have sone back 
f:r *^.zj'y-9: n-* T FLi We-in»>sc:iT^ f ^ ^>ar €*• five ra-^nths preceding^ 
^.. : r.«H :i ^r^ - ' ." h-»' ^j^TLr^i tr» rj-i'i:e lef^^ time en the viav thev went out 
w-:t:i T'-yii — wii-ii is aioini — th^er haTe iriTen tcu a letter to siio^v' 
-t^z..^ '^'zjy y»>c ^h-Tu^d i> % le ^i-^r merited or otherwise. Xow I contend 
tiiit n--' : ±r. •"tin siv to a letter carrier or anA"b-^.lv else what the con- 
fLrryzj^ r.n x.Lfjf^ other day? were. He mizht be ri^rht ctt the day he 
w^«rnt i>Tt with him. \yzx thone c^iher precedinsr days he cooJdn\ 
ji is^ — ry> m-sn cfj*LL i i::^ :ce wb^t thit ::trr:er had to do* because there 



Live r.^r^n -^'.z^-^ Wetiue^ivs and 50!«ve Tiiestlays that hare been just 

^s \jrAT-7 a.- the Mc-^idaT^ or t:::e SatVirvis^-Sw 

Mr. iLixofix. In other won.is. you want to ov^nv^v to thi? commis- 
sir-n i\^ \rjr:it that it is the pnictioe of the de^amiient to send an in- 
sr»^:<:»:r =ith the carri-er to discover how nu:oh niv^r^ territory he can 
<i-rl:ver thin he has been deliverii^r. by spee^iinir him up? 

Mr. McElz!:t. Yes. sir. 

Mr. 3£Ar.:»:x. Ani ^^ein^ t:-:it he dvVSK^t loiter on the way; and if 
he i-Jtr: i"^^ it in o-> n\:nutr?- le^ time th?.n the sehr^ttile fixed has 
l^r>^n. w'.- th-T a.'d ari'-ihrr ikvk to the »iistrivt ! 

Mr. McEi^ir. Ye^. And just answerinir alor^ those lines, they 
hrive in a •.ity •.f l7."i.'A».^ p^^^plo. siioh as ^riliireix^rc. imder those 
arn'.r.- ji. "^ir o»:n«I:t:':ns. w|:ere '»^e were makii.ir auuuiuiition and 
hal tlr-^^ ^.-zy-'iT shifts working ihw anvl niirht, they reduced the 
iservi:^. th^ '-^livery service, from three deliveries lo two deliveries. 
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and where I passed a box at 8 o'clock in the morning and you dropped 
a letter one minute after 8, that letter was not picked up until in 
the afternoon and would not be deliA^ered in our city until the fol- 
lowing morning, whereas the same letter going to Philadelphia or 
Boston or Chicago would be on its way and would be in Boston or 
I^ladelphia and delivered thatmo(ming, as quick as it would be ia 
our own city. 

Senator Moses. But, Mr. McElroy, that enabled the Postmaster 
General to report the surplus. [Laughter.} 

Mr. MtEiiRpY. Yes; I understand that; but let me tell you,.gentle- 
men, that is a poor service. It is a poor condition when the business 
man^ when the president of the bank will be finding fault with the 
service and finding fault with us. We would have to take the brunt 
of that until we could explain, and thereby delay us. on our routes,, 
and we wouldn't have any explanation when we cot back to the oflEice 
of why this thing and that thing had not been delivered. Now, take,, 
for instance, Chaffee Bro&, on my route. They get a commercial 
paper with the prices every morning. It is supposed to come in on 
the first trip, and if it don't come in the first trip in the morning they 
don't get it until the afternoon trip, because the second trip has been 
cut out, and the prices are no good to them, and they pay $12 a year- 
for the paper. 

Senatoi* Gay. Has that service improved any since the armistice ?' 

Mr. McElroy. I don't think so. ' 

Senator Gay. You have no more deliveries now than you had dur- 
ing the war period ? 

Mr. McElroy. NTo^ sir. And just a block away from the post 
office — ^I live about a block away from the post office myself — ^we only 
get two deliveries a day, yet we are right in the heart of the business 
center. Of course, there is no business just where I live, but right 
around the corner it is all business. I just want to impress that on 
the commission, because I think we ought to have better postal condi- 
tions. You see. I look at it not from a personal standpoint, but from 
the department's standpoint as well. 

Senator Moses. The league of nations will remedy all that, won't 
it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McElroy. Now, gentlemen, there is another point I want to 
touch on, and that is the caliber of the men that you are bringing 
into the service to-day under the present conditions. I used to be 
proud to wear the gray. I used to be proud to be associated with 
the men that were coming into the service^ because they were a bunch 
of good fellows and were on an equal footmg with myself. But I am 
sorry to say that condition does not exist and prevail to-day. You 
are taking in men and boys who are not fit to associate with the 
caliber of men that came in under the old conditions. I would like 
to know from the boys at home if that condition does not prevail in 
your city as well as in mine? It is a shame to see j[oung men coming 
m there who haven't anv fit uniform, goin^ out with an old pair or 
pants, any old kind of shirt, any old kind of hat. It is degrading to 
the service to have that kind of conditions exist. 

Now, in regard to overtime, I hope that that question will be met, 
and that there won't be any overtime necessary. I don't want to make 
any overtime. I have been consistent right along and have insisted 
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tliat I get mv time off. I Iiave preached that in the meetings of the 
men, not to hani^r the officiaLs, but, in order to be consistent, when 
we work for an eight-hour day tliat we demand what we are entitled 
to and what we ought to receive. 

In regard to retirement of the old men, I wish and hope and trust 
that the words of our good Congressman Madden here and the other 
gentlemen will be carried out and that the old men will be taken 
care of. I have seen men working with me that have gone blind and 
have been let out on the street. I have seen other old men have to 
go because they were not fit to carry the mail any longer, because the 
route was enlarged and it was too much for them. For instance, 
when I first had the route I had about 18 to 20 blocks; now, after 31 
years* service. I have about 30 blocks* and instead of getting back at 
10 oVlock and having a chance to put np my mail for the next trip, 
I have to continue on the street from half past 7 in the morning — 
I come in at half past 6. go out at half past T. and am supposed to be 
finished at half past 11 ; I don\ have any rest in the meantime, and I 
have four hours of continuous street walking, and I tell yon, gentle- 
men, it is a hardship. 

I want to thank you gentlemen for your courtesy to me, and I am 
verv much obliged "to you, 

(^r. McElroj fileil'the following paper :^ 

. In compliaiKV with your iv^ue^ and for vour information as to the duties 
and NfSfNHisihiUties and class of work performed by the letter carriers, I heg to 
sutaut the f^>lK>win^ facts for tout earnest consideration : 

In order tv» be ell^ble to the ciril-^enriiv examination he mast pass a medical 
examination^ mu$t be a citixen of the United States, and must measore 5 feet 
5 Uichec^ in he^^tkt^ ami wvi^rh at letist 1^> pouFi^lSw He most pass a mental 
examine: ioiK such a$ arithuKHic. s|»eiUn^. cvMupotsition. and ^Eneral geography 
of the r Kited States and nuist pass a seneral examination of at least 70 
per cent I v tore his name is placed on the elt^ble list. When a vacancy occurs 
in the substitute list he may be the oni^ selected from the tiiree hi^iest and 
he cuay uvk be. If he is seKvte^L his name is pUiced on the bottvm of the sob- 
stiture Kst. He then reports to his KvaI oi^-^ amd is instructed to procure 
a securtty bond u> the auKHiat of $lA^^V He is then sworn into the Postal 
SecYUV arKi ordervd tv* proccr^ a uuiiorm ar.d akS^> isstracted to report at an 
<ariy ts>cr at a d^t^^viited |^>«§^ v^dkv or st^iivxu w!>efv he may be asagned to 
actuatl duty : ar:d if so assMnwd. he will tecviv^ 40 cents per boor tor actual 
tirae er.*;'lv^yyxl His titne of senri^v is uncertain., his nKnuneratioo small, and 
hxs arecu;ce rr.ise as a s^xNsirutc aVxit f^nxr yvars a=d his pay about $50 per 
aiott:rh. Wben he is ap|vin^?d a rv^^tar carrter at the I-owest srade he receives 
;^tA%A^ ;vr >ear *rd bjc t:ittst wv*r^ U^ xears N?:Vrv ise rvac^'cs rise hi^iest grade. 
We wvcAi *>?o vtJiU yxHir a;tvt:::\Ht tv* s^kti^ vV ocr ^^::re^ ai>t rvspoosibilities. 
A 5eccer carreer rit'usc re^vrt at a vvNry e*rty Nv^r is: the asorein^ to case his 
atai: : bie rs-^sst ^v*t a n?cv»rv! v^f evety |vr>5v^: v^ hts rvc». It other words, he 
aa:;ssc >i*ve' a rvN:;:ie Nv(i w i:h evvry |*wr^^i's :ui::v ir. ;:. dirvi ::f ^ piersiMi changes 
^.ss: ?iftvv cf r^-^^Vcxv be s::us?t r.:siki^ a rwvrv^ x< :'. irxi *iso fw>rward mail as 
e«-'-:*fire%i t^,^^ -^r.v tv* ;:r,x\ v^viver a^vl tyvvtvv Tw:tscvirvd s&ftiL parcel post, 
et:ijeir rscrw* ?c C O l\. vvC:^t p<"^ta^ v*\>e. arv* ^^ ailis^ji re^^m^d to put up 
iLss x^dL ^ w-:^^:: * vv«at^ :ir.v. Hv* ai?v» vvv.evtrs rrdiu ttvct the box^ as well 
:fes Tv- ,>^';->fvc. lie tvtvc^ av-,x wvsr^ v^ a sv^^i^V oi S Khits within 10 to 
xVC'^Cy *'..i ^5»e ifcw. A v-urr^Lcr his Ms ?oc:y :r,s^'^vt\e^ >y ;» scperrtsor, who 
cvcv:s -i*' 'V v.^vc ,n: v£!<w^ v-: :^<j.1,. s:;x-> as Vc:c?s. ^u;virSw ce^:sste«^ C* O, D.*s, 
?^r,>fC jv-sc. iT».* ::rs?irv^ ^v^^m^^ ^^i!C»:^Nr ^-:^ :V 5:*x3aSer of piec^ the 
carirtj-er ^sts r.* listr^ '^x c>»i^<«^ t:;:. a.>»t^ets«»Wk ecv\ TtJie sa^'^rrtsiAr takes the 
r^Tte^ :i»e .•«rr«.«^c zeffv*c*rs i^ii ya>iyts 5^ odS^w *?jii lijcc $im^ ,j<t with him on 
i^is rv*<£T»K H^ .v<i:r:ns ^ise rx:tafivc oz s^'f^ tise v^arrtiec ifiii«eK i*e number of 
r«^^>f«^^f!^^ rsr.crvs. ?.xr?i>e>s^ >,^«;s»^5v sK^^tSj. cc>^ He a*^^ vN<cri:s tiie ntmdier of 
V«.v^ '•u:»»»i* TTJrr/r.cx ^^^^sfcvN* >y^ :N^ carct^er. a^^ a>s^ 3xKe^ the tiaie when 
aie cycxrtus %» ^ii? *^>^ r^ stt^vct^svc ttsj^lyts ^^ss TKigyct aasi tihe carrier is 
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* 

The cost of living has increased more than 80 per cent within the last five 
years, and during the same time the wages of the employees in private industry 
were raised as the cost of living advanced. The letter carriers during that 
time have only received a temporary increase of 25 per cent, since 1907, and 
it requires a substantial increase of the present scale of wages paid or now in 
effect to place the letter carriers on a prewar basis. We also find that mechanics 
and unskilled laborers are much better paid than the trained employees in the 
Postal Service, and that the present salary schedule Is too unattractive to hold 
efficient employees or to recruit new ones, and that^it requires an income of 
^1,800 to purchase the actual necessities of life for a family of five, according 
to a late report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

Clothing manufacturers have notified their salesmen that clothes shall not be 
any cheaper. 

Rents have increased about 60 per cent. 

In order to meet this high cost of living within the last four years carriers 
have been compelled to worlc outside the office, their wives and children also. 

The low wage offered by the Post Office Department is not getting the new 
blood in the service that it should, and the result is about a 50 per cent decrease 
in the character of the Postal Service. 

An examination of the character of the worlc rendered by the letter carriers 
and a knowledge of the many hardships which a faithful performance of duty 
entails will clearly show that our duties are much more arduous, in some 
respects, than in most other branches in the public service, and we feel that a 
just and equitable pension or retirement should be established or made a law, 
and we hope and trust that the present Congress will enact some just measure 
to provide against want or injuries received while in the service. We also 
would petition your honorable commission to give your earnest and serious 
consideration to the enactment into law of a just and equitable reclassification 
law for letter carriers and substitutes commensurate with their duties and 
responsibilities, a sum sufficient to keep them and their dependents in as good 
circumstances as at least the skilled mechanics and tradesmen, so that equal 
justice may be done to a deserving and faithful class of Government employees, 
and also that the substitute carrier be taken care of with a fixed wage so that 
he may be able to know with a certainty what he will receive in order to live 
as a Government employee should, and also that the time served as a substitute 
shall be counted as a factor in regulating the initial salary when he is appointed 
to a regular position. In conclusion we most respectfully request that you 
give this brief your most earnest consideration, and we trust to your good 
judgment after weighing the facts that we are deserving and eutltled to better 
conditions as Government employees. Our contention is that Uncle Sam should 
be a model employer of labor and as good as the best, If not better. 

Senator Gay. The time allotted to the letter carriers has expired, 
and we still have one more speaker here, Mr. Prosser. Mr. Prosser, 
do you wish to be heard, or will you just file a brief ? 

STATEMENT OF MB. T. M. FfiOSSEB, FfiOVIBENCE, B. I. . 

Mr. Prosser. I want to be heard, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Gay. Will vou try to limit your statement, because we are 
anxious to hear everybody, and we have only a limited time. 

Mr. Prosser. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at the present time, T 
am living in the humblest neighborhood in the city of Providence. 
I have a wife and five children to support, and I buy neither gas nor 
electricity for light or fuel. I don't buy ice on account of its exorbi- 
tant price, and I buy what food I need for my needs from day to day. 
Coal, I purchase 18 pounds at a time for 14 cents a bag, because I 
have not the money to pay the prevailing ton price— $18 a ton. 
Neither do I use the telephone. 

Now, I hope gentlemen, what I have said will have the proper 
effect upon you, oecause I have a family to support, and I know a 
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grettt many members of this commission ai*e located in the same 
position that I am in mj'self* and ail I ask for, for the carriers of the 
btate of Rhode Island and the city of Providence, particularly, is 
that they be given a compensation that will entitle them to live in a 
proper way as becomes men of their position as carriers, who have 
to maintain themselves with credit to their city, to their State, and 
to their counti-y. 

But one thing further: In connection with my duties as carrier 
we have been selling war-savings stamps, thrift stamps, and bonds. 
During the year 1918 I sold about $12,000 worth of war-savings 
stamps. I also sold about $15,000 worth of bonds. The bonds were 
not put into the hands of the carriers to sell until the &ial week, at 
whi^ the !f^ile of bonds was to be made. I may say that during my 
selling of the war-savings and thrift stamps I had the misfortune to 
loee four war-savings stamps^ I received four days* notice to nuike 
good. At the time I lost them the price of the ^amps was $16.76, 
and I had to go down into my pockets and come across with tiio 
$16>.7^, which I consider a hard^p. 

The gentlemen that preceded me, speaking for the carriers, have 
said alf thai b actually necessanr« so as the chairman of the oom- 
mcssion has requeued that I limit myself to as small a time as pos- 
sibl^* I will c\>nclude. 

Mr« Ptot^sser submitted the following paper: 

TTte ttiv^«.**?^ brief fniNnlies th^ i!aita or facts refcttiv^ to tlie liTin^ conditioiis 
as clfcey a?e\ c :ke I<?ct**r carriers of Pr\»vKl**n».v. R. L. whoai I b^ve the iMnor of 
repc«5*»c:ii\j: tv^ore tb.:s ivpicLii:>sio:\ 

A tarri^HT t^s co 5^nre an areni,:^ of 10 yetitn^ before? h^ rvttciie? tl»e hi^est 
,£nfcil%» oi! sal^xry. At ttte present tiaie ttt* salary- I:. :t Is $l..x>0 per anniim — a 
saai :::jsu:^cietit to !»e»H the orvuriarr exp*?Qsv*? of lirV. 

In. :^e y^^r l^K C«-«.aT^?5J5 2nrein:*:M us d w:!^ of $1j2»X> p^r year, and this 
42s,Hirt n?^cvs*:"c.rt*! ocr annual «.rti::i^< utictt J*j.rr? ^-\ l^lS^ 

Ott J.iy 1^ l^lSw >*e^ w^tv i::ivv»n an inv-nea^Je of ^v«> tvr y^ar. which amount 
^coc:^: o?ir ray ro ;?I.'k>X 

Or J-j'y 1. 1^15^. artc:^trr trcrvti^e of $lOO p^r year was ^ranted us; thus 

I xrtv say :* di: 'V ;wo .:i<c a.l>^:x\-^ arv •?•?.> th^tr^H^rary : Mt eTen this 
ari».cii: :;< «»r:i-viy ^.rjLO*>;'^— «^ to tu^v< ;N? ^ryvy. —^ ;rivos r*tac anp existent 
r^^idy 

\\ ". n* ,^e .•»'«<<: *c /^r:^: Iv.'- :".Tvti^>.l :: .*!. ■.♦^v.rio*' :>*> fr*;^ 71 to S3 percent, 
wv iavi* cci^-" v^^c j.r-;-v\:\l '^o p^r vvr: iuvrva><* ci oc:r >*:jL-j.viani wa.j»- 

*" >' a rv*>'f: r^r'^rr: : ':«? Naiivcal Irvluscry Co:vr:ssc.r., divcx«:rr«?»i by PnesidfiSt 
wVifiL' r.* •.'-^?scv^:^ :V vv«?: .»f I'vi* -x. §r:i:ifs :^,l: T^.^ :•-v^^^5^ine^ of life hare 
d.'^: "o-*: t>ci n :>* S? tvr vv?.*: •v.- ^; :'.v ^'a^c f^i^ >::tvr>i :z. Tarioos sections 

i:\rr»\\- jiu-z'^' V r.^ 73 'vr ,.'vc:.'' 

<^ cV -^ •: :^:-*v*r*y l\*:?c. of $«»^**vtNer T U*l^^ ?^^ o4. vVi*r=ji T: 

T; " ■!• *>?^i -r-rs :: >a< Necoc*? a :ra:t>?ir v»i: ^rra^ie v"»"r.vvm j» ro how they 

arr* r.' ,^i:.«:a: :.'j> ^x*,-accu^ vary vVio::xtt oc at^'a;:^ T'^re i:?^ ea: one way to 

3it?^' *^'":i. AT*: ":!:.i: :s iz r :*«iV jlc^:* :::on:-a:«*? cc vw-a^-*;; — a ^^ti cocuxaoKurate 

T." fr.: t^ r^ :v t^: ^ : v .:.->>< :""vi* i?** ,• >:^ :V v>*vv-* •vvf:. dLS w^ as alEord 

; .^ J* d:MVc ^'.: .ir!*;»7* d^ rxTviisi^f ot' :i-o ^vc cvu. .a wa..j«fs !:o swet Bring 
^-•^n* •. n^ :\?" la'* '-'crv5.*^»* h: Vi<5?c rv' 4^* *vvr*t,;iv oc 7T r*?r ^>*cc. 
Ii i > ri.:'*.'^ i' ■;••-*-»- j^ cc A- >*? a*c: ^^vc ciir yr^^c: r^HXLrtawrarian Is 

V:?» '^i* • .'--s 1 •• i *<v -•i t* Vr^cs ar^ ,Vvr,*r x\t ■,* r^^vi^t arv rV Voer carriers 

st^Rt::. i :«' cts-*.\*f * / :«^ 'i 'u'.? .'• y are ^•a c t>\»»" "> >.v«'C^ ^* $i aa N 
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It does not seem at all unreasoDable for letter carriers to request that they 
be given an increase of 60 per cent when comparison is made with the wages 
granted skilled and unskilled labor. 

Surely a proficient carrier is entitled to as representative a wage as is a skilled 
tradesman. 

A saiary of $1,800 per year is required just for the commonest necessities, and 
whom, may we ask, should not be guaranteed an efficient compensation with 
which to rear his family? 

In connection with this matter, I will cite my own circumstances at the 
present time. 

I have not lived so humble in 20 years. I live in one of the humblest neigh- 
borhoods in the city of Providence, have a wife and five living cluldren— use 
neither gas nor electricity for fuel or lighting purposes, do not use ice because 
of its exorbitant price — ^buy coal in i 8-pound bap:s at 14 cents, because I can not 
afford to buy in ton lots on am)unt of the price, .$13. Neither do I have a 
telephone. ^ 

The wearing apparel that I am at present using is all I have outside of 
uniform clothing, and I have worn this for the past seven years. My family 
is in no better circumstances than I am myself. We live, or rather exist, on 
the plainest of foodstuffs. I can not conceive how CJongress expects one to 
get by on such niggardly wages as it affords us. and expect us to do justice 
by our families. There are many other letter carriers whose living surroundings 
are as indigent as mine. I do not owe a dollar except for a bond for which 
I am paying by partial payments. I will not run a bill, except for the services 
of a physician. Doctors are charging $3 for a call during the day, and $5 
during the night hours. 

We request a reclassification for letter carriers as follows: First grade^- 
$1,800 per year ; second grade, $2,000 per year ; third grade, $2,200 per year ; 
fourth grade, $2,400 per year. 

That all promotions be made after one year's service. 

We respectfully call your attention to the fact that we have men, who have 
been reduced to the ranks of substitutes, after haVing been appointed regular 
carrier for from one to three years, not through being inefficient, but because 
of the fact that the department is doing what it can to keep expense to the 
minimum. 

This action works a great hardship on these unfortunates, and there are 
numerous resignations from the service of efficient men because of these con- 
ditions. 

I might suggest a remedy for the betterment of these men, which I believe 
will redound to the credit of the department, viz., a guaranteed living wage. 

By this method the Government will always have at its command men of 
ability and experienced service. 

In conclusion, I will say, that cost of living prices in the city of Providence 
are higher than in any other city of the country. 

My authority is taken from a published statement of the Providence Journal 
of Sunday, September 7, 1919. 

We earnestly hope that when the Joint Commission on Postal Salaries makes 
its report to Congress, that that body will give the report it most serious con- 
sideration, so that when the appropriation is made for the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1920, and ending June 30, 1921, 
the letter carriers of the United States will be given salaries, that will be in 
keeping to the amoimt, to which they believe themselves justly entitled. 

STATEliaiNT OF MB. THOMAS A. BfiENNAN, OF AIiaiJSTA, ME. 

Mr. Brennan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been for 30 
years in the Postal Service as a letter carrier. Now, speaking of 
general condifionSj I want to say just one word in regard to sub- 
stitute carriers. I have a son who has substituted for 11 years.^ 
He is now first substitute carrier. During all that time he has re- 
ceived but 40 cents an hour. 

Mr. Madden. He hasn't received 40 cents an hour all the time. It 
was only 30 cents an hour until three years ago, then we raised it 
to 35, and now it is 40. 
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Mr. Brennan. Yes; but he is now receiving iO cents an hour. 
He has substituted for 11 years. He is now occupying the position 
of first substitute carrier.* Now that shows the condition, gentle- 
men, that all substitute carriers are in at the present time. 

Now, probably you want to know about the conditions down in 
Maine. 

Senator Gay. Paixlon me just one moment — does that mean there 
has been no vacancy that he could have filled ? 

Mr. Brknnan. There has been no vacancy that he could have 
filled under those circumstances. He entered as the second substi- 
tute carrier. Then a vacancy occurred and he was appointed to 
the position of first suK^^titute carrier, and since that time he has 
hold that position, working for 40 cents an hour, as Mr. Madden 
says, under the recent law passed. 

Mr. RousB, How many regular carriers have you in the office? 

Mr. Brknnan. We have eight re^rular carriers' down there and 68 
clerks. That is an abnoimal condition down there, existing from the 
fact of the second-class publications that are in that town, in the 
city of Augusta. 

Now, in i\>ganl to living conditions down there, many people think 
tJiat lHH>aui^> we li>*e in an agricultural conunonity that the cost of 
living is les&, but I want to toll you, gentlemen of the c<Hnmission, 
that outside of the question of rents* living in our town, in the cost 
of pi\>vii^ions anvi tne cost of cli^thing, is as high as it is here in 
the city of BtviJton, Invause in all conditions — and I have with me, 
which 1 will file with the commission, a statement showing, from 
jst^nie of our carriers who ar? workin<r there, that while they have 
nHH>i>>Hi a salary of $l,5iX\ $1,400 last year, that their living ex- 
|HM\5«ev^ haw exceeiloil that by something like 5^200. and that does 
iu>t include the ci\«it fi^r dentistry, for medicine, or for recreation, 
which thev have l>een iMii!e\l to cut out, I want to say to you that 
the oi^ulit'ii^ns that exist in Maii>^ and other cities throughout this 
ot^untry exii* to-vlay in the State of Maine in regard to all classes 
of e>upK\vt\vi in e>vry doj^artnunu, 

Mr. Maw\i5n\ lloW louiT hav^ w^u he«i in the service, Mr. Bren- 
nHu! 

Mr. Hkirnnan. I ha» Uvn it\ the service SO yeais* since the 1st 
d«Y of St^pt<^mU^r> 

\h\ Mvw^KNx What h:i5i Kvn yvv.xr averts^ sadary during that 

jHMiodf 

Mr* Ukvnn ANx Ourin^r tV txr^ war of my appointment I received 
tt^iH^i tlu^ >^\vu\l \\\^r. ^V^: ar.vi t <hv^::\l say the avwrage would be 
$ihN> \vr :feW a ^^\^rv 

Mr. S\>VNVKs\>\v I Wv^uM like tv> asJ: v^r^e q,:e<t>>n. You ^>eak of 
U\ ii\vr in v^n a^Yix x Uu',^l vw.r.try. Has«i\ :h:< niuv-h^advertised farm- 
t\^ tv^VU^ uu^^xnu^^^.t ^>\i.\v\l t' ^^ v\^ v"f I:vir^ ::p in Augusta so that 
the favuhn^!^ aw' :^'^lUt\^ v\xt>Nrt> to ; v otirrifrs ! 

Mrv l^^fNN VN. N\\ >^r5 ^n>c a; :i,^ W^ >.iv\^ Rird Free Delivery 
\>avrun's xn our chx. V>:t I ha^y tv^^r r>.^:>.wi any E:oY«nent of that 
kuui thx^t \\Ht 5i{\\A of t^\^iv. t>.^ ?:jirtit ro th^ ^». 

Mrx MvuN^Nx S^ that Mr. ^^..h^xnC'!^?^ <clvc:>e of fiaim to customer 
\K>^f^ ^\%>t j>an vHXi ^ 

Mrs I^XN VN. It vlvy«si\> >fcv^r\ >>o>fcr:: :r. tisf Stan? v>f Maine. 
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Mr. Steenerson. I was not pei*sonal in my inquiry; I was simply 
asking the question. 

Mr. Madden. I am perfectly willing to assume the responsibility of 
what I said. 

Mr. Brennan. There is no movement there of any importance — 
well, perhaps a case of eggs may come in once in a while. 

Mr. Brennan submitted the following papei^s: 

Hallo WELL, Me., September 8, 1919, 
Mr. Thomas Bbennan, 

Delegate for Augusta and Hallowellf Me. 

Sib : We submit to you in brief form some of the conditions tliat exist at the 
present time in this city as an argument for increased pay. 

LABOR CONDITIONS. 

One shoe tactory paying 50 per cent bonus. 

One shoe factory paying 30 per cent bonus. 

Boys 15 and 16 years of age working In these factories drawing $15 per week 
besides the bonus. Many of the men employees making $40 to $60 per week, 
with Saturday half holiday. 

Hod carriers and mason helpers, $5.40 per eight-hour day. 

LIVING CONDITIONS. 

Coal has advanced 90 per cent in past five years. 

Wood has advanced 100 per cent In past five years. * 

Real estate taxes have advanced 80 per cent in past five years. 

Milk has advanced 50 per cent In past five years. 

Shoes, clothing, and uniforms have advanced 100 per cent In past five years. 

Foodstuffs have advanced fully 75 per cent in past five years. 
. The following example shows the condition in our office : Our substitute clerk, 
who has been also acting substitute carrier, asked the postmaster that he might be 
relieved of performing the summer-vacation service, as he stated that he would 
be losing money working for $3.20 per day, as he makes $4.30 per day, with 
Saturday half hDliday. We had to secure the services of a temporary carrier 
who was a school-teacher and happened to be on his vacation. Similar condi- 
tions are prevailing in near-by cities. 

We feel that in our position as postal employees we should receive the equiv- 
alent salary of the skilled laborer to enable us to live comfortably. 

We beg that you present this report to the joint commission on postal salaries 
meeting in Boston, Mass., September 11 and 12. 
Very respectfully. 

Employees of Hallowell, Me., Post Office. 



Statement of Conditions Existing Among Post-Office Employees at Au- 
gusta, Me. — Wages Insufficient to Meet the Demands of the Pbesent 
High Cost of Living. 

Six laborers are employed at the Augusta, Me., post office, for handling mail, 
at an annual salary of $1,035, having been increased from $840 three years ago. 
An urgent request is made for an increase up to at least $1,500 in order to buy 
the necessaries of life, pay all bills, and keep square with the world. Investi- 
gation has be«i made of these laborers' wage conditions, and specific informa- 
tion is herewith submitted, obtained directly from the men concerned. 

Some of these laborers own their own homes ; some live in houses which they 
rent ; they all would buy houses of their own if it were possible to get money 
enough ahead to do so. One laborer states he is trying to pay for a house in 
which he lives, on which he was to pay $100 a year. He states he has paid 
nothing for the last three years ; on the contrary, he has been obliged to run in 
debt $600 in the last three years. He has a family consisting of a wife and 
four children to support; he has lived as economically as possible, goes to no 
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shows or even the " HMtvies ** ; has spent n.othiug for vat!atioii travel ; and ha» 
bought no extra fine clothes for either himself or family. Tlie average respect- 
able rent am not be ol>tained here for less than $15 to $20 per month. Shoes 
are $9 to $10 per pair; a decent snit of clothes i-osts $40 to $45; coal, $14 per 
ton ; wood, $12 per cord. The average laborer's fnmily consists of from fonr to 
six children. So, with the cost of living being in the same proportion in respect 
to all the necessaries of life as the figures given above, the average laborer is 
certainly, to use a slang expression, " up against it." 

Let us compare wages of post-office laborers with unskilled laborers in other 
places : The street department in this city pays f n>m $3 to $3.25 per day ; those 
employed by the State superintendent of public buildings (statehouse), to woric 
about the buildings and grounds, receive $3.«')0 per day; in the cotton mills 
located in this city it was found by actual investigation that i)ersons 17 to 20 
years old, as many as 33 in one room, receive, each. $25 per week; those em- 
ployed at the shoe factories at this place get from $25 to $30 ijer week ; at the 
paper mill, laborers who can not even read or write and work only eight hours 
per day are getting $4 a day. The lowest wage for common labor is $3.25 to 
$3.50 per day of eight hours and employment all the year round. 

The duties of post-ofllce laborers are more exacting tlian those of other labor- 
ers. In the first place, an educational test is required for admission to the 
service, in addition to the strength tesl. After admission to the sen-ice, 
schemes for the separation of mail in sacks must be memorized. After the mail 
is distributed by the clerks to sacks and pouches and these sticks and pouches 
tied out, they are then placed in the hands of the laborers, who are required 
to be familiar with the separations for piling in the storage car. so that, the mail 
will not become mixed. During the period of tite heaviest niailings from the 
two large publishing houses locatetl in this city, from 30 to 40 tons of mail 
daily is handled. Equipment of various sizes and kinds is rtxreivod each day 
from the Railway Mail Service, and this must be carefully sorted and put up 
in proper bundles for dispatch when requlivd. So, the requirements of laborers 
at this office are exacting, both mentally and physically. 

Some of our most reliable men have been in the service continuously for 18, 
16, 14, and 10 years, respectively. They are men of good character and intel- 
ligence and are to be depended on at all times. This is the class of men that is 
needed to efficiently carry on this work of the Government, and it is not easy to 
obtain them at all times. During a recent vacancy 10 different persons were 
offered the place before 1 could be found, and this man only remained on the 
Job a few days. These men have stood loyally by during the period of the 
World War, when many of their fellows, with not as good ability, were getting^ 
larger pay at other employments. They also subscribed to Liberty bonds and 
purchased thrift stamps as far as they could. They feel, however, that they 
can not stay much longer in the service unless wages sufficient to maintain 
themselves and families, such as are to be obtained in other places, are forth- 
coming in the near future, which they think the Government should supply and 
which they respectfully ask. 

The classified employees of the Augusta, Me., post office desire to pre- 
sent to the Joint Commission on Postal Salaries their reasons for a revision^ 
upward, of the present existing salaries, and in doing so have thought it 
advisable to separate the different classes of employees so that the wants 
of each may be made known to the commission. 

In 1907 a classification law was enacted granting a minimum salary of 
$600 and a maximum of $1,200 to these employees. At that time the compen- 
sation was considerated adequate and Just, but the ^^aordlnary advance 
In the cost of living has rendered these standards utterly insufficient and 
today we find ourselves unable to live and support our families under present 
conditions. To prove our contentions we have only to summon the Govern- 
ment as our chief witness. Statistics furnished by the Bureau of Labor, by 
the Dunn and Bradstreet Agencies^ and by present-day conditions indicate 
indisputably that there has been an advance from 73 to 105 per cent in the 
necessaries of life. Many of us have been obliged, particularly those having 
large families, to either run in debt or reduce exi)enses to a point below the 
American standard of living. We Justly feel that if $1,200 was a fair rate 
in 1907, it would follow that $2,500 would be only a commensurate rate in 
1919. We, therefore, believe that a minimum rate of $1,800 and a maximum 
of $2,400; that a rate of 80 cents per hour to auxiliary clerks and carriers 
would be but a Just and equitable compensation to the above-named classes. 
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It mast be conceded that the pay of the B. F. D. carriers is grossly inade- 
quata The compensation bused upon mileage has never exceeded $1,500; in 
many instances, much below this figure. Out of this sum total they are 
obliged to keep two and sometimes three horses, while the cost of up-keep 
and repairs amounts to hirge sums annually. To cite one case alone among 
the many to be presented would prove the truth of our assertion. One R. P. D, 
carrier has spent during the fiscal year of 1918, the sum of $7.50 weekly for 
grain alone and other expenses have incurred in like proportion. The R. F. D. 
carriers connected with the Augusta post office therefore believe that they 
are justly entitled to a salary of $1,500 and an allowance of $300 for main- 
tenance and equipment. 

Whatever has been said concerning the inadequacy of pay of other postal 
employees applies with even greater force to the laborers. Economists and 
statisticians agree that an annunl wage of $1,536 is necessary to support a 
family of four people in 1919. How then, we ask, can it be expected that an 
annual salary of $1,035 (which our laborers receive in this office) be ade- 
quate? If this sum be computed upon an hourly basis, it amounts to the 
munificent sum of 36 cents per hour. Can our Government expect to retain 
tried and efficient men at this price? The cost of living does not differ mate- 
rially in Augusta from that in other cities of greater population. Rents may be 
somewhat less than in Boston or New York, but clothing, food and other 
necessaries of life are as high, if not higher. The following scale of wages 
in skilled trades in Augusta and Hallowell prevail at the present time. 

Carpenters, 60 cents per hour, $4.80 per eight-hour day. 

Masons, 65 cents per hour, $5.20 per eight-hour day. 

Painters, 60 cents per hour, $4.80 per eight-hour day. 

Mason tenders, 55 cents per hour, $4.40 per eight-hour day. 

Plumbers, 60 cents per hour, $4.80 per eight-hour day. 

Electricians, 53 cents per hour, $4.25 per eight-hour day. 

Paper makers, $4.20 per day of eight hours. 

Boot and shoes makers, from $30 to $50 per week. 

Cotton-mill operatives, $15 to $30 per week. 

In conclusion, gentlemen of 'the commission, we believe that after an Im- 
tmrtial and careful examination of the merits of our demands you will be 
amply convinced that a readjustment of all postal salaries, from supervisory 
officials down to laborers is imperatively needed. 

Respectively cmbmitted in behalf of the Augusta and Hallowell post office 
employees. 

Thohas a. Bbennan. 

• 

(St«,tements were also submitted bv William J. McCarthy, New 

Haven, Conn.; George A. Eomer, Hartford, Conn.; Maurice A. 
Powers, Lowell, Mass. ; George H. Schwenk, Waterbury? Conn. ; T. J. 
Evilly, Nashua, N. H. ; P. F. Collins, Salem, Mass.; H. S. Johnson 
and John J. Bnrke, Haverhill, Mass. ; Dennis A. Shea, New Bedford, 
Mass. ; D. E. Tasker, Brattleboro, Vt. ; Patrick H. Marshall, Lewis- 
ton, Me. ; Tiniothv B. McKeigne, Haverhill, Mass. ; Georsfe W. Har- 
nib, Brockton, Mass. : Charles PL Dockham and George E. Knowles, 
Beverly, Mas.s., as follows:) 

Statement Submitted by Wm. J. McCarthy on Behalt of the Letter 

Carriebs op New Haven, Conn. 

New Haven is a city of many Industries and has a larsre population of 
skilled labor. The letter carrier comes under the head of skilled labor by the 
Government method of selecting substitutes and length of time which varies 
from three to six years, before being appointed a regular carrier. While in 
such service he receives about $45 a month. This sum is less than paid any 
beginner in any place of employment. 

Since 1907 when we received a 20 per cent increase against an increase of 
63 per cent in living costs as quotod by the Federal Board of Investigation, 
the cost of living has advanced 175 per cent. We will quote from 1914 pre- 
war basis a few of the articles which do not compare with reports of the 
Bureau of Labor. We have taken these prices from actual and personal 
buying, not from a desk 800 miles away. 
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We liATe had 1 resignatloii this yeAr from our regular list and 10 fDDm 
the golw Ut ute list, on accoant of tile low wage acal& 

In the course of Ids empIoyiiieQt the letto* carrier has to haTe the foi^ 
lowing dothes: 

1914 1919 



Srnnmrraiji do... 

3 wiDtcr skirts . do... 

I wmtt rcap. 

2 suits suBuiicriiiMivww. ................. ......................... per sou. 

10 pair suniiiMr stockiiigs. per pair. 

2 SDits viator csdcrwettr. per garoMBt. 

S^pttff winter stoefciiip. per pair. 



(3 



[St.: 



»*.« 


S2S.50 


au.u» 


3&50 


K75 


5.00 


1.0l> 


1.25 


l.no 


3.00 


1.25 


1.80 


LOO 


1.50 


.125 


.35 


1.00 


3.00 


.a> 


1.50 


1 3a 


1 85 


IC.iTO 


l&OO 


3.50 


&00 


.gO 


1.50 



We hare to aiqpear neat and up to date to mingle with oar fellow men after 
working hoar& 







1914 


1919 

3.50 
&00 
2.30 




1911 


1919 


^frv^^^^^^a 


r suit ^ ^ ...... . 


siom 


T*05 


90L5O 


S1.2S 


W«± 




1.50 

3^50 


Wmtfirsnit 


29l00 


5&0D 




OtctomS 

GbTW 


25l00 

L«0 


a&OD 


aurts. 




LOO 


3.00 











Clothing mannfactnrurs have notUled their salesmen that clothes shall not 
be any cheaper, as cotton, which is three^nartM^ of a soit, has adranced from 
7 cents a pound in 1914 to 35 cents in 1919. 

Rents bare increased from 20 per ceat to S5 per cent in onr homes. The city 
is to increase taxes 4 mills, and that means an increase of 20 per cent again 
in % or rents. Gas has increased 20 per cent, also electricity. 

•Jentlenien. to meet the hi^ cost of livina: in the last foar years carriers 
haTe been compelled tu work outside the office, their wiTes and ahildren also. 
We are regarded with pity in this city on accomit of onr living conditions. 

Curiefs hare been talking in boarders* letting rooms^ wife going oat to shop, 
day washwoman, seamstress, and such duties^ Result, no home life, homes 
c«:*ngesn:d, nnhappy famiiiesL While foreign labor receiTing from $40 to $60 a 
week, MYing in lomry, onr families have got to live on the bare living that can 
eke oat by hoktiug two Jobs. 

The low wage offered by the Post CMaSce I>qpartment ^ not getting any new 
blood in the service and the result toniay is a 50 per cent decrease in the 
character of the Postal Service. 

Gectiemen, we maintain to properly live as American peiH>l^« educate our 
chiMrvc we need ^4i)0 a year. Foreign people Uvin^ in hxrury : their childroi 
want for nothing: lau^ at us as fine examples of Americans^ They are not 
even citizens of this country^ but receiv^Ht even after the war is oiner S535 to 
S>50 a week. 

We are urged to educ&te our children and live a decent life as an example to 
oar new dtizees. but it is the foreign element which is doing the showing to us. 



Statement ax Geosv-e A. Romes. i:n Eekalf ov Lettuk OAa&iEas or HAmvom), 

I Save ihe fconor to submit the following brief ihi the ivuditiotis that existed 
:n HarrfonL Conn., cm July 1. 1919: 
F«K}d C06C ir.t3!iBased ICO per cent since 191S. 
Shelter increased in cost 50 per cent siiK-e 19IS^ 
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Cost of clothing lucreased 75 per cent since 1913. 

Average increase in cost of 75 per cent since 1913. 
Average increase in wages of building trades 75 per cent. 
Average increase in wages of mechanical trades 80 per cent. 
Average increase in wages of other lines 75 per cent. 

CONDITIONS PECULIAR TO HABTFOED, CONN., POST OFFICE. 

Number of regular letter carriers resigned from July 1, 1917, to July 1, 1919, 8. 

Number of substitute letter carriers resigned from July 1, 1917, to July 1, 
1919, 11. 

Substitute and low grade men compelled to work four hours every other 
night after serving on regular routes during the day. 

No letter carriers have been promoted to supervisor's grade in the last 30 
years. 



Statement by Maubice A. Powers, Letter Carrier, Lowell, Mass. 

I wish to submit the following facts concerning the average cost of living for 
a letter carrier in Lowell .Mass., also a few reasons to show that the present sal- 
ary is inadequate. I desire to have you submit same in your report. 



Food $884 

Clothing 400 

Winter uniform 35 

Summer uniform 15 

Society dues. Including church 

and insurance 117 

Light and fuel-> 92 

Doctor services 15 



Household repairs $75 

Car fares 35 

Incidentals 40 

Rent 180 



Average expense from July 1, 
1918. to July 1, 1919 1, 888 



The price here today for meats are as follows : 

Rump steak, 60 cents per pound ; 1912 price, 28 cents. 
Round steak, 50 cents per ound ; 1912 price, 20 cents. 
Hamburg steak, 40 cents per pound, 1912 price, 12 cents. 
Corned beef, 28-32 cents per pound ; 1912 price, 12-15 cents. 
Roast beef, 28-50 cents per pound, 1912 price, 12-20 cents. 
Lamly chops, 45 cents per pound ; 1912 price, 16 cents. 
Pork chops, 48 cents per pound ; 1912 price, 14 cents. 
Liver, 12 cents per pound ; 1912 price, 5 cents. 
Bacon, 55 cents per pound ; 1912 price, 15 cents. 
Cheese, 45 cents per pound ; 1912 price, 15 cents. 
Flour, $15.25 per barrel ; 1912 price, $5. 

In many cases the carriers were forced to sell their Liberty bonds to help 
them to pay their bills. Also many are unable to purchase a civilian suit for 
the past three to five years. It is impossible to replace furniture in our homes. 
Many have been unable to give proper medical treatment to their children 
where the school doctor recommended that tonsils and adenoids be treated, 
owing to lack of money ; also teeth have not been given the proper treatment. 
We are unable to give children a complete education. In a few cases the wife 
and children went to work to help secure money to defray expenses. 

We have 64 letter carriers in this city, and 49 of them are married,. with 
families of from 2 to. 8. Owing to the scarcity of help last year many of them 
tried to secure work after their day's work carrying mail in order to secure 
more money to defray expenses. 

Our present salary will not allow us to go away on our vacation. Unable 
to spend anything for amusements except a " movie show " occasionally. We 
are all dissatisfied with present salary. When we entered the service we had 
positive assurance that the Government would at all times give us a fair 
salary that would allow us to live decent. There is at present an ex-letter 
carrier a State charge, who worked here as a letter carrier for about 40 years 
and had to resign a few years ago owing to feet and eye trouble, and finally 
sent to the Tewksbury infirmary. 

In regard to the substitute letter carrier they will not get married, owing 
to the inadequate pay they now receive. The average time served here as a 
substitute is 5 years. In Orange, Masl9., a man was appointed a regular letter 
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<fjrrl<?r utUn fHirvluK 19 years. 7 iiioiiUm, and 21 days as a subsUtute. This 
ApiKilritrnc'tit he received last December. 

Thin iM ft tifxtlle city and the workem receive from $28 to $42 P««' 5^^*^- 
Klrewien and policemen here receive $i.60 per day with a promise of ^ per 
Hay January 1, 1&20. Common laborers receive H to $4-50 per day. Shoe and 
Umther worlcern $40 to $oO i>er weelt. I c-un safely state that about all worlcerM 
h<*re rer;p|ve more money than the letter carriers. 



Htatkmkivt of Geo, H. Schwenk on behau or the Letter Carrikbs of 

Waterbubt, Conn. 

Conditions In the city of Waterbury. Conn., question of salary, and cost ot 
llvlnjC. 'I'he maximum salary of the letter carriers from 1911 to July, 1918, 
wuM $l,2rK) per year. July 1, 1918. a bonus of $200 per year was granted by 
iUmiivvHH, or 15 per cent. July 1, 1919, an increase of 10 per cent was granted, 
mnklntc a lotal iiuTease of 25 per cent since the act of Congress in 1907, while 
tho IiuTorjHo In the cont of living since 1913 has continued, until at the present 
(Inu! it is 85 to 100 per cent more than in 1913. 

(Niinpiin» the wages paid in the Postal Service with that paid on other lines 
of work In the city of Waterbury, Conn. : 

Per hour. I Per hour. 



LoUor carrier $0.51 

MachlnlHl .75 

T(MilniaktM' .85 

HraHH rolUn* .85 

Palnlor .70 

MMM<m .90 

<iarpcntor . .75 

Ttiol Hottor .60 

Machlno hand . 60 

Lathe haml .80 



Laborer $0.50 

Bricklayer .5? 

Plumber . i5> 

Per we^. 

Caster 52.50 

Per year. 

Policeman (patrol) 1,700.00 

Firemen 1,700.00 

Street sweepers 1, 000. 00 

All fai^tory enjployees* pay increased as the cost of living increased, and 
iHHvntly tlu\v reoolvod a voluntary Increase of 25 per cent, which brings their 
pny to tho above scale. 

To nuvt the In^ToasiHl cost of living, 15 of the 49 carriers are 4!ompelled to 
work at other employ ment\iurlng their spare time. Their children can not have 
the eilueatlon that they should have, because they must go to work as soon as 
the law allows. 

lUuv ouu the ptistal eniployee live up to the postal rule that he must not con- 
trttet bills he can not reasonably pay under his present salary? 

OAVSKS FOR RKSIONATIONS AND LESS APPUCATIONS FOB FOSmONS. 

•IMme of serving: as sul>stltute» three to four years, entering as regular at first 
irradtN then sn>rvln|? five years before reaching maximum grade, a total of nine 
ytsu*»» Aveniice salary for substitute, $40 a month. Average salary per year 
After reaehliuir nmxiuuim stUary as regular carrier (assuming $1,500 to be the 
ba*lo j«Uary^ Is $^M0» nothing like a living wage. 

While the rwvlpts of the i>ost office, Waterbury, Conn., since 1915 have 1»- 
er^**i5ft^\l t^ IH^r vv*»t» the i^arrler force has increased by three men, two of tliem 
doln^ |Virvvl-|x^t delivery » 

Thrw-trip r\nutv!5 were out down to two trips and routes extended, thereby 
^Uuuuutiti.^ the ntw^^i^aiy of uu^re ojirriers and putting a heavy burden on the 
|xr\^^iu i\n\>\ Tlxr^v suhsUiuu^ and one n>$ailar «\rrier have resigned during 
tht^ ivist y*\\r. 

l^ivU ^^rvKv e\au\r.tatK>nts for b^^th i^arrter and clerical work were as follows: 
Javawrv i^V t^>lS. 5 iviss^nI, S ebialuevl in^tlons: July 15* 191S, 7 passed, 1 
o^tuii'v\l |wliiv»t* ; M:i> :.*U U>U\ t^AjjJSi^M* 1 v^biuiut\l p^^ivivHi. Not much indaoe- 
UKH»5 u*r 5CVVHI i*vw tv» eurer the sA^rviv*^* 

A iv^',:tl v^' 7^ :ecij\^r^ry euVfc»U\\>\v^ wvre use^l in th<^ past yvar, due to la<* of 

We t\\vi»vvfKl :Vr yoiir <\irne?5t KVKJsiaeratU^n ih;it i>.e time served as sub- 
^'.i c v\i:--*v-r sT^rt tv r\vNv\-t^\l as H fuctor in r^\ixt:5iti:^^ his iuitial salary when 
^»iv-"»vx^ iv* 5i r\^<u.ar ^\tj^i;;vut. siuvl tN^ tnnuVr vk sry^vte^ b^>^ reduc^l to four In 
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Statement by T. J. Reilly, Nashua, N, H., in Bkhaut of Letteb Cabriers ov 

New Hampshhub. 

Never before in the history of the world has labor been in the unsettled state 
which now exists. This great industrial unrest has been brought about in a 
large measure by the great advances in the cost of living. In the last five years 
rents, prices of all foods, wearing apparel, and, in fact, almost every commodity 
have increased to such an extent that it is impossible for a man to supply his 
family with the necessities of life. The cost of living has risen 85 per cent, 
which leaves the dollar with only about half the purchasing power that it had 
five years ago. What has been the outcome of this increase of prices? Work- 
ingmen have been obliged to seek higher wages, and the result has been an 
increase in wages to all kinds of labor, both skilled and unskilled, of approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. (Bureau of Labor statistics.) 

Only a short time ago an item of interest appeared in the newspapers con- 
cerning the conditions in the postal service in France. The postmen voted to 
petition the Government for an increase In salary of 100 per cent. When the 
postmen's committee interviewed the head of the department they were told 
that a bill had been prepared to increase their salaries 200 per cent. Now, if 
France, a country that has undergone the enormous expense of a four-year war, 
and which is laboring under such a tremendous debt, can raise the salaries of 
its postal employees, why is it that the United States, the banker of the world, 
acknowledged by the people of all countries to have almost unlimited resources, 
can not pay its empU>ye«s & salary that will enable them to maintain their 
standard of living? 

In my experience as a letter carrier there had been no increase in our salary 
for over 20 years before 1907 and then 3 years elapsed before we received the 
maximum, our present basis salary. At that time young men aspired to become 
letter carriera, but to-day they are leaving the service to accept positions which 
pay better. In both 1918 and the present year we received temporary increases 
amounting to a total of 25 per cent as against an increase of 80 per cent in 
other lines of labor. The great problem with us is to figure bow a 25 per cent 
increase in salary can offset one of 85 per cent In the cost of living:. 

The United States should be a model employer. It is only through Congress 
that we can receive any help. We ask that substitute carriers be paid 80 cents 
per hour and that they be given credit for time serve<l in regulating their 
initial salary when they are appointed to their regular positions. Under the 
present law it would be 10 years before an appointee wcmld receive the maximum 
salary, including the average time served as a substitute. 

We ask that our salary be raised so that we may maintain a comfortable 
standard of living, so that we educate our children, for education has become a 
necessity in this country to-day ; so that we and our families may feel that we 
can have the recreation that all people should exi)ect ; so that we may provide 
for that time in life when we are too old for further labor so that we will not be 
dependent on the charity of our relatives and friends or become a public charge. 
Such considerations would make the position worth while and would be an 
Inducement for young men to enter the service as well as tend to increase its 

efficiency . 

We feel that Congress in appointing you intends to do what is right by us, and 
we hope that the report of your investigations throughout the country may be 
the means of enabling Congress to see the justice of our requests and so grant us 
a higher wage. 

Statement Submitted by P. F. Collins, of Saixm, Mass., in Behalf of Lktteh 

Carriers of That Office. 

Conservative estimate of yearly expense for family of five. 

Weekly expense: 

Butter, 2 pounds, at 60 cents $1. 20 

Sugar, 11 pounds, at 10 cents 1- 10 

Flour, 20 pounds, at 8 cents 1. 60 

Coffee, 1 pound, at 45 cents .45 

Tea, 1 pound, at 60 cents • 30 

Potatoes, li p6cks, at 60 cents -90 

145191— 19— VOL 1, PT 2 3 
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Weekly expense — Continued. 

Eggs (store), 2 dozen, at 65 cents $1.30 

Milk, 14 quarts, at 15 cents 2. 10 

Lard, 2 pounds, at 40 cents . 80 

Meat, average $1 per day 7. QO 

Ice 1. 00 

Sundries 2. 00 

Total 19. 75 

Sundries to include cereals, salt, pepper, cocoa, rice, soap, beans, pork, 

green vegetables or canned in season, etc., 52 weeks, at $19.75 1, 027. CK) 

Kent, at $20 per month 240. 00 

Shoes and repairs^ 166. OO 

Clothing 200. 00 

Insurance 100. 00 

Coal, 8 tons, at $12 96. OO 

Wood or charcoal (kindling) 10. 00 

Gas for fuel (summer) 1 15.00 

Gas for lighting, 12 months, at $1.50 18. 00 

Total 1, 872. 00 

There is no allowance flgured here for doctor, <lentist, medicine, church, 
recreation, contributions to worthy objects, musical education of children, loss 
of pay through sickness, or for replenishing household effects that necessarily 
become worn out or broken. 

There is no allowance for laundry work. 

The item of shot^ might be divided — 

The average man will wear three pairs of shoes per year, at $10 $30. 00 

The average woman will wear two pairs of shoe«! per year, at $8 16. 00 

Three children will wear four pairs each a year, at ^6 60. 00 

106. 00 
Repairs will figure at least $1 per month per person ; it will figure 
more than that, but will allow to strike an average, 5 people, at $1 
per month, multiplied by 12, equals 60. 00 

Total 166. 00 

There is no allowance for rubbers, boots, shoes, or clothes. The Item of 
clothing is hard to estimate for the individual, but the average letter carrier 
will wear at least two pairs of uniform trousers per year ; he will wear a winter 
coat and a summer coat, if he is careful, two years, so yo\i might say he will 
wear on the average — ' 

1 uniform coat, at $20 . $20. 00 

2 uniform trousers, at $10 20.00 

1 cap 2.00 

2 shirt waists, at $1.50 3. 00 

Total 45. 00 

Then he must provide himself with " civies," which, with underclothes, 
collars, shirts, and stockings, etc., will take care of at least as much more, 
which will take care of $90, leaving $110 to furnish necessary wearing apparel 
for wife and three children. 

There may be variations fronf these figures; some will use more of the 
different articles and some less, but invariably it will be found that the items 
have been minimized rather than exaggerated. 

For example : The item of meat at $1 per day might seem an exaggeration, 
but to consider that Sunder dinner, whether it be a roast or boiled, will amount 
to nearly half of the total weekly allowance. 

We have tried to strike an average. 

It might be asked how, in the face of these figures, anyone managed to get 
^y — they haven't — some owe everybody they deal with; others have drawn 
fronf savings; others have borrowed on life insurance; (hhers have outside 
^mplovment; others have taken additional mortgages on their homes 4 in fact. 
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"it is within our knowledge that several of the men are in debt from $500 to 
$800. These are cases that accidentally have come within our observation, 
while there are many others that are in like condition, but they manage to 
keep it dark. 

We would respectfully submit that in view of the foregoing that the 
minimum grade be set at least at $1,800; next gi-ade, $2,100; maxinfum salary, 
$2,400. 



Statement SuBMrrtEa) by H. S. Johnson and John J. Bubke in Behalf of 

Letter Oarbiebs of Haverhill, Mass. 







Prewar 


1 

Present 




Prewar 


Present 






wages. 


wages. 




wages. 


wages. 


iPolicemen 


...per day.. 


S3. 00 


$4.10 


Telephone workers, line- 






Street laborers. 


do — 


2.00 


3.75 


men, mechanics, 






Bricklayers,... 


..per hour.. 


.60 


.90 


etc f . .per week, . 


$25.00 


•136.00 


Fireman 


...per day.. 


3.12i 


4.25 


Shoe cutters do 


16.50 


35.00 


Plumbers 


.per week. . 


24.00 


36.00 


Wood heel workers. . .do 


22.00 


40.00-60.00 


Carpenters 


..X)erhour.. 


.60 


.80 









Shoe workers, increase since 1914, 125 per cent. 

Street railway workers, minimum wage in 1914, 22 cents per hour ; minimum 
wage in 1919, 45 cents per hour. 

It can be easily seen, gentlemen, that the above table, taken as a comi^rehen- 
sive situation, dwarfs to an insignificant atom, the small, untenable, temporary 
relief Ranted the postal workers in the dozen years since our last wage in- 
crease by Congress. I would call to your attention also that these figures are 
for the moment only, that every one of the trades and crafts above mentioned 
have asked at the expiration of their present agi'eements for a higher remunera- 
tion ; for Instance, the policemen of our city have been assured of a daily wage 
of $5 at the commwicement of the fiscal year. The shoe cutters have asked, 
on October 1, for an increase of $10 a week, making an increase of $20 a week. 
Think of it, gentlemen, inside of a year representing an increase of 80 per cent 
in a year. 

A numl»er of the porsonnc^l of the post office of my city is composed of former 
shoe cutters, and with the added inducement that the cutters will have, there 
is no doubt in my mind that unless Congress enacts some legislation destined 
to improve our condition that we aro bound to lose some of our best and most 
experienced workmen. Since May 1, of a total carrier force of 46, we have had 
7 resignations, and a number are contemplating resigning. 

Gentlemen, the men who are doing the w^orrying are the men who are the 
ablest workers, the men who are in the prime of life with families to rear, with 
obligations to meet, undertaken when prospects were bright, when our position 
was regarded by ourselves and by the worker in general as the acme of accom- 
plishment in regards to salary, working conditions, and tenure of office. 

You, gentlemen, must know how this dream has vanished, vaporized, and all 
but blotted out our gaze into the future. Men hesitate, think, and gamble, you 
might say, on the hope of the just recognition that should be theirs. I kno>\ of 
men in my office who have had to borrow money from one bank to pay the inter- 
est on their little home at another bank, men who are almost driven to the 
deptlis of despair, hoping, hoping for the best. The Federal Reserve Board 
last June issued a statement that after a short period of stabilization that 
prices will proceed for a long time along the level instituted during the period 
• of the war.. 

That Is our position, that prices will not drop for a number of years, and that 
If back In 1907 Congress, in its wisdom, saw fit to standardize our salary at 
$1,200, which put the position far above any w"orkmen*s w'ages at that time, 
why are we not sufficiently recompensed at the present day when our 1907 
dollar is worth 46 cents- 

We advocate and indorse for the consideration of you, gentlemen, a minimum 
of $2,000 and a maximum of $2,500. 
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Ti>e uvr. i'.. Ti>r rti^t-^' S'-^MV N:.''^ a ^"^ "^l "'^p^ T-- *«=^ii ^tb- TfMBj ape 
r Oif ^Tc«*:s»r^! iTi<\ r^*'"!-^*. T^k: xr^ t^*., ^r^* u* »oQ^ire m kiK»wledge of 
liie I\*s:?2 S^n>'r' '«^.>-i^ ::; f?<-r, i..i.k»s ijn-s* <-3L;««^ru li. tb* Une. No man 
ctT. «::«- The Sfrrjce urK^r i»r\lii*j.r\ r^r -jn^s:* r»'Tr* m- 'b •-! having: passed a 
c:a . Kifg ^ k v t'X^fcr.iiiiT^ci prvtvlr^ *i* ^si^D "aT-* r.< X'^itr be L&s i*s9Pd the 
wctir.TB n.tci. ?-? a rzW-, be is *j«f*i«£rTe^ a< i sz^t<'*-rrf jti'! >< c^<apelled by the 
«o* :-vsns mt.x* f«rTv«cT)d ibe M c iik ^ to »\-rt: irwa 7 »» 10 years as a sob- 
sTLTiire ^foce be is a^»'je to obtain a wstcIat ar^cufTBteS- 

rmmnc xbe perk^ of Lis scba^rsie saprT^.-^ be o.-^s !»■'€ make BEkore than an 
«T«t«r>j5f ,>f ^1 « i!>.-*r:1i He is n"-**! rw^pc^-T-c a very mtmlS'-iwit «iBipensation 
5cc ibe mvck be iKv^ He is t*x--^?**»^ "^^^ tt^v^t: f-'T ^.ck e-nery moroii^ P«y- 
.nc ctrfsuTe lo ibe »tf!>ce. He s:ts *r>-i>: sr*: wi.Ts :■' ai^cv^^adn whether biP 
s*n-xyss i.re Te<j;:ii>f^i i\v the *i3^. If tbr-y x!^ r*< be is n^ tx* a»» bone^ and 
b< b»s T.* ^lar car fj!T^ b«»T»e «t»1 be rwfces > ri-- 'St. He ^i ' J this eineiy day 
^nrjnc tjs p;«^vi of sohs^iv-'^^^^ 

AT Tbe *9»d of his T ;o li> j^Mir? of «c>»s-irrre ^ <r^ be i < f <i qtea a regoiax 
tiTTv* '.nuMiT f,i ?l «W* a Twir. W:': jlij-,,;*^ <a^« :rdi; $: '^•\ after a man baa 
■!*rr\<v: t mtw: t^w^xJ *s sv.bsc:r::re. iw** T-.r*c -.xrrsr ijitt Time abovt $40 a 
jimTVl* is e\\'y*ss^v\e'* Wi>l a^^^vr^e "Wt rh«T ?^.>c e*rrr*i*'y- 

before Tywi^'iTic ibe Ti\5»\Si«v,:n $;&:ir\. Is Ii .^*--«v>e t ^ci^^I a 
fTNin ^.:^ :rf* *^ jy^ts N^:\^t>^ T>w>rtx-r,* :)^ r.;:-v:H'ZTr. <*"ttr!r"^ 
Z: 5S h^xfcr:rl^:».^-.:^c to V'^rr. T'iv' e\T7>K- :r v^ t ' '«:'¥>-* tbe ^ 
7>i:: T. TT> to BiTsike >v>i!h e-TvIs r.>oe<. 

'fk\ij$^ ,^i*.qr -- Tvrj.y^ of ^N7?^r.v>v.:ses T^nsc V «vx^">e*"- TVre is -in>e |a«K|M9rt 
^f a i.^fterr^^ *>x*yth^j*p ir. v»rvy«. TJ»e .»j:r-^a.'<.:;c z***-*"^ <*f ibe diJlar has 
^s^iroT))^ T,-^ ar. J:>fcrr.:r^ evry>'^l arst is x'v«:rr<' * t - :> *><*-"- t»c T*ie 
bsrs Ny«r f.^rv"ys* T.'* exv^'v^i^ iSe ^'^"•s^ 're: e*^»'»o:,T f.>r 
Atj c:!*:'*'n>.>^ rs. "he >tns ^>,oe V.^ ^sf/Tj >» ,c> ^»i-rc**jL?^ •:>«<• 
It: irv.n»erT.>»)e "TJ^CR-rvvrsi >,js >» 'e >o.s Sey« *,c>;*^' ■ • ^^•tf^ w <o-ra 
T."^ <nv.v.v\r: i^»e fsTr 'o^^: iHr <^.^»^,tx^/. rsLVy*r 'f^.'tn '•vh^i i.t*.* o •"•*«?; 
•;j :> ^v v^. roT. Vts5 : *^v* ;**^ o*'^ y,cs ,'.t 5>w^< ^^st^^ •*tv«£± ^Aial and sac- 
" ^.v. s<*x^>: ?,x*>;> KoM vWN^v sVy«Sv t *%=: ^^t--^-: i :^u: i.i> fiSLmily moat 
VcAY* >vj:xv ^»^v r.r 'V' )^T^»v \> V-^^Tx^i j-'v^ Sn"»>N 1- "y '-^sraiw^ ba« been 
:s>jor ^.^^>^ Kv> >s:!»r o: ^"^cN^ :> 1 ^v> rrv* . .15V xz%:. .•/*-• ', --tes ibe faml^ is 
«».•-. r.f. ^ 1':^,V>T*ys^v:'*::^sN^*. W« x^-^.^v o: '^le <^»"'f rj'7'»-r idt-t :»»< been fiven 
Tl*/^ .^v'.>;^'^,V'^:>.^r, ^^ ^\>^^i•!VtSjfe tV" *T -V^^o-'^s, TV «^ .T.,:-v*i8«i 7i.iS59 xiTe thia 
-srVvv, i^TNvr.^.v, ?.•;^v^t^^v. \ v ,\*.v > ■:<. ^^ ",c'" :^.' • ^ , jtfrr^:! ibe letter 
s-j-v-^*?^: 4 .C >,.> f),^ s> to ',:>'e ":.^, ^^-^ ^»? Vi.»r'-*v-- -^cjr^a-*. T!*f <%^ajy HUist 
K o>>.m:v^- To );vn>\ vie t,v > s f - ^- > -t a tio ' 'vr :^tf: \-s >'«st>« le qnM es. 
V*f Ts e'T *nNl lo *^> ;*»^vro;t'^ x**^v 'sa." ,"*»!: i^ 7?4i^> "■>(V'^»T-e i, jewpc«tionate 
>iV.. -V »v ?>>f» A^^^^'^^'^^!6 ,•'' ^'V V* < be '*-»*^ t ^.ir>»* *' 'fv:^'<^. a.^*! ibis he 

" ^vvj\ »^»^>v \\\v\V, Nv>o>>er ,V 'I*- .y^ .: t^^^.-.^-sn . -fs i ^i; .'^cachvlities of 
It "» r<^»t^ V >nKvv \''h\> x**y o" '♦NvV*^ ,K''" V ."• !-■ • t>t ;,"• *dvs.ne^ I 
«.!» V .V t^! *ov^j ) i" •.'iV ^ V?v'>n ; ;>k'*- V r«'»-N \- x\ "^-^ fjc vfsrs enjoy 
* ^^' >^-*r\-»v^- tnn:*^; '^n^w ;V ex o' "* v> r*"*\\^ Vv^-nsf f.-sr airfiiiy. many 

.''v , "3 » ■»- »>o^-^^ "^ >^ o v^ w«< »v .X .v^ i,*v V -^ fc^ i *V'?*^;^T»fr*'>e 'ine Binsr 

"^ t>?*^ :)*e "jC* ^^TiVNj .* t^ n»'vV ;>•*; iV* V* .^^r r^'— ^^'s -si^ 
^f -nxj -I "^ > *",'>? > ^jt^n':: ^^* tHY>.^> jfe vVv>m^: Ts^-^^rt-^f ^* > * -i^ i^t is 
T>o ^ r^« ^^; *'^* *s vV* ,' • >. \W^* V -ji"* \->*r«^' * 1? i'«f 5f rfeit ibev^ 
♦-» •^^T .^^ *'--»5\r!i >ik ^»,N ^\v< 'i^^^>v * Tx^ '?»" xv- TS «s v-tH^c *' i^ at>^ tbf« bare 
•;4^.?r "^^ ^^-'/c^ ^b^-r ^-^^x >nA J; t:^ ,>e ;:nv;»^ fc->^ ts nv^i^si AT»c ^1^ baTie broofifat 
--b^^jssf ''V**s Kv*,v»e Ov"^*<'V5«Ji s'v* ;be A^^^t ss /»: rW j^'^^c ^^fs.*^ TVfi aiini ent a 
^---^r- ^.» \> /i^y^ S»>' A>s;\ ^^ ;"* ^ ^^ $'^^ •^/^'H^x t TfiTji?^>c*»i am^^Qp the 
'.vv^'vs. '> »♦" %\^:SvnxM o ."Se 'i"^ \\* :^>^ \'^ 

<5i-.>^> : .Ktvv« ^vs ;^^y^ t o^ss^ A- >.».x.oY >^"^.*?5i ir :>.;s ti*/cri£ m^w^ need an 

>\>4^ :fvji /\», x-A-s >«^tv^ *^v ;j >nv^^ ^^ '.^ V* ^ >,»:<i ?^> V rf >^^ a salaiy, and 

T> ' "^^ sV xv^W o r"^>cv * VV *NX' VM^VNr vr »t "-x'kMiv Tlo* a 
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t 

The qnestion of a salary increase with postal employees is immediate and 
extremely urgent. It is the same proposition of a proper relation between 
salary and its purchasing power, or the cost of living, that has confronted 
every man dependent upon a salary since the beginning of the war. With 
postal employees the distinctive difference is to be found in the fact that they 
are attempting to exist upon salaries which are only slightly greater than those 
in effect prior to the beginning of the war, while practically every other line of 
employment has received the benefit of a substantial increase. No argument is 
needed. The Government's own figures and statistics upon the increased cost 
of absolute necessities are sufficient. Only the matter of hard necessity that is 
apparent upon even the most superficial investigation prompts them to ask 
for a salary increase at this time. 

Our daily experience brings home to us the fact that »etail prices of food 
have risen over 80 per cent since 1913, that one has to pay from 90 to 117 per 
cent more for many staples^ including several, meats. 

Mechanics and skilled laborers are better paid than the trained postal em- 
ployees in the Postal Service ; the service is shorthand ed and the present salary 
scale is too unattractive to hold the necessary number of efficient employees 
or to recruit new ones. 

It is not fair or just that the postal employees should be actually suffering- 
from the necessities of a decent and respectable living while the Post Office 
Department is piling up a surplus of fifteen millions. 

The purchasing power of the dollar has been cut In two. Workers at fixed 
salaries are the chief sufferers. In figures, the letter carrier has been granted 
a 25 per cent increase in salary ; in fact, his real wages have suffered a reduc- 
tion so alarming that his entire manner of living must be painfully revised in 
an effort to meet this emergency. And every additional price advance serves 
to further aggravate the situation. The conditions are becoming intolerable- 
and must be corrected before the employees are driven to desperation. 

In consideration of the fact that mechanics and unskilled laborers are earn>^ 
ing from ?30 to $50 a week it will require an increase of not less than 60 per 
cent to the salary scale now In effect to place letter carriers on a pre-war 
basis. According to a late report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
of Labor it requires an income of $1,800 to purchase the actual necessities for a 
family of five. 

In view of the above statement of facts we suggest that the commission 
give earnest and serious consideration to 13ie enactment of a reclassification 
law for letter carriers, as follows: First-grade salary, $1,800; second-grade 
salary, $2,000; third-grade salary, $2,200; fourth-grade salary, $2,400; that all 
promotions be made following the expiration of one year's service in the next 
lower grade. That substitute service be limited to a period not to exceed one 
year ; that substitutes be paid at the rate of 80 cents an hour ; that substitutes 
be guaranteed earnings of not less than $100 per month, and that the time 
served as substitute shall be reckoned as a factor in regulating the initial 
salary when appointed to a regular position. 



Statement Submitted by D. E. Taskeb, of Bbattleboro, Vt., in Behalf of 

Letter Carriers of Vermont. 

In behalf of the city letter carriers of Vermont, I beg leave to present the 
following brief for your consideration in lieu of appearing before the com- 
mission : 

Your attention is respectfully directed to the following reasons why a read- 
justment, reclassification, and substantial Increase in salaries should be granted 
the city letter carriers : 

First. The qualification and requirements of those who take a competitive 
examination, provided they pass, and are placed on the eligible list, the remote 
possibility of being appointed a substitute carrier ; the conditions under which 
they work, inadequate salary, and length of time a substitute is obliged to 
serve (averaging in Vermont five years) before receiving an appointment as a 
regular carrier, makes it often difficult to obtain men for the eligible llst> 
When substitutes are appointed they frequently resign for a more lucrative 
employment, whereas, if they were sure of a compensation to enable them to 
obtain a decent living, an early promotion at a fixed salary, with due credit for 
the time they have served, it would be a greater incentive for more applicants^ 
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II ml iMMtor luou to enter and remain in the service, which would add materially 
[u tlio (•lllrloncy of the Postal Service. 

HiM'ond. At proHont the high cost of living is just as acute and prevalent in 
Vt'i'inoiii UH olsewhore. Without citing or enumerating concrete prices, will say 
llmt a fonHorviitlve estimate places It fully 80 per cent higher than normal, or 
nilhitf piMot'H hofore the war. 

Third. liOttiT carriers are requlreil to pay for both summer and winter unl- 
foriiw, UH) pi>r (Tnt more than formerly; shoes, which are no small item in a 
li'ttor ra Trior's outlU. are fully 100 per cent higher in price. As a matter of 
fiuM. all riHiulnnneuts In the way of clothing for the letter carrier and his 
family havo Kreatly enhnnciHl in price, and yet he is obliged to buy uniforms 
for hhUMolf In onlor to present a neat appearance at all times, and the self- 
rimpootluK man in^rtaluly desires to clothe his family in a decent manner and 
provldo for tliolr comfort aud health. 

Fourth. Wajrea roi*elveil by men engaged in the various industrial pursuits 
aro 7ft to UH) per ctnu more than the salary received by the letter carrier, and 
ovou nmuy unskllitHl lalHirt^rs are iwid mor^ than the lett^ carrier. These facts 
tflvlutf rl»o to n Avllng of unrv$t, discontent, and general dissatisfaction with 
tlio anuMint of salary now nxvi>*eti, are causing many to contemplate resigning 
and aro only waiting to hax'e CVuigre^s take some early action in matters per- 
tnlnhttf (o a invlanjiUUnitUm and :iiubsiamial inorvase in salary. 

I'Mffh. Tho ItMtt^r oarrlors of Vormoui want sutfirieni ^silary to enable them to 
support {\\v\v fHmUU>«s tnUioaie their chiUlren, aini by the practice of thrift and 
ooononiy n\alntaln a s^hHhI staudtug ivmmeu$untte to their high calling as be- 
oomoM lo\al and imtrloilo AnH>riinin citiions. 

HKIh. *rhat» In vlow of tln^ aU»ve statouK^nt of facts, we suggest to the hon- 
oi*ahU» iH^nndKHluu tUoy }rl>>^ an eanu^jit ivnsii!eraii«»n to an enactment into law 
a I an oarly dat^^ as jHvv^Udo a rwlajtsifioaiUni for It*:ier carriers, with first-grade' 
««alar>, SUMH»; ms\muI ^i*«do. $l\UM: : .:r\i-^mi> >5-Ury. ^,40t>: that all 
urona^t Itmn Ih^ nmdt^ follow live the exi^niiiivHi of one year's service in the next 
low or >ira\U\ *ruat suKmUwu^ carriers* when ai^^nted as n?gular letter carriers 
and ha\ Inis >*^^r\tHl a?^ sulvi;iu»u>«^ f^n* a ivri^nl ot o»e jvar. shall receive the salary 
\\( I ho WvrnX ^Vn^xXiK tXs^^K 

\\ hUo It nmy nol Iv s^^rtiu^we tv* the qu*>?5umi uivVht o^sideration, and not 
InnntMllatoly within tht^ ,Uxri^Ucr:o;\ ^^f this v\vLiuuiss:oa, a!)ow me to say that a 
1*1^1 UvnnMU law wlu^>><\\ ?i«i^Mrauuuii:x\l itsrer c^rr^-r^ ov^u:^ l>e retired on a fair 
Hnnnlt,\ thuin& U^^ rxNsi ^xf ih*Hr l;xvs wx^uXi cvntribure lo ilie betterment of 
ll\0 ISv^uU xSovNuv dv\>vi\>' ar^i r.stirtv^*^. 



V\\\^ \\\\ \vi loxNUivV^ V>,>4 ,* *^^ cv . V -* ^v%'- i-.i A'::^::rc about half as 
\\\*\\\\ y\\y\\ ,'ov x..,^.»x\' "V ^' v\< *^^.-- -^^^ ^-^.-vsc 5*?tixvxr:. ^>>cs^nently all 

W »^ l\-\\^^ On^ ^\>^ **.>'tv s^ ■ v^- \*-sv^ ' V*"^ *«: --<^ t"t -jewss^ries being 

>\N>^' >i s' xv^ WW . xS' * - .vi ^% » . . » < •V''^ > '"v *• r. "^vZje t*^ pit the cost 

*''''*' ^' ^ ' ' !*^ ^ ^^^ ^ ' '"^ '^^ ' - ' " "'">'-■ '"^^^ >«»--i ije«u M^-school 

' ' ' ' * ■ V > ^ ^ \. -">< , \. v>* •* •, '■;^ •%■:»_ ni:!!-^ aiad shops 

w ' ^ N \v V ., V vv» ^^ c "'\^ c^ ■ ^ "^ c^r r.* i; rbem<elves 

^'^ " ' >' ' '^ >' ^ v^'^ V ' vv. ' ^ iT.^. 'j^t^- ->dLr :r: r.-^ Tter of the 

N' >• "^^ N \s \\vNx V- ^^ %•>! » ".V tos : ^ •* **.»r'" ■*• d-raLt-*! fro&i the 

\^ \^ ■■ -• wv V \x * . v\ . • X »• '^f >,. N. .TV. ;* ^ i ♦ » .c Tvri •! as a j?uI>- 
^ ^ ^ ^' ' * 'n' * V- - '^ XX ".^ • -*. --V i< i ^;i;^^ T-iie^ in these 

^^ ^^* ■ vv ^^N. V ' X « ^>%~^ ■. lo^ .*•:-! «^ >-ic^*. *s six years. 

V V w \ V V vx. -x . » .-'*.v^ * i -^ S.^C2«eciines they 
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can find temporary employment outside the office but this is unusual, as few 
employers care to hire a man who may have to leave them at a moment*s notice. 

By the time a man has acquired a regular route he is more or less in debt, 
particularly if he is a married man. This was to be expected and previous to 
1914 was not regarded seriously, as at that time a carrier with a steady job 
and the practice of reasonable economy could lay aside something each pay day 
to apply to the old bills. 

A man is justified in contracting a debt only if he is reasonably sure of being' 
able to repay it. The man who enters the Postal Service to-day has no such 
assurance and since debt Is practically unavoidable in the earlier years the 
service lias largely lost its attraction for the type of men who once made it the 
object of tWir ambitions. 

If a young man can go into a shop or factory, and. after a few weeks or 
months, earn from $30 to $40 per week, as they are doing in our shops and 
factories now, you can hardly expect him to show great enthusiasm for a job 
which requires studious preparation to obtain, involves great responsibility, 
and the wages of which for a number of yenrs might not average more than 
one-third of that sum. • 

In 1907 Congress placed the maximum salary of the letter carriers at $1,200. 
That is to say, Congress declared that amount a fair wage for the service per- 
formed. 

Since then Congress has increased that amount 25 per cent, or to $1,500. In 
the meantime the cost of living has, according to the best authorities, in- 
creased 85 per cent, so that according to the standard fixed by Congress in 
1907 we are now receiving 60 per cent short of a fair wage. 

An official bureau has declared that it requires $2,400 a year to provide the 
actual necessaries of life for an ordinary sized family. 

How, then, can a letter carrier maintain his family on $1,500 or $1,400, or 
$1,300, or so on down to the $1,000 that many of them are working for? Ami 
how about the substitute who does not average to earn more than half the 
amount of the lowest paid regular? 

Some of them doubtless are denying themselves and their families many 
things which in ordinary times they would consider indispensable. Others 
are running into debt, but all are looking confidently to Congress feeling as- 
sured that when their conditions are fully known to that body the remedy will 
be speedily applied. 

I have already pointed out that the absence of water transportation and 
large markets renders our community highly susceptible to Increased prices, 
but there Is also another side on which our lack of size and our remoteness 
puts us at a disadvantage and to an added expense. 

Intelligent people, such as we Americans claim to be, require for proper 
living not only the actual necessaries of life such as food, clothing, and shelter, 
but also instruction and recreation or entertainment. 

In the large centers of population and wealth liberal provision Is made for 
the education, recreation, and amusement of the people. Libraries, art 
galleries, public gardens, lectures, concerts, baths, gymnasiums, etc., are 
furnished by State or municipal governments or by philanthropic Individuals 
or organizations. 

With the exception of the public libraries we have nothing of the kind free 
in Lewiston or Auburn, and the letter carrier In -either city who would be 
amused, entertained, or instructed outside of a book has to pay for It at war 
prices and plus the war tax out of a salary that has been officially declareil 
insufficient for the actual necessaries of life. 

The difference between wages and prices has been the cause of much anxious 
thought and serious debate among the carriers of our two cities, ana the only 
remedies that suggested themselves were the reduction of prices to a prewar 
basis or an increase In wages. 

Reduction of prices is probably beyond the po'w?r of Congress, but the making 
of the salary belongs to it alone. 

The letter carriers of Lewiston and Aubui^n therefore respectfully request 
the Congress, through you. Its committee, to increase their salaries to a figure 
that will equalize the Increased cost of living. And they further request that 
substitute carriers shall be paid at least 80 cents an hour, and that the time 
served as substitutes shall be reckoned in determining their grade when ap- 
pointed as regulars. 
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Statemknt of Timothy B. McKeigite o^ Behalf of the Iatiek Carmer» 

OF MASSACHrSFHTS. 

In 1907 Congress revised the salaries of letter carriers and raised the 
maximum from $850 to $1,200. It was a step forward long looked for ana 
the carriers of the country accepted the standard set for them by Congress 
and established for themselves a standard of living compatible with it. 

With a yearly increase from 1907 to 1911 when the maximum was reached 
by those receiving the maximum in 1907. prices were not dianging much ana 
the carrier force was at least holding it*5 o^ti. Then in 1914, though prices 
had gradually been going up for the past three or four years, prices began 
to rise steadily until the spring of 1917 everything to eat and wear, and in 
fact all commodities began to go up by leap*? and bounds, until the situation 
began to get so serious that the Government had to step in to prevent if pos- 
sible, any or all the disastrous things that might happen as a consequence 
of existing conditions. 

During all these years the carrier force had received no relief financially, 
tind not until the winter of 1917-1918 did Congress >ee its way dear to give to 
its postal employees any assistance. 

We w^re then granted an increase of $200 or 16i per cent for the fiscal year 
beginning Julj* 1, 191S, and then again $100 more for this year only, b^inning 
July 1. 1919, or 8| per cent, making a total of 25 per cent temporary Increase 
since 1911. 

We maintain that the average price of nearly everything has increased 
over 85 per cent in this time and the Deixirtment of Labor has submitted a 
report showing a comparative list of prices for the years 1914-1917, and 1019, 
to bCNiir out this statemmt. 

Of many things I mm speak of them only locally, but know that the same 
percentages will carry thr\>ughout Maissachusetts at least. R«its have in- 
creased 75 to 100 per cent, clothing of any sort has increased 100 per cent 
or mon?, including carriers' uniforms, and other items Oiat require a greater 
or less expenditure? of money that have advanced include: Loans on mort- 
gages from 5 per cent to 6i per cent ; medicines 100 per cent ; ph3rsician's fees, 
office visits from 50c and $1 to $1.50 and $2, and house visits to S^ and $3, and 
a new sciiedule of prices generally adopted throughout >Ia;^^sachusetts calls 
for a higher fee when calls are made at night ; fuel fn>m 75 to 100 per cent ; 
gas and electricity 15 to 25 per c«il : ard car fares more than 100 per cent, 
by increasing the far^ to 10 cents nnd cutting down the distance a person 
may ride f*>r one farv. 

We maintain that Congress should at least let us hold the standard it 
has estiiMished for us. We were justified in Ivlieving that our level of liv- 
ing was to l»e a j^rraaiH^nt one. and as a conse»inenoe of it many of us took upon 
ourselves i^Iiiriitioiis that we kow find hard to meet. We know of many 
cases where men put a few hundred dollars into a home for themselves — 
the aiuMtion of any man — ^and ux*k out a mort^i?e on tlie rest, only to find out 
during the last few years that they wen? slipping l^ckward and had to 
disp\*se ot their prvn^rty at a kxss or a fi»rwd sti?e. Had our salary he&i 
Hior\^s*rd a- little frvnn time to time these oMijrations could have been met 
and many a carrier s himie saved fi>r him. 

The entraiKV salary $1,000. is far too k>w to attract to the Postal Service 
the kind of men needed for the pr\>per handling of the mails. This after a 
perioil of si:hc<tituiion of fr\^m li to 5 years, during which period a carrier 
wv»rks but |\irr r^'ve, aivl to i>r\Hvrty start to build up an organiisition to 
succeed those who are setti.ig old aird th.^e who are leaving the service, 
Consnress si-ould ti::ike the ertracw stilary ^l.Si.^V and the m^ixiniTiiu of $2,400 
to b*^ recu-hevl in 4 years^ to wmpete with the attrnt^nve openiu;2S in other 
lines of work. 

Wo do ROC i-Ialm rhat « :hor U'les -^ff^T an ire\tx*rienvv»l Ktan $1 .>^ t^> start 
but any ti'an wNi r, < work*<i ar a rra»:e fv^r ?:ve ye^ir-i rewiv^^K r.t^^r^ than that 
amv^uui. 

S*-*c':e year^ a^» :^e -un^-^er vf eliirltX^^ fi^r artvirrrti^iu »:n th^ Po«sml Service 
was ar t::v^s cv».^cL-y ri-es crvarer t*Lin the a:^'>>!vtees r^A^r. tr>'=i saKl U«t and 
at th-.^ r-v^*^*: t:-.r t: i< • -*essa-y to ::- v > - tor-v— ry vMrr>er^ in a^ great 
ma*;y r'aoes •r:•^ ;c r**^'re b^irj: rjo !Kr of e'•^:*^''es. 

Tleiv^ •.-.>* r'»^^o^T:rec: is the iKivy ru^ x-^servivv vvrtx>rat:v-n to^ay tiiat 
hAs r>y< ri:^ti Its raic^ in or^^r t» uitvc uat-^avI ex|vttsi:S. uioludins s^alaries 
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of its employees, in the belief that high prices are here to stay, and that they 
never will go back to even the level of 1917. Such corporations as the steam 
railroads, street railroads, telephone and telegraph companies, electric light and 
gas companies, and water and ice companies have all granted increases to their 
employees, to the extent of 100 per cent in many cases, and have put this extra 
tax on the consumer with little complaint, and were the rates on first-class mall 
raised to meet increased expenses little complaint would be heard from the 
public. It is the most invisible tax that could be levied on anyone, and the 
greatest user of the mails has many an incidental expenditure in his business 
eadi day that is greater than the extra 1 cent would total. 

Much consideration should be given to the type and character of the men who 
w^ill make up the personnel of the Postal Service in the future unless. the various 
positions in such service are made more attractive. 

Only men whose habits and mode of living are of the best venture to enroll 
in the service, as it Is Impossible to pass unless you measure up to certain 
standards. 

Many well-educated young men In those days sought positions in the Postal 
Service, as it was more remunerative and desirable than many positions in 
civil life, and the Postal Service benefited by having such a class of Intelligent 
workers on Its rolla 

The demands of the service require honest, sober, and dependable men, and 
the better educated they are the more efficient the service as a whole. 

In the shoe city of Haverhill, Mass., the average pay of skilled worlj:men 1» 
$40 per week, and there are thousands of them, who work 45 hours per week. 
In 1910-11 the average pny of the shoe worker was $20 per week for 54 hours'^ 
work. In every industrial center in Massachusetts conditions are Improved to 
the same extent to have men and women meet the high cost of living?, and we 
believe we are justified in making this request of Congress that they revise our 
salaries to a level that will measure up to that in other lines of work, and re- 
store to us our standard of 1911. 



Statement of George W. Harrub in Beh.u.f of Letter Carriers of Brockton^ 

Mass. 

To show how inadequate the present salary of a letter carrier is we wish 
to bring to your attention the fact that a large percentage of the letter car- 
riers of Brockton are obliged to work at other occupations after their duties 
are concluded at the post office, and also during their vacation of 15 days^ 
which the Government allows them. They work in stores, do janitors' work, 
work in the shoe shops, play in orchestras and bands, and do about any other 
work they can. One letter carrier to my personal knowledge earned $500 in 
one year as janitor of a business block, and besides this was obliged to draw 
$200 from the bank to pay his bills. It cost this man $2,100 from July 1, 1918, 
to July 1, 1919, to support his family of six, and even then the members of 
his family were obliged to deny themselves many of the necessities of life. 
One substitute carrier who has. served 12 years as a substitute owns a small 
house. He was obliged to have some ready cash so he leased his house for 
one year for $300. He received his ^ cash when the lease was signed, and then 
moved his family into an old house which the owner told him he could live 
in six months free of, charge if he would do the repairing himself. He papered, 
painted, and repaired the plumbing, but was obliged to move out in a few 
weeks on account of the vermin. He now^ lives in a tenement for which he 
pays $12 a month. You can imagine what kind of a tenement he can get in 
a prosperous manufacturing ; city for that amount of money. This substitute 
carrier has a wife and three children. 

We do not come in a belligerent mood, but respectfully petition our great 
Government, i through you, gentlemen, to relieve us of our present financial em- 
barrassment. 

Wo learn from the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor and from 
the Federal Fair Price Committee that , the average increase cost of foodstuffs 
since 1907 is 121 per cent, and from the Bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and from the ^ business agents of the local shoe workers'" 
unions that the wages of the shoe workers of Brockton have, during the same 
period increased 154 per cent, and that their hours of labor have decreased 
11 per cent. 
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Brt^f ivxAtiv^ :o Ut? rv:'«i:a^:ii:t<it and rwl^-^^i.c*-;!::-*! of sftiarics of postal 
<?euj^A»Tipifts. rrw5«::ed by :r.e lerter earners of ir.^ Bevertey post office fw the 

Iz <ic\>er fr»r & 5vr^*»i t«> lake a civil s»-rri..v exaL^jxAr:«« tiiey must be 
Ov ?^\yz r-^yrai: er.antcter. leinperate iu i";i*^-.:. •■! o»id piiy<oii bealtb with no 
MiecLi^h wi-^tever on their n?|Hi-a::..ci ;ftDd siecrir^ tLe ia-iorsjetn^fiT #»f reliable 
^::^^;r«t>^5^ rit- of ri.eir cocinuniTT. Th^r a-v n?«i^:rv^ o- i.ik*- an tiimM cn>m- 
p^-:i::\^ eiAriL:=^.:>>a fn-ci wt.:.*t tl^ el:-r:t»> rvr^.-^er f»»r a^ipouiniients are 
=2feoe a-cwr,i;:Mr to f^i\>?CTaprti .-^tiinT^L T-y 5»v^rv an ^;«(» «i=.aaent a person 
ids? re N? ^yi«e of the thrve Mcties tc :^^ li^t. 

$5;^«!^::ic:os an» paid at :h^ ra:<- of 4-.« i>i-:< an h.-cr f.-r the actual time 
r^.^iy ar^ ec^'-AT^ aad s»erw f^-r as ir.irfirL::e s^-r^^ ".-f riiDe. daring which 
::«ftr rtLrr.:vcs ane- Terr «is.vr::«ir^ 

Tbe ij-c-r.^xirraTe rirae s^rr^i by sc^t^rl::rtes t^T*■c-d:•'•'zt tLe c*>mitry is 
aS nt: f sir TtTAr^ji ai,id dur.r.c :^:«t j^riv>i :^rtr etiimr.r> ir : av^>T?in? aboat $50 
>c-r r-.c.:--^ Ir. :be Beverj^y 5^*?^ i:*xv a: i^rv*?*^: ww. ^-t^ rrirv*- sabsii rates, 
.rn^ ^AS 5^rk»l as six*\". :«^r 5ix yeurs ar.-i <ever. -'• c-::.>v 00? f-r five years, 
a--i -.xs? r, r,:h ar>.! t>^ v-^w xN-u: •^.'O yetir. r-r-'-r.^ :be pierr-^l of ^bsti- 
r.:::\i i: >.*> be*:: ^i.:5.v,^: :o >*r-ur>? ar:y •iT^i'* t-z_- V y:L«e«it wL*^ not on 
^ii:y a: «N^ i>flkv. as a sl:^.<t::u:e :< ^>c x-t*. a: air^ nr^»* ar-i t?-vTi? arp few 
^•~ V'-^JV*^ wN^ wsi.r.t Ar,> .^r^ V.^v^^ to N» v"it •>! iw^y ir vtr.- *is pe?t«»l< thrc^ogfa- 
C',-: :^,T^ yx^r. T^:s^ :.'^o:>.tr wi:h :^^ <cii~i r^iy =_> itie z-i.:z. rv;i<»4i why in 
:^n: tVxvr^i^x v<^>\ o\i>.: s^:^^!^:::x::es >:'.*e r>:'Sv:r->r*i l^irirLj: :>je ?«2.<c five or six 

WN^ ajH>M«bt\! ?o a !!Y^y,ar ^x^t^-Nr. a v-:trr«*r S Tv*™rv^ t.- <^arr at the 
V^^K* «T^\^'» ssi'^ry ir! arv !^<^, : ■•rv^>^*i c*; m :•* x-i. 1 y^ar cntil they 
rsfac^ :.v h^.cN^jsi $rj;,5t\ A c^rr-.^^r ".^s :; >^r^e .^ iiv**:- r»y ai-^^rvtiioesLips, 
*>r«^^ as a s:^:.'^'::::^:^^ i{."*i ^c>^^ v -e v.rv r^ : r v^^ t:^ «-> Vs^ In oar office 
SJ:r:>«<c-:*^:>* os.rr^:>?s Are r5>r.: ry>i :.^ ^rf m sr^^.-'i. >V.T^ry sifrri^'e, except 
^;:-*r.i :N" v:*x*rj::-.^x ar\^ v", r.scv. ,',< 5^i'4c.>v T.-y rv^.^-.Tr- f ^r rll* work 8 
*'v*:^!i tv-r «.->•>. V:tw »V.:vy>«rvxL W. .je .- :v '*tre*r .ci.j>?s rLi> acxmccs to a 
f^j :r ijij s m^^T<. "fr, :>v :?r/ci,Vc vC*vv< :: ^ *rtSi :li;c iz.«:czi: ro 5*> i-iKii and 
rv%C't^''-^^vs^ * -»«^<? ^*^ ^^ vv>x^r *^. :V ri. -% Ic-r-r ,':jLrr?e-rs wv*rt 00 an 
i>^:«yx •'lu I.'* >v^rs hevvNTV rwvo.r^ :^n r"^:: I Nctc: :v li-e i-i|±jest ^rade, 
*.»xr >vifcrs AS s5:Ns:;v«::\e^ arv* s^x. >'«>irs as rt^r:: xr. iiirTj: :-:„> rizae. averaging 
#i%' a ^*v ,> ,*v,r:v.i :N^t <,:>♦<-:: v. :t pcc ».i j-:»l ibrL"* « -iry rti-:t year by 
$rx«5fSv : / :^r>k >^>y^ Tv>ixN\? : -c ^ v '^"^^ -''^« ' -^ ^^ -c::,^ i*:?- yvsj for the 
^.- >'3t>i'^s ^fs iN,>^: ^V v,.\uc :N vrs^*:' ; >;x»i':^ ^v—l .;.•:« Ti«r av^rira-e s;a]ai7 
^.r Vv,^r osrrH^?^ YK^>fc :r. :"V >»ty:>".v. m.»,^ ^fc:r-TV*i. is a >^h?cirzTe 10 years 
:f.^.\ r c J«if XO' xwATs ;s aNv;:: ^>5^\ f^j:>"*- .c >*? su.T>r ^«iscs^ 

^^i-r"-*^ ;>«e '*j^<i: r'xy^ xxN^rs :^< v*>n: .: ' ^ .^ '^.i.s -T'.'rr^i.'?**' 3i»:r^ iLan SO 
>»T oss» ; iTvx »^"^r,^>^ ;>:s :s>.r,«^ xxr. v^ ,^«e >fti.^-'< ,c sr-r-.T-' >^^^ in private 
:^:^csT^ ^4.>y^ Nrvsr, ':::v>\i>«r».: ** > :v a?>c .*c ^ "r.^ ^* > tr^: of letter 
-w-^,/»-si >.ij>i ^^JT.^ >,jv«; ;r«srv»3:.5at\x ;^> v^^-c x->:^:: -v-ot t.% T. ar-d liat only 

t.1^ ,'»"* vc :. .ij.,v ,>> >o ■• : ns V. X "■•■>- ■" i ;«"- " -7 ".-'-'^^ it will 

^^'V "V i" "^'.'■^''^ . ' *»» »;'>s "o .^ ', » " v" ~ * *'• "iv* ? T"~ '^*'* »* r.*>w in 

3-*^.v\ A' ,>; V\-S;' ," O ^ .• -'^v ,^ ' . ^v ••' ~U .♦ •-\*'>r^ i.'V V^TtrT I«i«i 

Vij • /"*» ^*^ ;»f» 5^ . >\^ ,r, V* cv- >v> \ V t i"^^-'-r S3~.:rj" ss/.jolnle 

:s • H/^ : To -^-.v ^v ' '\"» o . • \vs^ i^ V^ •,' *' c r* >- * >ctr: ::. ^^.ih^i- 

r igi i ^ aT ^0 <y<r;s *x Knct ar»,* r>«: V ^"^v^^t a 55?'*-::. jt ":i>? >«an rhat i< 

^v;'« V ^ -c ^.^ ,v : ,» .' ^ 5 .^ .' "^' n .• . • . ^ : ^ '*' '-T ^: irins 

: "^*? r . - > • "^ * 'V v*^ «' , ; s? \ >< o -" > ;« c <• • ..^r. : be-' ' all 

V ; •*'•»- o ^*. .• nvN. ;^ .^^^ .* -j^X' >.• " vi\ T ' \ ' >** t " >::.t-r.r that 

$. ' , • i ^ v/ ^. \' -^ ^^ ',' "* ' V ''. " . ''c' • jvv ' r-t " 'ic " -T «.*t:rrier 

J i>. ><VM *^ /* ' s*' .'' i'> ■ v»'.^ ..>, ^ ?v > ,'• ; '/'tf -♦. • r^ \' : : ib.-** rtrriers 

m ^. I0 "\ '^'^^f^'V^ ' "^»\-.^^v»; V .'^ '. • ^»: 'o.»»". "■ "^ :»»•••- W^O left 

vv »,«* ♦iv ;ivs,»i . ^'^ vj» v\^.>* ,\x. ■* A" '^ '> •" ^. "^.v . "" .vC f i-nCr fv-rmer 
"T"^ v'S. V^. \ ♦ '^ >^i>^v :vvvv,' V K' s.\x >vV ,K ."k >v-:s i^ m' /tiiS aiV not 

5^^»*^.n:l^ K^ .^' \'"v -- .» .v >a ^vt^ .. itv »^ ^.i -; i>- sc^ec^al nade 
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to fall back on are holding on, hoping that Congress will see the justice of our 
demands, and pass legislation to give us relief. Another thing is to be con- 
sidered — the knowledge and experience we have acquired in the Postal Service 
can not be sold to any other than the United States Government, while in any 
other line of york a man can secure work along the same line with other 
employers. Two or three of the carriers in our office are working on the out- 
side of office hours in order to secure extra money on which to live. 

According to a late report of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Labor, It requires an income of $1,800 to purchase the actual necessities of 
life for a family of five. 

In view of the facts as stated, we respectfully and earnestly suggest that 
the commission give serious consideration to the enactment of a reclassification 
law for letter carriers as follows: First grade, salary $2,000; second grade, 
.salary $2,200; third grade, salary $2,400; fourth grade, salary $2,500; that 
all promotions be made following the expiration of one year's service in the 
next lower grade; that all overtime and service on holidays shall be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half; that substitute service be limited to a period 
of one year : that substitutes be paid at the rate of 80 cents an hour ; that 
substitutes he guaranteed earnings of not less than $100 per month, and that 
time served as substitute shall be reckoned as a factor In regulating the 
initial salary when appointed to a regular position. 

SUBSTITUTE LETTER CARRIERS AND CLERKS. 

Senator Gay. We will now hear from the substitute carrier, Mr. 
A. H. Rose. I want to say, first, that there are a number of gentle- 
men who have presented their names and wish to submit briefs. 
They are at liberty to do so at any time. Kindly put your name and 
address on your brief. 

STATEMENT OF HE. ALFEEB H. EOSE, BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Rose. Gentlemen of the commission, coworkers, I represent 
450 substitute carriers in Boston. We have formed an association 
which has delegated me here to present the facts of our condition 
before this commission. 

In the Boston office there are 450 subs, and the average time of 
subbing is six years and five months. I am going into the sixth year 
myself. I am about 140 on the list now, so you can figure how many 
years it will be before I am appointed, the way we are going. 

The present system of compensation and distributing work is un- 
just. Men have to report early in the morning and work until late at 
night, and they do not receive pay unless they are actually employed. 
They are under orders at all times, and imprinted on these orders, 
of course, is the threat of insubordination. These long hours are 
ruining the health of the men and they are not receiving compen- 
sation for the risk they are taking in ruining their health, due to 
the fact, as I stated before, that they do not get paid unless they 
go on an actual route or some other detail and do actual work. 

Mr. Madden. Let me ask you a question there. You say you have 
450 substitutes? 

Mr. Rose. Four hundred and fifty that I know of. There may be 
a few of them who have resigned that I am not aware of. 

Mr. Madden. How many carriers are there altogether, regular 
carriers? 

Mr. Rose. One thousand three hundred. I figure the ratio is one 
substitute for every three carriers. 
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Mr, Madden. 8o you have got 33 per cent of aU the earners who 
are substitute^! 

Mr, Kt^sE, Yes, sir: and far in excess of the needs of the service; 
absohitely no neeil of such a large number. 

Ljuit Year, in res^ril to health, we had 10 men just in the special 
ileliverv section oi 45 men that had nerrous breakdowns. Two or 
three oi the boys lost their wives through illness, the wife staying up 
lakiuir care of them, etc, 

Mr. Maddkn. Let me ask you another question. What would you 
say as to the advisability of having some regulation or law that 
would prcdiibit the appointment of more than a certain percentage 
of suhstitutest 

Mr. Ri>sc I am strongly in favor of it, and at our convention we 
ftivored a ratio of 1 to tC and that would enable the men to take care 
of vac;itions ami everything, and one year's substitution and then 
have these substitutes appointee! and used as extra men the same as 
thev did after they pulUxi off ihe :i^CV n»5:tes here in Boston, when they 
hai\ 1%S n>en iv morv who wen? sort of auxiliary employees. (They 
werv taking work aw*y fn^n the s*il^siitucesw as they got first call, 
Kvause they had regular pay, and the ten^v^rary >ubs stayed on the 
bench.) Some system should be inai:inirai^ whereby a man would 
i>e^»i\^ at W^ a day s pay when he rept^rts f^^c diiiy. and the year? 
^J^xmnl as a substitute to ^ creviite^l to hini on appointment. 

Mr, Mjunm^n, So y\Hir th^x^ry is T*iat there shmild be a regulation 
pn^luWtiug the employment of nunv than a certain |iercentage, a 
i>Mis>i^viible i^erwntage of suM^uios^ a::-,l a limitation of the period 
of SJM^vice as substitute! 

Mr. Ka^v. M\V4 a^urvNily, sir, iyvt»::5»e tT*^e !arse number at the 
pry^M^*t liv^e ^nirtails the ean^irsrs of th^>?^ wbo are reporting, as the 
>xorK ts tir,>u)^\l ^i*h>ng aiU 1 an: >r.:v.;:tx rs: a resolution passed at 
OV.5 Avn<"^:>T)\M^ th,>^l vvxet^i this ov:es;x^:\ 

Now^ iho^v hAs l>^v:\ a n^r* Ivr ^^f s^*v,%x- rs ^hv> have spoken on the 
»>>^ xj^^NSiUMK l>ear in v, i^^d. s^^r:.c:,:^r^ i-^^i we get 40 cents an 
V^v.:rx ."^r,a »e h^xx^ i*^* re^r^^^^r vU^x s 'ftork. y^ we ha^ne to exist on 
4/ a:,,*Sk If ti>o o:h<^r n\^n ^r:%n rK>c cv.<5 ;r. t>:e ssL^Arie^ they re- 
xV^xt^ s^^vi I o,^^> n\»>vA T^fv* : V ""^rvi tr.v-e :riv ax>e having — don't 
^^x-j^vwnX IV >. ^.'t-ttv.Mv^ :r, th < v.Arccr. i^i ^ixi- ;>-■ . a guaranteed 
>x Vci \\ <^i^, \\> a:y h,r^\^n ivr. irv i>i -otvl a - :*W ^ruissideration. 

V^ \|^\v.\i\^ W 5\^ >;.lt>5 :,:<^ h.\^> :o ;. \ I'r*?:: .»rfare back 

V^ K.xv^ ^^ 5,-r: .^na xx* '^^.^^Y :,^ > y v : x^^ r:«e mles and 

r.^ <,\'^^ ^ }v.^* ^^ ^^ Tv^ ; \^ :yj: \<;: .-x.:\-W V\\ isre lo buy the 
>vt^ vr , ^ \,v.\'*Ss .^^.\; x\,r ;;r "ix'- • ,> v\>5 ..c : .:i.^S- fr.^c- si^rie. We are 
..^.^/V: ^^ c sA V >^' .•< :\ sr x^: ^v-vv\ -.v. --.^.l :; rs x :cr::b> ^xnidition 
t ^^ .V >. :\ V< tVr ^ xn;,n t\ 4 ^; ; >5;x:^ >^-v i^^ii I ijive i» com- 
V ' '^ ^' *^^ **'" ^ ^^ '^^^'S ; t? 1 jt jt-: e\-v^^ .^i.-ri'jiT 4r.A get more 
>*v«-v , i.^ 4 ^^s^'t .^^;,.v\^, ;.\ K\-^ r: i ?. .x.: ,:* ; :r <%rcv:i». I am 
<*i<^ .j: * .^ " v"^ >x-v,^.\ .\\- >fc >^ i *,v.c, ^.^ TV' cf r. X :be service, 

>k .V. .. v^ .\ *>, •4^';-^^, A^ ."v: ^^ : . •; ., ^. : ;v .i* >.g other 

* >\->.^ , . ^; ,vvn;. ^\5s. :< V- ; c ^v^^v- , V V X tv^r doe 

. '», -^ V, ,^ ,- \,^^ \ , -V V N 4-^c ^ ,t\.v,<cv .": :-: y» litf- -:i«i are 

* . \^ :\ V ,x ^,v ' ."^ >^^. -v \^ V. >\v '>^.- '^^Vv :.XY are ^iort of 
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help and they make the night crew deliver specials, report in the 
morning at 9 o'clock and work up to midnight. They get paid for 
it, though, because they need them. 

Mr. Madden. Have you any idea what the average earning power 
of the substitute is during the period of substitute service? 

Mr. Rose. Between $50 and $60 a month during the last two years, 
due to the fact that 250 of us were in France. And there were a large 
number of resignations, also. 

Mr. Madden. But where a man serves six or seven years, what 
would you say ? 

Mr. Rose. Figuring my percentage so far, I would say it is under 
that, because men frequently report and receive only a couple (St 
hours' pay a day. Of course, there are others who earn more. And 
another thing, in the Boston district, in the central office alone, 55 
substitutes out of 75 are married ; 3 have 6 children, 4 have 4 chil- 
dren, 8 have 3 children, 20 have 2 children, and 10 have 1 child. 
Now, these children have to have as much food as anybody else. 
They require as much clothing, and it is a terrible struggle for these 
men to get by on their scant earnings. And as regards that, when I 
stax'ted in to work practically six years ago we received 35 and 40 
cents an hour, and we are still working for 40 cents an hour. 

Mr. Madden. You are going to get 60 cents after a week or so 
[applause]. 

Mr. Rose. Let us hope so. We sure need it. 

Another system here that is absolutely unjust, unfair, and un- 
American, which I have been fighting ever since I have been here — 
and it makes my bloo(f boil every time I think of it — is the way they 
handle the automobile service. We are compelled — not myself; I 
was a chauffeur before I came in here — ^the men are compelled to 
learn to run automobiles on their own time an.d receive no compen- 
sation while they are learning. While I am on that subject, a Wor- 
cester boy tells me that they compel them in Worcester to come out 
and learn the route and the character of it before they assign them 
to the route, and then after they learn the territory they assign 
them to it, but while they are learning the route they are not paid. 
How many- days that takes I don't know, but it is similar to our 
tiuto situation. 

Mr. Madden. That is due to the fact that they don't want to dis- 
miss the men from the service. They want to use them in this 
automobile service, whereas if they wanted to get experts and bring 
them in from the outside they would have to dismiss these men. 
Isn't that the fact? 

Mr. Rose. No, sir; I don't think so. The idea is economy, most of 
our troubles are due to economy. You could not get experts at 40 
cents an hour now, anyway. 

Mr. Madden. Well, there can't be much economy in teaching a man 
to run automobiles. «. 

Mr. Rose. They don't pay them for it while they are learning. 
You can not beat that for economy. 

Mr. Madden. Then, of course, they lose more in the destruction of 
the automobiles than the salary would amount to. 

Mr. Rose. They don't lose. That is my point. It is a dangerous 
condition, due to the fact that these men are not taught properly, 
because with one or two exceptions the men who instruct them are 
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not qualified nien, and the^ are not allowed enough time for instruc- 
tion — that is, for proper instruction. 

Mr. Madden. Who pays for the damage to the automobiles ? 

Mr. KoSE. The men themselves. I paid $5 of my own money my- 
self last year, money deducted from my pay for an unavoidable acci- 
dent. Money has been deducted from hundreds of substitutes and 
other chauffers, and I charge here now it is absolutely an unfair prac- 
tice to deduct money from a substitute for damages to these cars, as 
accidents are imavoidable due to the poor condition of these cars. 
These cars are in a dangerous condition and are a menace to the 
driver and to the public, and if the State had jurisdiction over the 
post ofiices or the substitute chauffeurs, 9 out of 10 of those cars 
would not be permitted to be on the streets. I have driven a White 
2131 car now for six months, and the emergency brakes have been 
reported at least fifty tinier and never repaired, and that car has 
been in four accidents and the men's money has been deductetl from 
tliem, anil these emergency brakes have never been repaired even after 
an a^'cident. And that condition prevails all through the district. It 
should be rectified, all money refunded, and the chauffeurs not com- 
pelled to pay for damages. 

Mr. SrEBNERSOx. How can they deduct from the c ompensation of 
those substitutes when the}^ work for nothing? 

Mr. Rose. You did not get the drift of my speech, sir. The}- are 
not paid while they learn. They send them over to the garage for 
instructions and give them a few minutes or half an hour, until they 
can ^vt around the corner without having a siiiashup, then they are 
called qualified chauffeui's and they have to go on a detail and drive 
an automobile, and then thej^ receive f)ay, but while they are learning^ 
they are not paid. 

Mr. Steenerson, ^Vnd they pay no damages while they are learn- 
ing? 

Mr. Rose. No, sir. If I break in a man — which I have done in a 
few cases — and if they would have an accident, I would pay. All 
instructore assume responsibility for the car. 

Due to the congestion of mail here on account of the strike in New 
y ork of the expivssmen, etc., there was a considerably large amount 
of nuiil came in, big heavy packages, and they did not have enough 
automobiles to carry it, so they detailed niQn from the special-de- 
livery section, and temporary men, etc.* to carry these bundles out on 
foot. They have what they call a Saratoga grip, a bag distinctly 
illegal in my estimation — it has a stiff iron rod, which is very wear- 
ing and soils oiu* uniform,which cost us $37.50 for winter imifornis 
and $20 for sununer uniforms — and we protested ao:ainst that bag. 
1 1'efused to carry it and I dai-ed them to turn me in for insubordina- 
tion, and the man didn't dare go through with it. 

They had a bugaboo — and they got away with it for a few 
months — with regard to ilr. Hurlev and what Mr. Hurley would do^ 
et4.\, until I finally called their bluflf, and I went up to see Mr. Hurley, 
and he ti'eated me very fairlv and told me I did not have to carry 
lliat thing as long as I carried out a decent load. There are a lot of 
these things pulled off in the post office. Since then a lot of the boys 
Ixave l^een thi'eatened with insubordination, but they have not carried 
it through. Still they pei^sist in sending the men out with these 
large, heavy, cuuibersat^«» ba^g^s, dangerous to the public — they tak 
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up half the street — and dangerous things for the men's health. There 
should be a weight limit put on not to exceed 40 pounds as the maxi- 
mum load that a man should be compelled to cany out, and these 
Saratoga grips eliminated: 

Mr. Madden. How much weight do they carry now ? 

Mr. Rose. I have carried out 70 pounds, sir, until I got some sense. 
[Laughter.] I carry out a reasonaole load now. 

Senator Gat. I understand there was an agreement among you gen- 
tlemen in regard to your time ; and if you will file the balance of your 
remarks as a brief, we will appreciate it. We are very much obliged 
to you. 

Mr. Rose. All right, sir ; I will file it. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

(The paper referred to follows :) 

Report oy Substitute Cabrikrs. 

We wish to direct the attention of this committee to the present system of 
granting compensation and providing employment for substitute carriers and !n 
doing so to charge it with being altogether inequitable, unfair, and unjust and a 
hardship under present conditions. For a great service to recruit by a rigid test 
capable young men to fill responsible postal duties and then furnish these men 
only such employment as the tides of chance cast up, meanwhile holding them in 
uncertain livelihood for a period of six or seven years, is a system that is abso- 
lutely un-American and should be eliminated and a new one adopted. 

The prevailing idea of a substitute letter carrier is a mistaken one. This idea 
is that the average substitate carrier is an immature boy of irresponsible habits — 
a boy who in a few short months will be a regular letter carrier — and that it is 
immaterial to him what his wage or conditions are. The truth is in direct vari- 
ance with this theory. The substitute carrier is in all cases an American citizen ; 
average age, 28 years ; a married man in most cases, with an average of three 
children. In the Boston central post office 55 substitutes out of 75 are married. 
Three have six children, 4 have four, 8 have three, 20 have two children, and 
10 have one child. These children are Americans, yet their fathers^ are unable to 
give them the things that the most ignorant foreign immigrant can give to his 
offspring. (A common laborer receives $4.50 a day.) During the war the for- 
eigners and draft dodgers earned $50 to $70 a week, while the substitute, loyal to 
his country, remained at his work at a mere pittance to help fill the gap caused 
by his fellow worker going to war. 

Substitute letter carriers are obliged to pass a rigid civil-service examination 
to receive appointment. They necessarily have to be equipped with a good 
education to properly perform their duties, and must of necessity possess excel- 
lent physical and moral qualifications. Their duties are most exacting and re- 
quire intelligent and constant attention. The substitute is obliged to be on call 
10 consecutive hours, but receives no compensation unless actually employed. 

The letter carriers in the city delivery are first appointed as substitutes and 
serve as such for approximately six years, during which time the average earn- 
ings are about $50 a month. Should they remain in service for 10 years and 
receive automatic promotions each year, they would, under present conditions, 
earn an average of $942 per year, or a fraction over $2.61 a day. 

I submit herewith a statement showing the total earnings of a letter carrier 
for his first 12 years' service : 

Six years as substitute at $50 a month— $600 a year $3, 600 

First year as regular 1,000 

Second year as regular 1, 100 

Third year as regular 1, 200 

Fourth year as regular 1,300 

Fifth year as regular 1,400 

Sixth year as regular 1,500 

Twelve years 11, 100 

Average salary per year for 12-year period $925. 00 

Average salary per month for 12-year period 75. 50 

J^yerage salary per day for 12-year period .. . - 2. 51 

Average salary, per hour, for 12-year period . 31" 



A anan fan m#t anaia foil etttettwtaem wko is VMlcrfed, badlj dodied, or 
tnMiM«v| witb del>Uf ; ncitlier c^Ji Ike thp bimaelf and his ea^ksy^r justice when 
frp^UA an n mfiir>r fn^ in a machine 

VwU'T (•xf5itinf? nileM ami cr>n«J{rioD.s a snh^titute csn be compelled to do any- 
thing hi5« irninTWnmj ofRcfal demands, under the penalty of insobordination. 
He turn to rffiir#rr at 6^> a. m. and await to be detailed. If a r^olar man is 
absent or late he fa |»at on ttmt nmte. If the reinilar carrier reports the ^ sob ** 
la talcen off, and he is pol<I only for actual time. It is a dally occarrence for 
a " aul' '* to refiort at ^30, remain on the ** bench ^ all day and receive two or 
thrifti houra* pay. The avera^ jnibst irate, nmler the present conditicms, has 
to put in 10 and 12 lioarn' time to secure 8 hours* work. He Is under orders 
all this time but does not receive oompensatioD, exo^t for time actually worked 
on a route. 

There la no class of men in the United States (all good, honest, loyal citizens) 
who are treated as mean, paid so little, worked as many hours as the substitute 
carriers. They are the most valuable employees of the Post OflSce D^mrtment: 
the most essential, and the least api»eciate(L A substitute must l>e qualified to 
deliver a strnn^e route in a Strang toi^-n without a niinute*s notice. He de- 
livers special-del i very letters In the morning, an auxiliary to a route in the 
middle of the day, then a fe\i' hours on parcel post (either on foot, a team, 
4}T an auto), collects mall (on foot or with auto, as the case may be), at night. 
He is held to all laws and regulations, wears the same uniform as a regular 
carrier, works the bourn of a slave, and is paid at the rate of 40 cents an hour. 
He works as a sub^tittite for Hev**n years, then six years before he Is coni^idered 
,a capable man. 

Thirteen years to learn his trade ! A rank Injustice ! 

In this connection I desire to quote from the most recent annual report of the 
Postmaster General, Mr. Hurleson. Under the heading of ** Ck>mpensatiOB of 
,employe«»s " there appears the following statement : 

** It has been tho eam^^st eifort of the department to fix the standards of 
rotes of pay for the different classen of work at from 15 to 30 per cent above 
the average rates paid for similar services by the leading commercial instltu- 
tlonH of the country. The same rule has been followed throughout the Postal 
Service In fixing salaries that are not fixed by law. Whenever an employee or 
a group of employees Is found to be receiving salaries below the standard, the 
department will make an effort to secure appropriate increases." 

The clulni has been made that no comparison could be made of a substitute 
letter carrier with any trade or craft in this country in regard to conditions 
or wages. We desire to take issue with this statement. This comparison 
can !)e made. A Huhstitute is a relief man, or extra man, capable of delivering 
nny rotite In his district. He delivers heavy loads of parcel post on foot. 
He collects moll on foot and by auto, as the case may be. He drives all 
makes of automobiles owned by the Government. He is a qualified man 
in all hmnchea of the service ; even does clerk's work. 

All large tlrnis engaged in selling milk, bread, newspapers, etc., have a deliv- 
ery system. For every eight men (on regular routes) they have an extra 
man called a route boss. This man is qualified to take any one of these eight 
routes and deliver same. He is considered as an asset to the firm, a valuable 
man. and Is paid the following rates on the average: 

Itellef man, milk team, $33 per week. 

llellef nmn, bread team, $30 per week. 

Uellef man, newspaper team, $30 per week. 

Uellef man, substitute carrier, 40 cents per hour. 

Parcel post, on foot, equals hod carrier, 60 cents per hour. 

(Collecting mail, on foot, equals longshoreman, 75 cents per hour. 

** Sub," 40 cents per hour, equals laborer, 55 cents per hour. 

Parcel-post team equals union teamster, $23 to $28 per week. 

Parcel-post auto equals chauffeur, $26 to $35 per week. 

The substitute's pay is below the standard, yet the department has made 
no efft>rt to Increase our hourly rate. 

We have not rect^ved an increase in five years. 

SEEK AIJJfiVIATION IN VAIN. 

Alleviation has been sought in vain ; every legitimate means has been tried 
>> fair working ivnditlona One of the most lucrative branches of the 
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Government's service has been doomed to sweatshop conditions, abhorrent to 
every right-thinking citizen, and entirely foreign to established American 
standards. 

UNION WAOKS. 

Comparative statement of earnings for 8 hours in various occvpations and 

industries. 





1911, 

hourly 

rate. 


1911, 

8-hoar 

day. 


1918, 

hourly 

rate. 


19f8, 

8-hour 

day. 


Percent 
increase. 


Briclrlayers 


to. 60 
.47 
.37 
.35 
.50 
.50 
.65 
.50 
.52 
.50 
.56 
.48 
.38 
.36 
.40 
.26 
.26 
.27 
.25 
.35 
.55 

.35 
.40 


t4.80 
3.76 
2.96 
2.80 
4.00 
4.00 
5.20 
4.00 
4.16 
4.00 
4.48 
3.84 
3.04 
2.88 
3.20 
2.08 
2.08 
2.16 
2.00 
2.80 
f 4.40 

2.80 
3.20 


to. 85 

:?§ 

.55 
.75 
.70 
.85 
.85 
.75 
) .85 • 
.80 1 
.70 I 
.65 
.75 
.80 1 
.60 > 
.60 
.65 1 
.65 
.70 
.75 

.40 
.40 


16.80 
6.80 
5.60 
4.40 
6.00 
• 5.60 
6.80 
6.80 
6.00 
6.80 
6.40 
5.60 
5.20 
6.00 
6.40 
6.40 
4.80 
5.20 
5.20 
5.60 
6.00 

3.20 
3.20 


40 


CSarpenters 


84 


Cement workers 


93 


Hod carriers 

Inside wiremen 


52 

50 


Painters 


43 


Plasterers 


30 


Plumbers 


75 


Sheet metal 


45 


Steam fitters 


75 


Structural iron 


45 


Boil^ makers 


46 


Machinist 


60 


Molders 


100 


Pattern makers. 


100 


M'nchtni-'^t, ahip yard -,,., . ^ 


140 


Loueshoremen 


140 


CWil WtaerS r -,.,.,.T-.,.T.».r.T.T...T.T,^,-.-.-.T-, 


147 


Tcack layers....... 


150 


CofDD€>rsmlth8 .-...,•,, ,.....-,...-.-,.. ^-^r 


100 


Laihers 


40 


Substitute carriers: 

AtixiUary time ^.... 


(?) 


Wck time , 


a) 







Substitute carriers received 40 cents an hour in 1913, and they received 40 cents an hour in 1919. If they 
are hicky, they sometimes earn S3.20 a day. 



LIVING WAGE DESIRED. 



If a substitute had devoted one-half the time he has devoted to the post 
office to learning any one of these listed trades he would earn at the present 
time double, and In some cases triple, what he now earns as a substitute. At 
the end of three years he would have a trade learned which would entitle him 
to the maximum rate of pay of said craft. As a letter carrier, after six or sev^i 
years' apprenticeship, he h«s six years more to serve before receiving the max- 
imum wage. 

A workman, whatever he may be, is worthy of his hire. You are bound to 
take into consideration the high cost of living when measuring his compensation 
for a day's work. The records show that the cost of living in Boston has in- 
creased 85 per cent, and even more, since 1913. Substitute carriers find it diffi- 
cult to secure the bare necessities of life at the wages they receive. Such a con- 
dition ought not to exist anywhere. A worker is entitled, if he is sober and 
industrious, as a matter of right, to something more than the bare living cost 

His right is to secure a wage that shall secure to himself and his dependents 
those ordinary comforts of life that go to make up a happy home. 

Evei-y man is entitled to an opportunity to earn a living, to a fair wage, to 
reasonable hours of work and proper working conditions, to a decent home, to 
the opportunity to play, to learn to worship, and to love, as well as to toil, and 
the responsibility rests upon Congress to see that these conditions and oppor- 
tunities prevail for the substitute letter carriers. 

This is the age of reconstraetion, and the living wage is one of the grievances 
the substitute carriers submit to Congress to remedy. The living wage — a prin- 
ciple which can be made practical only when enforced by law. 

What, then, is a living wage? A living wage is one sufficient to enable a 
man to maintain himself in reasonable comfort. The worker, moreover, should 
be able, when all expenses have been paid for family or personal maintenance, 
to put some little savings aside to provide against the day of death, sickness, 
or unemployment. 

145191— 19— VOL 1, FT 2 4 
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LIMITATION OF SUBSTITUTION. 

There is no trade or profession in the world so difficult to learn as to require 
12 years before reaching the maximum salary. Three years Is the maximum 
and two the average an apprentice serves to learn the various trades in this 
country. It Is an Injustice to compel a substitute to serve 12 years before 
reaching the maximum salary. 

We favor a bill to the effect that a substitute letter carrier should serve his 
probation period the first six monttis of appointment, after which time his 
seniority in the service as a letter carrier should count, and when appointed 
as a regular letter carrier should enter the grade according to his seniority, 
which should date from the time of his appointment In the service. 

This is only common justice to loyal American citizens who have served their 
country vwell. I;i Boston over 200 substitute carriers enlisted In the Army 
iind Navy during the war. 

SHIPBUILDING WAGE- ADJUSTMENT BOABD. 

Section XXIV. Learners* rates- for certain crafts In which the supply of 
journeymen is inadequate. After consultation with the International officer^ 
of the International Union of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, and Helpers 
of America, we prescribe the following rates and conditions for pupils In the 
training schools in the different yards under our jurisdiction: 

(1) Riveters' learners, 56 cents, to be continued for a period not to exceed 
six weeks, when they are to be advanced to the full riveters' pay of 80 
cents. (2) Chippers' and calkers* learners, 56 cents for six weeks; then full 
pay of 80 cents an hour. (3) Drillers* learners, 46 cents to be continued for 
a period not to exceed four weeks, when they are to be advanced to a full 
drillers' pay of 68 cents. 

The major number of these " learners " were not citizens ; were not loyal 
Americans; but were "draft dodgers" and were paid good wages, while the 
substitute carriers, native-born Americans, were working for a mere pittance, 
or else suffering and fighting In France. We had no redress except Congress, 
and Congress neglected us, 

TOTAL BUDGETS. 

For the purpose of bringing out the real significance of the result of recent 
studies and investigations as to Increased cost of living and the minimum 
income or budgetary requirements of the normal family of the wage earner, 
the totals called for by the different studies of family budgets which have been 
made in the recent years are submitted in comparative form : 

Minimum annual budgetary requiretnents of wage earner. 



Canadian DcH>artment of Labw 

State of Washuurton Department of Labor 

Department of Health. New York City 

Average of 24 principal American cities 

ifiTiimnm health diet, Prof . M. E. Jaffa 

Bureau of Mmiicipal Research, Philadelphia 

Philadelphia shipyard workws 

Seattle s&eet railway arbitration board 

Prof. J. B. Peixotto, Universitv of Cahfomia 

Unskilled labor. New York aty, February, 1917 



Food total. 


1913 


1917 


S607 


$1,513 


515 


1,2817 


673 


1,682 


666 


1,650 


544 


1,360 


500 


1,200 


640 


1 431 


533 


1,506 


540 


1,476 


500 


1,000 



1918 



$1,832 
1,544 
1,88& 
2,000 
1,732 
1,440 
1,717 
1,807 
1,653 
1,200 



Prom these exhibits, as well as from other facts relating to the budgetary 
studies, it is apparent that a budget of family expenditures at the present 
time to cover the minimum of subsistence requires an annual wage of at least 
$1,300, while a budget of expenditures to provide for a minimum standard of 
comfort calls for a wage which will yield annual earnings of approximately 
$1,G00. The wage arbitration board in the street railway dispute in Seattle 
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fixed this minimum in December, 1917, at $1,505 for motormen and conductors 
in Seattle and Tacoma. The cost of living has increased 20 per cent since 
then, making the minimum at the present time $1,806 for a living wage. 

The cost of living is not unusually high in these cities, and, as a matter 
of fact, is lower than in maLy other localities in the country. This is not n 
local minimum of subsistence and comfort, therefore, but one which should 
have a general application. 

A substitute carrier has to live the same as other men, yet he does not 
secure any increase in his pay. No work is guaranteed him. 

The following table shows the cost of specified items of expenditure in the 
workingmen's budget in 1900, and the estimated cost of similar budgets in 
1914, 1917, 1918. The budget of 1900 is based on the average expenditures of 
2,567 families as ascertained by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and published in its report on cost of living (18th Annual Report, 1903). The 
figures for 1914, 1917, and 1918 are obtained by applying to the principal items 
of the 1900 budget the percentage of increase of those years as compared with 
1900. According to the estimate of this bureau the total increase in the cost 
of food was 85 per cent since 1913. 

Estimated ic^rkingmarV 8 budgets, IOI4, 1917, 1918, compared with 1900. 



Items of expenditures. 



Food 

Rent 

Mortgages 

Fuel and light 

Clothing 

Taxes 

Insurance.. 

Or^uoizations 

Religious purposes 

Charity 

Furmture— utensils 

Books, newspapers. . , . . 
Amusements, vacations 

Luxuries 

Sickness 

Other purxx>se8 

Total 



Average 
expendi- 
tures of 

2,667 
families 
inl900. 



$327.00 

100.00 

12.00 

40.00 

108.00 

6.00 

21.00 

9.00 

8.00 

3.00 

26.00 

8.00 

12.00 

23.00 

21.45 

45.00 



769. 45 



Estimated average expendi- 
tures of a workingman's 
familj' in — 



1914 



$477.00 

132.00 

12.00 

46.00 

121.00 

6.00 

21.00 

9.00 

8.00 

3.00 

30.00 

8.00 

12.00 

24.00 

21.00 

50.67 



979.67 



1917 



$716.00 

1S9.00 

12.00 

82.00 

210.00 

6.00 

21.00 

9.00 

8.00 

3.00 

39.00 

9.00 

13.00 

27.00 

25.00 

67.00 



1,401.00 



1918 



$870.00 

192.00 

12.00 

98.00 

252.00 

6.00 

23.00 

9.00 

8.00 

3.00 

48.00 

10.00 

13.00 

32.00 

30.00 

80.00 



1,686.00 



SUBSTITUTE WAGE INADEQUATE. 



The substitute carriers' pay at the present time is inadequate for the 
maintenance of even a minimum standard of family comfort. Substitute letter 
carriers request a minimum rate of pay of $4 a day for 8 hours work in 10, 
or else 80 cents an hour for work performed. If ordered to report to be paid 
for 8 hours. 

At the present time substitutes earn less than $3 a day, and put in as many 
as 14 hours to secure even $3. Assuming: it were physically possible for a 
substitute to work every day in the year, including all holidays and Sundays, 
even under these impossible conditions, his annual earnings would be only 
$1,200, which is $500 below the minimum of comfort prescribed by recent 
budgets, and approximately only the amount called for by the minimum standard 
of subsistence. As a matter of fact, because of the arduousness of his work, and 
the shortage of work under present conditions, a substitute does unusually well 
if he averages 300 days a year, or $960, the maximum salary of a substitute. 
Small pay in these hard times. 

Under actual working conditions, his annual earnings at the rate requested 
of $4 for a basic 8-hour day, might range between a maximum of $1,100 to $1,200 
per annum, which is $500 below the income indicated by recent inquiries as to 
the bare minimum of subsistence of an average wage earner's income. 

Due to the fact that a substitute has no regular work, no regular time, but 
is under orders all the time, a higher rate should be given him so as to secure 
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a day's pay. At the present time a substitute has to work from 9 to 14 hours 
to secure 8 hours' pay. If hia rate was 80 cents an hour, he would not have to 
labor so many hours to secure enough to live on. These long hours and un- 
pleasant conditions are gradually ruining tlie health and strength of the 
substitute carrier. When a substitute is appointed he Is bordering on a 
breakdown. In Boston three men died who were at the head of the list. Six 
years subbing ruined them. One diet! two days after he was appointed a regular 
man. Ten nu^n out of 40 in special-delivery section had a nervous breakdown 
the past year. 

SUBSTITUTES DKTAIIJCD AS 8PECTAT^DELI\'EBY MESSENGERS. 

Substitute carriers detailed as special-delivery messengers are obliged to 
*• enter " specials, viz, write the name, address, place where letter was mailed 
and time of mailing, and time of receipt by messenger. This work according to 
the P. L. and II. is supposed to be done by clerks. Due to a system of economy 
substitute carriers are obliged to do this work, for which they receive no com- 
pensation. He is paid 8 cents for each special-delivery letter delivered, and 
does not receive any compensation for this extra work of " entering " specials. 

Writing in these special-delivery letters entails the slowing up of the 
delivery of same. Lately a nimiber of substitutes have been sent to the superin- 
tendent of carriers for punishment, or to be reprimanded, for not making these 
records complete, or because their writing was not clear. The substitutes feel 
that this is an injustice, inasmuch as it is a clerk's work, and, furthermore, 
they receive no compensation for this work. If clerks " entered " these specials 
as is required by law, he would receive his 8 cents for each letter just the 
:same, and would not be subjected to so much criticism and the danger of 
suspension. 

SPECIAT^-DELIVERY FEES. 

The fees for special-delivery letters is 10 cents for each stamp, 8 cents of 
which goes to the messenger and 2 to the Government. We respectfully request 
that the fees on this matter be increased to 12 cents for a special-delivery 
«tamp. This would increase the earnings of the men delivering specials to 10 
<?ents for each letter delivered. 

WEEKLY PAY DAYS. 

For some yeai-s we enjoyed what is known as the O. K. system, but after 
the reorganization of our ofTice by the inspectors that w^as taken away from us. 
The result was and is a hardship on the men. At the present time we are paid 
every 17 days, which places us at a great disadvantage, prevents us from 
buying for cash, which experience teaches to be an economic advantage, and 
forces us to purchase under the " credit system " (payment of bills every two 
weeks) and buy in one place of business, thereby losing the benefit of lower 
prices for cash offered by other houses. If anyone needs ^veekly payments it 
is the substitute carrier. 

LIMITING THE NUMBER OF SUBSTITUTES. 

At the present time in Boston there are close onto 500 substitutes, a ratio of 
1 substitute to 3 regular carriers, which in our opinion is far greater than the 
requirements of the service would normally demand. These conditions tend 
to convey to our minds the necessity of some rule by Congress whereby an 
appointment of substitute carriers would be restricted to the actual needs of 
an office under normal conditions, which would have a tendency to shorten 
the period of substitute service, as well as to increase his earnings during such 
period. 

We respectfully request that the ratio be one substitute to eight carrit^rs. 

PARCEL POST ON FOOT. 

A new system of having substitute carriers deliver parcel post on foot has 
Just been put into effect the past few months. These bundles are put in n 
large satchel, 30 inches wide and 30 inches deep, that* weigh 6 pounds. Two 
lieavy bars are at the mouth of the bag, making the bag very rigid and very 
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difficult to get through the crowds of pedestrians. These b.igs are very hard 
on our uniforms, wearing and chafing the cloth. They hold an enormous weight 
and are a menace to the health of any men compelled to carry them. 

We respectfully request that a rule be made eliminating these New York or 
Saratoga grips and limiting the weight of all loads carried out to 40 pounds 
each trip. 

DAMAGE TO GOVEKNMENT-OWNEI) AUTOS. 

Substitute letter carriers are compelled to learn how to drive automobiles 
on their own time, and no compensation for the time spent in learning. One 
substitute was turned In for insubordination for refusing to learn unless he 
received compensation. In case of an accident to the automobile he is driving, 
the substitute is charged with the damages, a price set on the cost of damage 
and the amount of this arbitrary ruling taken in a lump sum from the sub- 
stitute's pay. These damaged autos are repaired in the garage run by the Post 
Office Department. The wages of the mechanics are paid by the Government, 
yet the substitute, with a wage of 40 cents an hour, is taxed for unavoidable 
damages. A large number of substitutes have paid for damages, the record of 
all such accidents and amount deducted is kept on file In the office of the super- 
intendent of mails. 

Substitutes do not desire to run these autos but are compelled to do so by 
the supervisory officials. These automobiles used In the mail service for parcel 
post and the collection of mails are in a deplorable condition. Substitutes 
report them for poor brakes, etc., but nothing Is done in the majority of cases, 
except to give the car to some one else. These cars are a danger and a menace 
to the public. 

We request Congress to enact a law to refund all money deducted from post- 
office employees for these automobile accidents. There is no other redress. A 
supervisory official rules the chauffeur to blame in the majority of cases and the- 
man has no redress. The amount charged Is deducted against his will. 

SUPERVISOBY OFFICIALS. 

The substitute carrier, due to the fact that he has no permanent work or 
assignment is under the order of any or all supervisory officials who have 
work to do. In a good many cases these men are puffed up with the authority 
given them, blinding them to all sense of honor and justice. They can and do 
make life miserable for the substitute carriers who have no redress. If the 
substitute refuses some order he is threatened with punishment and is turned 
in for insubordination. This word is a terrible weapon in the hands of an 
unscrupulous person, and is used to a great extent against substitutes. 

SAMTATlOiN. 

The room that substitutes are compelled to wait in, until called, is very un- 
sanitary. The air is poor, as the room is poorly ventilated. It is a rank injus- 
tice to compel men to remain in an unsanitary room for hours without compen- 
sation just to cover a possible emergency that rarely occurs. 

REVERTED SPECIAL-DELIVERY FEES. 

A new system has been inaugurated of reverting fees to the Government on 
all box letters, callers, and general-delivery letters. This detracts from the 
earnings of substitute letter carriers detailed as messengers. These men de- 
tailed as messengers are entitled to the substitutes' standard rate of pay per 
hour, but due to the system of crowding the special-delivery section with sub- 
stitute carriers, their earnings are less than the hour rate. 

All substitutes working as special-delivery messengers should receive a suffi- 
cient number of specials to secure a day's pay at the standard rate of pay, or 
else be assigned and paid at the hour rate. This would eliminate many injus- 
tices, as at present a large number of special-delivery packages come through 
the mails that weigh 50 pounds and more. These bundles receive the same serv- 
ice as a letter, which is an injustice to the man receiving the letter, as bundles 
delay the messenger going through crowds. We respectfully request that a rul- 
ing be made where a special-delivery stamp would be required on every 5 pounds 
over 10 pounds on any. one bundle. This would have the tendency to Increase 
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tli(» earnlnjTH of .sul)8tltute carriers and would ft<ld extra revenue to the Post 
Of lice Department. 

Bear In mind tlmt the substitute carrier is an American. Many of us have 
fought in France for. democracy and against a system that is kindred to that 
in vogue at the i)resent time in the Post Office Department. 

Sometimes a man stands up for Ids rights as an American citizen and is 
informed that lie is just a " sub " witli no rights tliat a sui)ervi8ory official is 
bound to re8i>ect. 

We respectfully request a ruling on the word " insubordination " and the 
rights of a substitute. 

COST OF UNIFORM. 

Substitute letter carriers, as representatives of the Government, are obliged 
to conduct themselves at all times in a manner which will reflect credit upon 
the service. They must meet their obligations promptly, live decently, and 
while on duty present a neat appearance In uniform, which they must purchase 
from their earnings of 40 cents an hour, and which have advanced in price ap- 
proximately 100 per cent since 1912. A uniform that cost $18 in 1912 cost 
$37 in 1919, the identically same uniform that a regular carrier buys. 

A substitute must possess and wear other apparel which the ordinary citizen 
does not require, and their financial outlay in this respect is far in excess of 
employees ' in private occupations. 

We respectfully request that Congress appropriates money to cover the cost 
of two imlforms, shoes, etc., for substitute carriers every year. This amount 
(approximately $100) is extra money expended yearly by every substitute car- 
rier to enable him to keep up to the standerd set by the Inspectors. 

KEGULAB MEN DOING SUBSTITUTE WORK. 

At the Back Bay Sta,tion a system of economy has been inaugurated. This 
economy system as worked at this station is taking work away from the sub- 
stitute carriers. The regular men who are used during the year as night split- 
ters are detached from this work during the summer months and put on routes 
to take the place of regular men on their vacations. This detracts from the 
small earnings of the substitutes, as they have as many substitutes assigned 
there as before this system was inaugurated. 

WOBKINQ CONDITIONS — ^LONG HOUBS. 

The inadequate salaries paid i)ostal employees have been the cause of thou- 
sands of the most competent and highly trained men leaving the service to enter 
more lucrative fields of labor. Those who have remained, in numerous instances, 
have been forced to find extra work outside of their regular employment to make 
both ends meet and give their families a little extra food. 

The service rendered by the Post Office Department has for a long period of 
time been criticized for its inefficiency due to its inadequate force of competent 
workers and crippled facilities for transacting i)ostal business. Trained and 
efficient employees should be induceil to remain in the ser\ice. with ±he assur- 
ance that they will receive an adequate wage and decent treatment. The Postal 
Service needs to be raised to its former efficient state as soon as possible, but it 
can not be expected to obtain this position until the proi)er inducements and 
conditions are oftered to the present employees and those desirous of taking up 
the work. 

We desire to draw the attention of this committee to a condition affecting 
the substitute carriers that should receive your earnest and serious considera- 
tion. Complaints are continually being made by substitutes that they are com- 
pelled to work an excessive number of hours overtime and not being paid in 
proportion to the number of hours put in. The cause of these complaints seems 
to l^ the failure to increase the force of regular employees to meet the increased 
business of the Postal Service. (It is a matter of record that only one regular 
carrier was added to the force in the whole country. In Boston 23 regular car- 
riers were detached from regular routes and are taking work away from substi- 
tutes. The last two substitutes appointed, December 15, 1918, were set back on 
the substitute list May 8, 1919. This is very discouraging to a man who has 
subbed over six years and is going back on the list instead of ahead.) 

The eight-hour law was enacted to conserve the health of the employees in 
the Postal Service. Its purpose was to give an opportunity for rest and re- 
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cuperation from the fatigue incident to the demand on the physical and mental 
ener^es of the employees. It was presumed to give an opportunity for self- 
development outside of working hours and to give the employees more time to 
attend to their personal and family affairs. 

The policy of working a substitute the length of time they do at present is 
wrong. No man should be compelled to report early in the morning and re- 
main late in the evening in order to earn enough to keep himself and family in 
the bare necessities of life. It is false economy, for the reason that waste of 
-human energy, with corresponding Increase in gdckness and breaking down of 
health of the employees, can not be offset by the saving of a few dollars in a 
desire to economize. 

These complaints can be remedied by the enactment of a law to pay time and 
a half for all overtime in excess of eight hours between the starting time and 
th(B finishing time of the schedules of duty. The enactment of such a law will 
increase the earning power of substitutes and not compel them to work 14 hours 
to secure a day's pay. We hpi)e the committee will see fit to enact this law. 

BUEEAU OF LABOB STATISTICS. 

Retail food prices collected by the United States Byreau of Labor Statistics 
from more than 2,000 stores in 45 cities in November, 1918, showed an average 
advance of 83 per cent over the average price for the year 1913, which has been 
taken as a satisfactory standard. The greatest increases in the five-year inter- 
val from November, 1913, to November, 1918, were in the prices of lard, bacon, 
corn meal, flour, sugar, and pork, each of which advanced 100 per cent or more. 
No article of food for which prices were collected showed an increase of less 
than 50 per cent for the five-year period. 

No other single percentage is as representative of the rise in the cost of food 
since 1913, as that indicated by the food index numbers of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics ; the bureau's figures are moreover substantially in 
accord with those of other reliable agencies. Using average prices for the year 
1913 as a base, these under index numbers show an increase in the price of 
food up to July 1, 1919, of 85 per cent. This percentage has, therefore, been 
adopted in this report as measuring the increase in cost of food from 1913 to 
July, 1919. 

INCBEASE IN THE COST OF LIVING. 

An estimated increase of 85 per cent in the cost of living between July, 1914, 
and July 1, 1919, for wage earners in representative industrial communities in 
the United States is announced in a statement issued lately by the national 
industrial conference board. 

The increase in cost between July, 1914, and July 1, 1919, of the separate items 
entering into the family budget were : 

Increase, per cent. 

Food 83 

Shelter.: 20 

Clothing 93 

Fuel and light 55 

Sundries 75 

The distribution of annual expenditures of wage earners* families for these 
major divisions of the family budget has been carefully studied by a number 
of different agencies. On the whole, these studies show such close agreement 
that an independent investigation for the purpose of this report was unneces- 
sary. The most important of such studies is that of the United States Bureau 
of Labor statistics, which found that expenditure for food required about 43 
per cent of the total ; for shelter, 18 per cent ; clothing, 13 per cent ; for fuel and 
light, 6 per cent ; and for sundries, 20 per cent. 

LATEST BEPOBT OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOB, BUBEAU OF STATISTICS. 

It requires $2,500 a year to keep the average American family. Government 
investigators have found. Furthermore, the cost of living throughout the 
United States is still soaring. These figures have just been announced by the 
Department of Labor, which has made a year's survey of living conditions in 
the United States. How family budgets in most large cities work out for the 
year is indicated by the income and expense account of 518 families in New 
York City : 
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Where the money goes — ^average five to a family: 



Food $649.92 I Clothing $253.62 



Rent 214. 62 



Fuel, light 64. 30 



Furniture 51.05 1 Miscellaneous 284.35 

a total of $1,508.92. These expenditures show the amounts needed for actual 
family necessities. To provide for the simplest comforts and extras it Is esti* 
mated that at lefist $1,000 more will be needed, so that the family average, that 
is, the sum which each family should have as a minimum, is $2,500. 

The substitute carrier's maximum is $900. The average for the country Is 
$600 a year. 

The question arises: Why should any able-bodied man be expected to "sub** 
at a maximum rate of 40 cents an hour, an average of $2.51 a day for this 
13-year apprenticeship? A large number have asked themselves this question — 
a larger number will ask the same in the future. The answer has been and 
will be; If a common laborer earns $4 a day, a substitute, who is far more 
intelligent than a common laborer, certainly can secure that rate in any posi- 
tion or trade. 

The sky is the limit for a man who works as hard and conscientiously as a 
substitute carrier. Tlie Inrge number of employees who are resigning bear out 
this statement, and they are all making good in their new positions. For in- 
stance : A substitute chauffeur receives 40 cents an hour, whereas a chaufliBur 
for any large firm receives $26 to $28 a week, time and a half overtime on ft 
basic day of eight hours, and his meals when sent on a long trip. ' 

Ten years ago the position was rated as one of the best in the country^ 
superior to all trades ; to-day a hod carrier, laborer, or longshoreman has a 
superior job in regard to hours, work, compensation, and conditions. He is 
not required to take an examination or buy a uniform that costs over two 
weeks' pay. The time has come to better conditions before there is a tremen- 
dous shortage of substitutes and regular men. 

All the figures in this report are from recognized authorities and may be 
secured any time by this Committee on Postal Affairs. The conditions are 
true; the result of an investigation among 500 substitute carriers in Boston. 
Their conditions are deplorable and should be bettered. It is an injustice to 
compel a man, in order to hold his place on the list, to report and stay all day 
in an unsanitary and unhealthy room to cover a possible emergency. He re- 
ceives no compensation for this report. He Is a human being; requires as 
much food to live (his family likewise) as any other man In this country. 

We hope you can and will improve our condition. We have no redress — no 
hope of betterment, except what lle^ In the hands of Congress. 

We request a bill along these lines : 

Whereas the period of substitution now ranges In excess of six years; 
Whereas a substitute must ^ erve 5 years or more before reaching maximum 
salary, making a total of 11 years: Be It 

Resolved, That upon entrance Into the Postal Service, a substitute letter car- 
rier shall serve a probationary period of one year, at the expiration of which 
he Jhall be promoted to the regular force at the entrance, or first grade, sal- 
ary, and shall enjoy all the legislation and privileges provided for the regular 
carriers, such as fixed hours of duty, vacation, compensatory time for Sundays 
and holidays, as well as automatic promotion to the next grade after one 
year's satisfactory rervlce in each. 

Provided J hoicever, That until such time as he may be assigned to a regular 
collection or delivery route, which shall be determined by his rating on the 
civil service register, he shall in intervening time be employed during his daily 
tour of duty as special-delivery messenger, auxiliary carrier, substituting a 
carrier absent with or without pay, and parcel post. 

Provided, further, That all substitute letter carriers In the United States 
Postal Service at the time this legislation may be enacted into law shall be 
retained in the service and shall receive credit for each and every year they 
have served as substitutes, and shall be Immediately promoted to the regular 
force at the salary and grade they are entitled to in accordance with the number 
of years they have served previous to the enactment of this legislation. 

Senator Gay. We will next hear from Mr. Joseph Kaplan, sub- 
stitute clerk. 
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STATEUEUT OF MB. JOSEPH KAPLAN, BOSTON POST OFFICE. 

Mr. Kaplan. Mr. Chairman, members of the commission, brother 
coworkers, I am Joseph Kaplan, Boston postal district. I don't 
believe the commission need go any further than the substitute end 
of it to paint this picture black. When you stop to think of what 
men that enter this business really sacrifice, and especially during the 
crucial period of the late war, when good jobs were waiting for 
everyone that was physically able, and they were patriotic enough 
to stay by the Government at the small rate of 40 cents an hour. 

Representative Madden, if I may use his name, asked one of the 
regular clerks a few minutes ago what the argument he had other 
than the salary question that had changed conditions. If I may be 
allowed. Congressman Madden and Mr. Chairman, I will say that 
when my father talked it into me to take the civil-service examina- 
tion, and when I looked over that examination pamphlet for clerk 
and carrier, the first-grade examination called for "railway mail 
clerks," the second grade called for "clerks and <;arriers," third 
grade " laborers." Now, what are they doing to-day with the sub- 
stitutes? They are using the substitutes to perform laborers' work; 
in other words, what longshoremen perform. They have used the 
substitute clerks and carriers likewise as parcel-post men or perform- 
ing same as hod carriers ; they are using them, the substitute clerks 
and carriers, vice versa in all these departments. I have been used 
in the capacity of a driver of parcel post; I have been used as a 
longshoreman, as I may term it, on account of my build ; I made a 
good example, I believe, and they used me for that purpose. 

Mr. Madden. In other words, one of the first jobs a clerk doesi 
when he enters the substitute service is to lift a 200-pound mail bag. 

Mr. Kaplan. Yes, sir. If he gets by that, he is O. K. That re- 
minds me, Mr. Chairman, the story of a temporary clerk who came 
into one of the Boston post offices and did not know the condition of 
the clerks, and he asked the gentleman in charge where his desk was. 
Instead of being given a desk he was directed to put on a pair of 
overalls and go in the paper room. 

In reference to the pay that longshoremen of this district get, 
longshoremen get $1 an hour and hod carriers 75 cents an hour. 
At my old job the car men in Boston are getting 60 cents an hour, 
and I have been patriotic enough, a married man with a family, to 
work for this business, to help build this business up, to do my bit, to 
be patriotic in every sense of the word, all for 40 cents an hour, and, 
as usual, with the threat of insubordination if I changed my expres- 
sion on certain things that I had to perform. 

To-day in Boston food and clothing has advanced in the last five 
years 125 per c^t. What has the substitute clerk's pay advanced? 
We received three or four years ago 35 cents an hour and 40 cents 
an hour when the regular man was off sick. What are we receiving 
to-day? We are receiving 40 cents an hour. Just imagine, gentle- 
men, 40 cents an hour when we work. They don't even guarantee us 
that. I have interviewed about 50 substitute clerks in Boston, and 
I have asked them personally to give me an estimate of how much 
money they earned in the last year, and I have got figures which 
show that they average $800 a year. Can you imagine that, gentle- 
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men — $800 a year in these abnormal times? Sixteen dollars, a week, 
or even less than that, to meet the expenses that have gone up on 
accoimt of the war and other high cost in the food line. It is 
certainly absurd, gentlemen, that the Post Office Department has 
allowed these conditions to prevail. 

Now, what is a substitute clerk ? He takte the place of the regular 
men. He comes in in all emergencies, and emei^ncies are existing 
all the time in the post offices, because they never employ enough men ; 
and even to-day if the de[>artnient appointed in the Boston district 
500 regular clerks for the different stations, one would never notice 
the increase. That's how bad off the department is in not employing 
enough clerks. 

Mr. Madden (interposing). You mean they never have enough 
men? 

Mr. Kaplan. They never have enough men ; yes. In Boston there 
are 270 regular substitutes and 375 additional on the eligible list. 
Out of the 270 substitutes, at least 70 per cent of them are married, 
married men with children. I don't believe the commission need 
have figures on what we need to live on here to-da}'. Is $16 a week 
enough for a married man with a family to exist on ? I say " No " in 
fair justice to the other substitutes; I say you should go on record 
as recommending 80 cents an hour, a limitation of one year's subbing, 
and a guaranteed wage of six hours' pay at least when we are told 
to report, and also that he should go into the first-grade regular after 
his year of subbing is up. 

Mr. Steenekson. How does it happen that there are so many will- 
ing to take these jobs when the conmtions are so poor? 
. Mr. Kaplan. May I answer you, gentlemen? It is a case where 
we are fooled, if I may term it. When I had taken the examination, 
as I have said, I thought I would do clerical work, such as sorting 
letters and handling nothing but letters and parcel post. I didn't 
think I was subject to laborer's work, handling 100 and 200 pound 
sacks and delivering parcel post by foot, instead of using an auto for 
all such delivery, and if I aidn't do that I was threatened with in- 
subordination. That is my answer. 

The men in the district are undernourished. I say undernourished, 
and you know yourselves, gentlemen, that when a man is only draw- 
ing an average of $800 a year he has got to be undernourished. What 
other way is there left for him ? If he is fortunate, he may have a 
little side issue. I happen to be blessed with a little salesmanship 
ability, and in my spare hours I jump out and do a little work in that 
line, and I sometimes earn more in a few days than I do in the entire 
week subbing, and they have been after me in the department for 
having another job. I have been forced to do that on account of my 
low salary here. 

There' is one other thing I wish to say, and that is in regard to 
weekly payments. Just imagine, gentlemen, on a little $19 or $20 a 
week, 40 cents an hour, eight hours a day, when we get it — ^and that 
only comes in for a few steady months in the summer time, when the 
regular men are on vacation, otherwise we trust to luck for any work 
that may arise-;-$3.20 a day. We have got to wait until twice a 
month to get paid. Can you think of that? Our money is gone in 
about two days. And the next thing is if we are blessed with a rich 
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inother-in-law, we can hit up our mother-in-law for a fifty ; but those 
poor unfortunates that are in poverty all the time, where do they 
come in? And so in those points I may include a weekly payment 
plan for the substitutes. 

There is one other thing, and that is this : The substitute clerk is 
required to do as much, if not more at times than the regular man. 
When I say that I mean the mental end of it. He is supposed, if he 
goes to work at Quincy (suburb of Boston), he must learn the separa- 
tion of the routes there ; and if he goes to Dorchester, he is suppo^^d 
to learn the separation of all of Dorchester district ; and likewise on 
the case examination. If there are 840 towns in Massachusetts, you 
are supposed to know them all. If you work at it steady enough the 
chances are you will know them. We have got to study all this up in 
our spare time — ^and spare time, believe me, gentlemen, when we 
get through with eight hours' work we don't have any spare time, or, 
rather, we do not feel able to go into the mental end of it to study up 
cases. 

Mr. Madden. You mean to say that he studies from early morning 
till midnight and then you have all the rest of the day to yourself. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KIaplan. Brother Madden knows it all through. 

There is still one other thing I wish to say and that is this : The 
substitutes should be given at least a chance. The seniority system 
should apply. May I add another point in regard to this seniority 
system? In the Boston postal district I know at least 15 men way 
down at the bottom of the list who have given the preference of work 
over the men at the top of the list. What was the answer? I called 
Mr. Connelly, if I may use his name at this time, who was in charge 
of the subclerks, and I said to him, "Don't I stand higher than 
so and so? " He said, " That is up to the discretion of the different 
superintendents." "Can you imagine that, gentlemen? " Not even 
a seniority system applied, and at that 40 cents an hour that we come 
in here, we are even deprived of that because we haven't some kind 
of a backing in the postal business where we can be fortunate enough 
to get a little more work than the average. Lately, Mr. Connelly 
has been giving preference to the married men. I happen to be for- 
tunate enough to be married. But I would rather have that seniority 
system, gentlemen. 

And, in conclusion, gentlemen, I wish to say that the commission 
need not go any further than the sub end of it to paint this picture 
black. In starting the reclassification, start with the substitutes up, 
not from the postmasters down, and I am sure that everybody will 
get a good substantial increase, because our fair-minded commission 
sees through that we are being undernourished on the salaries we 
are getting to-day ; that we are not being properly clothed, because 
we haven't the price to buy the proper clothes. 

In conclusion again, I want to say that car fares in Boston, as you 
all know, have been advanced to 10-cent fares. Sometimes we are told 
to report at 9 a. m. and told that there is no work, and we are told to 
report at 3 p. m. and if we are fortunate enough to get four hours 
work. Four hours work at 40 cents an hour, $1.60; car fares twice 
a day at 20 cents each time is 40 cents ; one meal, 30 cents makes 70 
cents, which leaves the attractive balance of 90 cents for a day's work. 
What is that ? A mere trifle. Do you call that fair ? I say, " No." 
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Kenator (}at. Your time has expired, Mr. Kaplan. 
Mr. Kaii.an. I thank you, gentlemen. 

(HubHcr|Ucnt]y Mr. Kaplan filed the following statement in behalf 
o/ the Hul>Htitutes of the Boston postal district:) 

September 16, 1919. 

Whonmn the NUbHtltutets have been patriotic enough to remain by their present 
JohM ttiroiitfh the crucial period of the war, where attractive war positions with 
Ifirtfe Nn In riefl were easily obtainable, and even tOHlay longshoremen are getting 
yi fw»r hour; hod curriers, 75 cents per hour; conductors on the Boston Elevated 
lifillwiiy ('«., (H) cents per hour, and the cost of living, particularly food and 
clothlnt;, hiivo advanced 120 per cent in the last four years and wages to the 
NUbMtltutoii have not advanced at all; 

WhoriMin the substitutes average about $800 yearly which, merely allows an 
oxiMttmco, not a living; 

Wli««roaM the Hubstltutes are required to report at 9 a. m., and if not assigned 
fo work numt report at 8 p. m., and if they are fortunate enough to get four 
honrM work. whl(*h amounts to $1.60, the car fare and meal amounting to 60 
ceiitH, leaving tho attractive btOance of $1 as the day's earning; 

WhereiiK In the past nubHtltutos on the bottom of the list were being favored 
with work whlio those on top wore l>eing disivgarded, thus creating Jealousy and 
an tnJuntUv to tho men: 

\Vhorva>« the small s\nn the 8ubstitntes earn is paid to them bimonthly; 

The HUlmtttut(V«) of the Roston |V>«tal district go on record as adopting the f^ol- 
lowing : 

1. That Sti (MMits |HM* hour U* pjUd to aH substitutes, clerks, and carriers. 

i2. A lltnltatlon of substitute t>erltHi of one year. 

»l. A tuhtinunu \v«)iv of at least six hours' pay when told to report for work^ 
Mini ail In i»\avss of six hour^ to Ih» i^id at the prevailing rate, 

4, Seniority n^vstonu 

fv. A weekly tmy day» 

HrAiiv;Mtv,\t" or I.kUoy iV F^^knch on Hkhauf or the Sitsstitute Letter Casrieb» 

OV l*l!\>Vll>ENCK» R I. 

Wo tirst haxe to ha\^ at h^ast a $nr»nmwir>^*lHH4 education to be able to take 
the ovamlnatlon with others for an aptHMniimMU as a •'suh." This substitution 
moan* that \\v ont> riwtw iVu\i\M\S5Uuni fiM* the actual time of service for 
NNhloh wo d^v Wo ha\e t\^ r^n^^ri at atnnst a. m. for duties, and we may not 
bo oaMod to t^M^fV^nw .m^v ^^^rryhvir or tether vrx^rk a: all. Sometimes we only do 
about Itxt* or st\ Innu^ of av^txwl s*>rviiv the e«:tire day. Then when we are 
t^MUl> to »i>\ houH' at the ss^nn^ time iIh^ rvc;:'sr carriers ai«w we are called for 
oUI\o»' olork \\\M Ks nuhi xviUvtKv^, or s^vvIai t'.oV.venr s^frvlces. as the case may 
Ims HUh umKhw It alsMJt 10 oV\vk or l?,Ter lv:Vrv wv> are rvlieved and neces- 
•«MtMln^ a \vv> t^M^vi \l^^^\\uo\*t «^.j^. wi^l: wry scr?r. v>M"nvi;sanoiL 

Nv^Wx w>^^^tt^Mo^^n. wbt^> a ivnn tx^ttsrs a tr-idr* Iv is o:iUed an efficient or ex- 
|x^vIo»u>hI w^m^K^w^o at t5^^ t>5M o* ^h;h^ )it\sr *^ ;^np^- v^tiirs at the most. Why, 
thvOv t\i\x a v\itwuu'jxN ^\| u^ \\\Nr^ f:v::\ r> *o ;o >t*<rs: Nefon? he reaches the 
ottl^ lo^WN ^iuuto"* K Iv >N^ *;*s; j-^^ t^\\yv~ <^'^-^>* *$ -tN^t^^ Is it iH>t just, then, 
ttuU wv «^»A »v^^ t^^o v\'Sn!uv,^>< t\^ N^ i*-- .^\* jvAvrMrc tv* the number of years 
\\\ tl^> *h^i\U'^\ u'Mx\^>< oi V, .x,.^\< *: :^^ N.v.:,y.v. w^-r he heciMaes a regular, 
0M>^^ *^vv\U^v *»MO ^^»v to »;xv >,\s >i s:*;:*<, ,i,, :»i. 

\\ |yiM> ^ \\\\^^\^\v\^^ s;. vaV, w ^V "^^z ''.^•^T v t,'' J..^ 1, "V'lx he received 35 
^vu^^ |sv^ hxMM \\ o^u\ ui j^vA ^ .^^^> ^v ♦' .w.:^ ;v«r V'V.t if -rttrrrics fe»r a man 

x>jSm\^\< i>\-\ I. U^UV x^v ^y^>^5^Y^* a ;?•*-/ -x.-^ry -.rvr^wr^*. wh;A gaTe ns the 

Now ^\v , \v sv^^ ,V xys^x x\v.n:,>j*^ ,><; '^ •< m'<^< tty-rr r-,;>v^ *>f an increase 
^O \^,^^\ \',\> V ,\V \\r^ '^\s. ,*> ;fc i'V- ^.o. > >f VtS '^^^S"" Isi^V'* TTith the 

>vx^ \M \ssv^ •,: v^ ^^ x^NsvV "^ A'-v^vx'st \r« \.-.-^ w -c-h* S««- ^ 1^19 > — these 
«^<v Un^^ \\V,\\^v'* V ^\';a\v W vt f>',-< :V ^y*"^ Ti^w V »^S«fc iJw jtofcher and 
»M\vx,»>» ,v^ w^>vM'^S \^ ^^• , ^^ 5?,^W ,v '.> s rr'.v* Y,m: v-*t. ry*Jii^ s«ie that a 
^sv'H<\ ,x',o »',M owM' >,^\ ,^c vw-tjis ^-^ ,'.- .K r>.*'. :? T:t>oif. saor MChins about 
N'^o»^>\i\ii, xV.xS^v ^NVt *,V xv'^v^ ^-^-,^^^1$. v\-a55odflr ;i»f t»« tktt ft«n the 
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time we report for duty until we are relieved, the hours that we are in the 
office without any compensation, and also that a substitute carrier does not 
only have to know the different routes but also the mailing scheme so as to 
be of service in the mailing division. 

When the ref?ular special delivery messengers are enjoying themselves on 
Sunday or holiday the substitutes have to carry out specials. We are not 
paid for this at the rate per hour, but by the letter, making a very small pay 
and long, disagreeable hours. 

This small compensation Is the main reason why the young men are not 
more active about coming Into the service. Other positions have received at 
least 100 pep cent Increase in the last five years. We have received about 7 
per cent. The poorest-paid laborer in almost any line of business is receiving 
almost twice what we are receiving. The statistics showed here a short time 
ago that for plain necessities of life for a man with a wife and one child 
cost $1,800 Income per year. What, then, if that man has three or more 
children? 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, I would like to say that usually in the sum- 
mer time we consider it the time for good pay and work for the substitute. 
Well, this summer the substitutes are not getting the same as they have been 
previously. Regular carriers are carrying vacations of other carriers; car- 
riers are coming back fi'oro the front, and instead of placing more routes or 
increasing the service they are putting the last regulars back substituting 
again. 

Some of the carriers have been regular for over a year. One carrier I recall 
at this time has been a regular four times and is at present back substituting 
for the fifth time. Is this justice? Instead of making the routes as in pre- 
war time, service of three, four, or five trips, the routes are all lengthened 
and are two and three trips. If the service were put back to the prewar 
basis, it would do away with a great many of these substitutes and put them 
where they belong. The service has been curtailed almost one-half instead 
ot increasing according to the increased amount of mall that is being handled 
now on account of the cut in postage and the parcel post. 

Gentlemen, these are a few of the conditions that are prevailing at present 
and which we hope will be eliminated by you. 

VILLAGE DELIVERY C^ARRIERS. 

Statement of Dennis F. Mahoney, Vh^lage Delivery Gakrieb, Randot^h, 

Mass. 

As a carrier in the village delivery service, I wish to make the following 
statement; There are only about 500 post offices in the United States and 5 
In the State of Massachusetts which have such service, and we seem to be 
overlooked. 

The $100 increase granted by Congress to all post-office employees was not 
tallowed to village carriers. 

The present salary is $720 a year, with $90 a year Increase for two years. 

I have the same work to do as a carrer In the city delivery service, and, as a 
rule, have a longer route to cover, and I deliver as much mail as the average 
carrier, especially those in the smaller cities and towns. My route covers about 
12 miles and the daily average weight of mail 53 pounds. 

I have to work every holiday, and no provision is made for a vacation, so 
that the only day I have to rest Is Sunday. 

I hope the commission will give attention to this matter. 

CLERKS IN FIRST AND SECOND CLASS POST OFFICES. 

Senator Gay. The clerks, as I understand it, have agreed on their 
speakers and the amount of time to be allotted to each one. We will 
Tiear first from Mr. John T. DriscoU, of Pawtncket, R. I. 

STATEMENT OP MR. JOHN T. DRISCOLL^ OP PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

Mr. Driscolta Mr. Chairman and honorable commissioners, in 
agreeing to present the clerks' case I was chosen as the New England 
representative to present the case on general lines, to be followed 
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later by those who will offer specific instances and specific conditions 
locally. 

I wish to call your attention jto the fact that in entering the Postal 
Service a man performs on an average four years' substitute work. 
In addition to those years of substitution he performs six years in 
the automatic ^'ades, which, we believe, should be considered as 
six years' additional substitution or apprenticeship, or should be so 
termed, making in all a maximum of about 10 years that a man is 
really in the apprenticeship of the United States Postal Service be- 
fore receiving the maximum grade. During this time his salary 
never meets the requirements to furnish the necessities of life for his 
home. In the skilled trades on the outside, after a man has served 
three or four years' apprenticeship he immediately becomes a jour- 
neyman and receives the maximum pay of his craft. 

The nature of the work required of a clerk is of a high mental 
caliber ; it also requires a good physically built person and a healthy 
person to insure it. The standing on the feet during the hours of 
night, with the weight of the body on the feet, and the use of the 
eyes, the use of the mind, and the use of every muscle in the body, 
is wearing and tearing. We are not allowed stools to rest upou. 
Stools have been ordered out of the oflSices. We do not have an op- 
portunity to rest within the eight hours, only for that period in 
which we are allowed to eat, which, on the average, is about 30 min- 
utes. The clerk works at night, during the abnormal hours of the 
night, under artificial light, and under many handicaps. The con- 
stant going in and out of unsanitary sacks, the dust flying about, 
causes a condition which we believe is detrimental to the health, 
and these unnatural requirements are detrimental to the eyesight 
and health. 

Some of the things which we do not enjoy, that other depart- 
ments of the United States service do enjoy, are the Saturday half 
holidays. We are deprived of that; we are deprived of 30 days^ 
vacation. When ill fortune comes to us and it is necessary to be 
confined or lose our pay in any way whatsoever or lose our time f roHi 
work our compensation immediately ceases. In these days it only 
means that a man must go to the loan companies. It is our only 
resource; it is our only resort. What little funds we might have 
accumulated in years past have been taken from us through the 
failure of Congress to give us a just wage during the past few years. 
We figure that we have lost at least $1,000 already, and in the years 
gone by,^ from 1907 up to the present time, our salary has fallen 
behind. The cost of living has goiie ahead of us, and it is our hope 
that you commissioners, you honorable gentlemen, will see to it that 
we are again brought up to the proper maximum. 

In the service of Great Britain, in the printing department of the 
United States Government, in the navy-yard service, in the ar- 
senals, the night work, on account of its peculiar conditions and many 
other features about it which are very hard, that condition is recog- 
nized and recognized to the extent that a differential of hours or a 
differential of pay is allowed; and we feel, honorable gentlemen, 
that six hours of night work should be equivalent to eight hours of 
day. From experience, we, many of us, know that a man working 
six hours of night work will give more to the United States Govern- 
ment than a man working eight hours. A man working eight 
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hours, when he gets into his fifth h^aur in night work his stamina 
begins to ebb; lus physical strength begins to fail, and in the last 
three hours of the night work he does not give 50 per cent of the 
efficiency that he can give in the first five hours. It is nature's law, 
and nature's law must be obeyed. A man is no more than a machine, 
and all machines wear, and we wear along with them in that night 
work. 

I want to call your attention also 

Mr. Madden. Will you let me ask you a question there? It is es- 
timated that 70 per cent of the clerks in the post office work at 
niffht? 

Mr. Driscol. Yes^ sir. 

Mr. Madden. So that your suggestion for the 30-day holiday 
and a half day of Saturday and a six-hour day would reduce the 
average day to about six hou|s for all the force, wouldn't it ? 

Mr. Driscoll. I say 6 hour's of night work. 

Mr. Madden. I know^, but Avhen you get 70 per cent of the time 

05 for 6 hours, and then the other time off and all that, it would 
make an average day of about 6 hours. Xow, do you believe, on 
the square with us and with the people of the United States, that 

6 hours in the proper day for a man to work? I want to put you 
right on your honor. 

Mr. Driscoll. I will go on my honor as saying that 6 hours of 
night work is enough for any Ainerican citizen to work under the 
conditions under which we are required to work in the United States 
post office. 

Another element, gentlemen, I want to call your attention to, 
which we consider is an element that should lead you to give us 
additional compensation, is the proportionate increase in the amount 
of work required of each clerk during the past 10 years. Taking 
the Postmaster General's report for the year 1910, which is the 
nearest year in the statistical line that I could find available, the 
year nearest to 1907, and comparing it with the receipts of 1918, 
we find an approximate increase in receipts of 75 per cent. In the 
same length of time and from the same source we find the increase 
in the amount of clerks approximately 33 per cent. Now, in figuring 
the increase in receipts we also must consider the reduced rates in 
the handling and mailing of fourth-class matter, the parcel post; 
also we must consider that in that period the postal savings has been 
instituted; the war savings stamps have been thrust upon us; "the 
accounting, the auditing, and the counting of thrift stamps has 
been thrust upon the post office, so I think it is very readily seen 
that our work, our requirements, are greater to-day than ever be- 
fore. 

Senator Gay. Your time is up now, Mr. Driscoll. Your time has 
expired, as I understand it, under the 5-minute rule that you agreed 
to. Please file the balance of your remarks. 
(Mr. Driscoll submitted the following papers:) 

Following statistics are those gathered from the various representative 
clerks from the offices hereinafter showing, during a caucus of New England 
clerks on first days of salary commission's visit to Boston, Mass., the time 
allowed for oral presentation being necessarily brief, these statistics were not 
presented and are hereby presented as authentic figures and as representing 
the average offices of New England. 

Subject: Resignations from service. 
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nsi'VuuM 12 years before day job is obtained, although some men are often 
juiiiiMMl ahead of Ken lor men for reasons evidently other than efficiency. 

Ifnrtford, (Unm. : 80 per cent of clerks work night hours; average 11 years of 
nl^jlit work before day job l« obtalnefl. 

NI>?ht work is r-oiLsidered ps one of the worst features of the duties of a paat- 
olTU'o clerk; tlie unnatural hours are detrimental to ej^esight, to health in every 
way; the hours are su^h that they deprive a mnxx of social opportunity in his 
eonununlly, ileprlve him of the joys of family life; at evening when the family 
Kilt hers the clerk Is absent at his duty in the post office; on account of these 
a(hl<Ml hunhMiH, which are occasioned by night work, we feel that a higher value 
for niKht work over day work should be the order. 

Htihject: Overtime. 

IJoHlon, MnsH. : From July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, inclusive, 650 men work 
oviMtliiu?, 21JJ,noi hours in total ;. $87,559.86 amount expended for overtime. 
AverH;<e of on(» hour per day per man, this exclusive of Sundays and holidays. 

WorccHter, Mass.: Overtime notice given at end of clerks' tours; previous 
noMce not >;lven ; much embarrassment and quite often loss of value to clerk. 

Portliiml, Me.: Thirty-three per cent of clerks work overtime regularly, aver- 
»k1i>K H(»von and one-half hours per man per week throughout year; overtime 
ntiuMH at 10.80 p. m. 
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Springfield, Mass. : 6,800 h<)urs of overtime among 77 men during past fiscal 
year ^ average, 81 hours per man ; most overtime starts at 5.80 a. m. 

New Haven, Conn.: Average nine hours per month per man. A notice on 
bulletin board states that all mailing and city distributors to work two hours 
overtime per day. ' 

Waterbury, Conn.: Overtime is often so great that regular clerks receive a 
liigher amount In pay than do their supervisors. 

The abnormal hours at which overtime Is started is a very undesirable fea- 
ture; overtime itself is exceedingly costly, as we feel that a clerk after eight 
hours of tiring work can not start toward another day's work with the same 
mental or physical efficiency that he could had he been allowed a natural period 
of rest between times. Overtime Is such a burden that a rate of double time 
should be paid for same if it be the desire of the commission to give a fair 
compensation. 

Subject: Scheme study. 

The average hours given by New England clerks of scheme study given at 
liome on their practice is 90 hours; no compensation is allowed for this home 
study, either financially or in time allowed from work. 

A clerk is required to keep up on all train changes not only for his loctU 
trainss, but his State, the adjoining States, and many times distant States. Some 
people believe a clerk has to know but a few trains in his own State. The facts 
are that he has to know at least two States and very often has to know at least 
a. half dozen States ; know each place in it ; where a post office of any class is 
located ; know the connections to it which would allow the quickest connection, 
etc. A clefk often acquires the full information of one State, and then is 
assigned to another State separation, which means a new State to learn. 

The examinations for which a clerk must prepare and must pass are identical 
with those of the Railway Mail Service and the examinations are identical. 
The feeling among clerks is that allowance should be made for home study, 
either by time oflf or financial remuneration. 



Post-office clerks receive their appointments as substitutes through being 
successful in attaining the highest marks in competitive examinations. These 
examinations are such that only high-grade men can pass the mental and 
physical requirements of same. The average tenure of apprenticeship or sub- 
stitution is about four years, during which time the average pay for substitu- 
tion is insufficient to meet the requiremens of a married man, and quite often 
insufficient to even meet the requirements or necessities for a single person. 
On being appointed a regular clerk the appointee does not receive the maximum, 
as do finished apprentices in outside skilled trades, but begins his regular 
•clerical position at an upward sliding scale, the minimum of which is $1,000. 
After six more years he will have received the maximum of $1,500, so then the 
aggregate apprenticeship of a clerk before reaching the maximum is not cob- 
fined to the duration of substitution period, but is spread over an additional 
6 years, or an average total of 10 years. 

The nature of the work required of a finished clerk is of a high caliber, in- 
volving much knowledge, which is derived from home study and application 
at the work. This home study is exacted from the clerk without any com- 
pensation or time allowance of any kind. A clerk is required each year to pass 
mental examinations of a high test at a minimum percentage of 95 per cent cor- 
rect, and in some places the percentage required is even higher. If a clerk be 
confined at home or be unable to perform his work at any time, his com- 
pensation is cut off. This is not so in other departments of Government serv- 
ice, and as the loss of time is also a financial loss to this particular branch of 
employees, it is felt that either a financial allowance should be added to our 
compensation or an allotment of sick-leave time w^ith pay should be made> that 
we then could have the same privileges in our service that are accorded our 
fellow employees in other branches of the United States service. The same 
thing may also be said of the 80-day vacation and Saturday half holiday 
allowed other departments and not allowed the post-office service employees. 

As the bulk of mail is deposited in post offices during the night hours, it is 
required of approximately 70 per cent of the clerks to labor between the hours 
of 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. Work performed in these hours is performed under a 
severe strain, doing same under artificial light, standing at a mailing case, wit^ 
the eyes constantly employed, with the full weight of the body coming on ' 
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legs and feet deciphering all forms of writing. Tbe work so po-formed impairs 
the eyesight ^ud is detrimental to the health. 

Ofttimes the tour of duty of a clerk ends during the advanced night hours, 
such as 10, 11, and 12 p. m., and, as overtime is at times required, it means that 
a clerk starts working overtime, at the same rate per hour as he is paid during 
regular hours, at the abnormal hours of 10, 11, and 12 p. m., and sometimes even 
in the morning hours. Many private industries, the postal service of Great 
Britain, the Printing Department of the United States, and other branches of 
the United States departments have long recognized the detrimental effect of 
work i)erformed during night hours by allowing a differential wage or schedule 
of hours for work so performed. 

While the United States Government has allowed its post-office clerks to 
remain employed at almost a stationary rate of pay, the cost of those articles 
absolutely necessary to sustain life have been advancing at a tremendous rate. 
From the most reliable sources of statistics we learn that a conservative esti- 
mate of the increase in the cost of living since 1914 is 75 per cent, and that 
from the year 1907 it is over 100 per cent. The increase of our maximum has 
been 25 per cent, and to-day we find ourselves in the almost unbelievable posi- 
tion of being asked to purchase $175 worth of life's necessities with $100. This 
can not be done, and we therefore find ourselves steadily facing a deficit. The 
United States Department of Labor publishes in the Monthly Labor Review 
for month of July, 1919, a comparison of wholesale prices for years 1913- 
1919. This list comprises farm products, food, etc., cloths and clothing, fuel 
and light, metals and products, lumber and building materials, chemicals and 
drugs, house furnishings, miscellaneous articles. Combining the Increases in 
the prices of all these articles, it is found that same amounts to a 106 per cent 
increase. Specific instances can be cited through personal experience. Some 
10 years ago I bought pork for 12i cents per pound ; to-day same is sold for 44 
cents per pound. Coal was in my city sold for $7 per 2,000-pound ton ; to-day 
a poorer grade is sold for $13 per ton. Butter brought 30 cents per pound ; to-day 
It brings 60 cents per pound. Sugar sold for 5 cents; now sells for 11 cents. 
Eggs sold for 30 cents per dozen ; same grade now brings 60 cents to 90 cents. 
Shoes I bought for $3 per pair can not be duplicated in quality for $6 per pair. 
A suit I paid $23.50 for in 1913 can not be duplicated here to-day for less than 
$40. All other items hold true to those aforesaid. I feel it unnecessary to go 
into detail on this increased cost of living, as It is known to every person who 
has the faculty of senses and who has occasion to spend money in any way, but 
another element enters into why clerks should be Increased in compensation, 
which might be interpreted as one of productivity, and which I especially draw 
your attention to. 

In 1907 the Congress of the United States reclassified our salaries on what 
we considered an equitable basis, as in comparison with cost of living, quality 
of services required, sacrifices of social enjoyment through abnormal hours, 
segregation from public, political life, etc. We might then consider the salary, 
work required, etc., as being 100 points. For demonstrative purposes I find 
it necessary to use the year 1910 and apply that year as the 100-point year. 
This is necessary on account of being the nearest year to 1907 In which the 
statistics are available. In 1910 the receipts of the Postal Service were $224,- 
128,657, the number of clerks was 31,825 ; in 1918 the receipts for the fiscal year 
were $388,975,962, the Increase in revenue for the nine years being approxi- 
mately 75 per cent, while the increase in clerks of regular grades was but 34 
per cent. This in part goes to show that the amount of work required from a 
clerk has continuously been increased. It does not show the full facts, because, 
in addition to work performed, involving receipts as listed in postal revenues, 
there stands the Parcel Post System, which, on account of being able to handle 
parcels at a decreased rate of revenue, or rate than former to its Institution, 
does not show the true proportion of increased work with postage received. 
Also has there been instituted the Postal Savings System, the selling and 
accounting of the thrift stamps and war-savings stamps, and the large increase 
in franked mail. All these things have Increased the work of the employee 
without financial consideration for the extra effort required. In private indus- 
t|7 such increases would be met with Increased compensation, and we feel that 
this should be the case with the Government employees. 

Could you, honorable gentlement, come Into our homes — to those homes of 
us who have small families — your eyes would be opened to the real sacrifices 
being made by post-office clerks, their wives, their Innocent children, and any 
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others dependent upon our wage for existence. You would find a household 
that was becoming fastly depleted, furniture that needs replacing, household 
utensils being used that ordinarily should long ago have been discarded, empty 
coal bins in a territory that is well known by all for its rugged winters. You 
would see our \yives at work endeavoring to make over clottdng for the chil- 
dren, that they may be able to face the blasts of the New England winter with 
some degree of warmth for their little bodies. You would find that postal 
employees have been compelled to allow children of the tender years of 15 to 
leave school, that they might go into the cotton mills, the shoe factories, and 
other manufacturing plants, that they might help to replenish a depleted house- 
hold treasury, because of the fact that their father, a postal employee of the 
United States Government, has been receiving an inadequate wage for years 
back. You would also find a distressed mother and father with fast-gathering 
lines upon their faces, lines caused by the knowledge that they were now unable 
to provide for their offspring and selves the necessities of life. 

Gentlemen, this inadequate rate of compensation does not alone burden the 
employee, it distresses the «tttire household, from the brave wives to the inno- 
cent child in the cradle, and deprives them of living to the standard we believed 
we could give them when we entered the service of the United States. We have 
continuously lowered our standard of living endeavoring to keep square with 
the world. This is no longer possible. We have gone below the low level, and 
find ourselves increasing in indebtedness. We find the loan companies doing 
an increased business with our class of employees; and a significant instance 
comes to my mind at this time which shows the attitude of the employees in 
general : A few weeks ago I was talking with the representative of one of our 
leading extension schools of the country. This gentleman told me that his uni- 
versity was finding more applicants among the post-office clerks than in any 
other craft of workers in the country. I asked his opinion of why this was 
so. He stated it to be due entirely to the dissatisfaction with the working 
conditions and the inadequate wage paid clerks in the Post Office Service. 
This signifies that the clerks are in large numbers endeavoring to sever their 
connections with the* service for the private industries which offer a more 
favorable wage, etc. 

A discontented employee can not give his best in endeavor. He tries hard to 
concentrate his mind upon his work, but continuously there flashes before him 
the knowledge of some absolute need in the home for himself, wife or other 
dependents. This worries the employee, and the result is an output of work 
that is below the standard and that would come from a contented employee. 
Eflficiency can be found among employees only in those places where conditions 
are proper and sanitation is of a high degree, and where the wage allowed is 
sufficient to allow the employee and his dependents (an average number) the 
full necessities of life, a few comforts of life, an opportunity to provide a 
home in due time, an opportunity to lay aside a reserve for the inevitable old 
age and disability. These things we feel should be within the reach of every 
honest, faithful clerk of the United States Postal Service, and even should it 
be necessary to increase the rates of postage to provide the fund to make such 
a wage possible, we do believe the people of these United States will gladly pay 
the bill, as they have increased taxes for almost every other increased appro- 
priation of late years. 

The Postal Service reaches out to every inhabitant of the country. It is the 
one means of bringing together the peoples of the country through communica- 
tion. It is the most important department of the Government (during times of 
peace). To operate it efficiently, it is imperative that a class of help be em- 
ployed that has the mental and physical requirements to operate the service^ 
for it is the rank and file that carries on the service, year in and year out,. 
When the turnover of the service reaches the proportions that it has reached) 
during the past five years, it should become alarming to the public, for this: 
turnover means that inexperienced men must be found to replace old expe- 
rienced men who have left the service. 

The burden of high prices is not a sectional affair, and for this reason we 
believe the increases should not be sectional, but should be national. In com- 
parison, I might cite the extreme cost of rents, etc., in Detroit ; while in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and vicinity the rents are much lower in comparison, but the cost 
of foods have increased more in Providence than in any city in the United 
States, according to the United States Department of Labor Monthly Review 
for July, 1919, page 60. 
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Tht» |K>rlt)d of substitution is an Important thing within the postal life of 
II nmii ; It Is the period within which he determines whether or not he shall 
ch(H)8e the l*ostal-Service job as a life vocation. At the present time the sub- 
stitute Is allowed 40 cents per hour fo» whatever work he may be allowed, same 
allowaniv bein^ indefinite, and the length of time within which the work given 
Is uncertain and unrestricted, so that a man may have to work 3 hours within 
a perlml of 16. This feature, in addition to the low rate paid for substitution, 
has caustxl many promising employees to sever their connections with the 
servic** while sulistltuting; alst> It has caused high-grade men to slmn the 
service. It is felt that a guaranty for a minimum day to substitutes who are 
nHjuircd to rep<)rt would In* a means of correcting this condition. A guaranty 
of $8 iH»r day and a rate of $0.75 pt»r hour, we feel, would attract a higher 
grn<le of employees than are now obtainable. Of course, the wage of the regu- 
lar employe** must be sulRciently Increased, also ; and the tenure of substitution 
slumld be restricted to a given length of time. 

Attached to this statement you will please find a comparative list of groceries, 
meats, etc., compiled by the owner of the largest grocery and market in my 
district, which has a trading population of over 125,000 people. 



Flour, iH»r cmo-«ixhth barrel..... 

SuKAr, |M>r xnoMXiiX 

KUKJ*. iH>r lioicn: 

Krosh, kwil 

Krtwh, wt\Ht wn, 

Huttor, iH>r )H>umi (tub) 

\^\ry\, \^>r pound: 

run> , 



19Q7. 



laTs 

.07 

.32 

.25 



(\Mn)K)un(t 

Hnwl, |H>r nri 

Hlc<\ por iwunU (Hrsi quality \. 
8\ll.bMlV.K>l ...,. 

t U\lous, |H>r }v«>rk , 

Sirloin rxMwi , 

First v\h nmj*! , 

SoiH !\t| nh i^v<wt 

MumpMt«^k 

Sixflni?, l«»n,, ,, 

WiuUT, U^ , 

>*lM'»uu. IoUk, 

\Mnu>r.Mu 



.11 
.09 

.04 
.07 



ao 



18 
14 



14 
12 
10 
10 



1914. 



fa69 
.04 

.30 
.24 



.13 
,10 
,05 
,05 



15 
,16 

24 
,14 

11 

18 

18 
12 
11 
10 



Septem- 
ber, 1919. 



SI. 75 
.11 

.90 
.45 



.35 

.29 
.14 
.14 



.49 
SO. 35-. 40 
.40 
.25 
.23 
.50-. 70 

.3&-.42 
.28 
.23 
.18 



t'omnlUMl by 0, C, HalU owner of Public Market of Pawtucket, R. I. These 
ttbt^vi^ luonm«\s In prlix^s may well serve as a baituneter for all other com- 
modltloM nl«o as wt^ find all other articles Increased in like proportion. A 
n^vlow of IniM^M^s^^ In wages shows that the textile workers, said industry 
\M\\\i tho Invtfivit In u^r district, have been granted increases of 115 per cent 
U\ U\M t\Yt^ >nH^ra: tho railroad wt^rkers about 100 per cent; the street car 
iUotoruuM\ and tHmduotors have received 100 per cent increase since 1910; 
pl\uuboi>i, bHckl«y^>r«» and all other skilled craftsmen have received approxi- 
m«toly tl\«^ mum* \H'n\^>tii|Sit^ of increases: laborers of the commonest do not 
tlhd dlttttMdty to day \\\ obtainlitir M> cents per hour and npfwaid for their labor, 
m nd\or(U^uund In tlu> daily |iapers is Amnd ea<^ day offering street 
lnlmr^Mn ^W w\\\tik |H^r hour^ tht^ Warr^t Rrv^« a large street building con- 
i'^vw \\\\\\ \i^\\^m\ (Hmtractlnic <>xn\|^ny advertise every day for laborers at 
thb* wUiv NVbUi^ our bn^lw^r tx^llers i>f out^sOde industries have continuously 
lvo(ttv«)d Md^lUbmnl t^\l\u^^Mtl\^>« the pc««U empKqnee has bem left in the 
\\\\v\\ ^^' a iHMiaou that la unt^thimviiMe to us. and it is our earnest prayer 
\m\ (blM oouuul»*>»l\M\ wUl 8r%^ut the Jhistice that Is due us, that we may pro- 
\\\\v {\\v H\A\\^n \\\\y\ do)H'iuWuts at U>a?!it a \Kveiu living, which same is un- 
omnlhMblo «t lu'i^vut «alar> ami r^lU^ priK-vt^ TrasUng also the comndssion 
\\\\\ \^\\\h\\\\yv \\\^ hvHH wf \\\x>k\%sy xhtwxi^ the inadequate wage provided for the 
hut \\\\\ ^\\{\\% and that \x^v\tM\Hi ^v^ nK^iiutK^n of this loss will be made in 

iS>uiU\>r U v>. Tlu^ mv\t sjHv^kw b Mr. Charles J. Canavan. 
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STATEHENT OF H&. CEASLES J. CANAVAN, BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Canavan. The case of the subclerks has been covered to some 
extent by the previous speaker, but we have clerks that sub from 
four to five years, as he said, and then go on four or five or six 
years before they are appointed. Now my solution of that would be — 
for your consiaeration — ^that these subclerks be appointed to the 
first grade and allow them to go along from year to year as regular 
men. Call them regular men without assignment, possibly, and 
working in that way they would still have to work five years before 
they would reach the maximum, which is more time than any of 
the trades outside require for a man to reach the maximum compen- 
sation. 

At this time I would like to call the attention of the commission 
to the case of a clerk in Boston who was a regular man, who went 
through ,the period of substitution and was a regular man for 
approximately 12 or 13 years in one of the stations of Boston. At 
the time when the call came for volunteers for the Y. M. C. A., 
and so forth, he was a man who was beyond the age when the Army 
or Navy wanted him — in fact, he had a son in the service, but the 
call was so urgent that he felt he ought to go, and he applied for 
a leave of absence which was denied him. He then asked if he 
resigned would he be eligible for reinstatement if he came back 
within a year. 

The postmaster, Mr. Murray, who has since died, wrote to Wash- 
ington and they told him there that the man would be eligible for 
reinstatement provided there was a vacancy for him, and they gave 
him to understand that because of his patriotism, not only would 
he be reinstated, but he would receive a better position when he 
came back. The man resigned and went apross to France with 
the Y. M. C. A. He told me that there wasn't any money in it 
for him, that there was a lot of hard work, but he thought he ought 
to go.^ He went over and he came back and within a year applied 
for reinstatement. In Boston here a peculiar condition exists, dif- 
ferent, I believe, from that existing in other parts of the country. A 
number of men have been appointed substitutes and have then re- 
ceived regular appointments after substituting for just for a short 
time, less than a year, possibly. This clerk I have in mind applied 
for reinstatement and he was told that he would have to take the 
foot of the substitute list. He didn't think that was fair, and I 
didn't think so, and we corresponded back and forth, and I took it 
up with the national association, and finally the outcome of it was 
that here a week or so ago he received a regular appointment as a 
clerk at $1,300. Since then I have been given to understand that 
this gentleman, on account of a man coming back from the service, 
has been reduced, and instead of taking the top of the substitute list 
he has been dropped 90 places, because of the fact that these sub- 
stitutes had been reduced earlier than he had and therefore ranked 
him. Now, I don't think that that is quite fair, and I wish that you 
gentlemen would look into the matter and see that this man receives 
justice. He has already had 14 years' experience; he is an experi- 
enced man; he went into a different branch of the service — well, it 
is connected with the service — the Y. M. C. A. — ^helping out the 
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soldiers — and now when he comes back he is dropped 90 places, and 
at the rate the regular appointments are coming now, it will surely 
take him two years before he is again appointed. 

Mr. Steenbrson (interposing). Let me ask you there — ^I presume 
the fact that it was not military service within the rules of the de- 
partment was the cause of that? 

Mr. Canavan. That was the idea, but, of course, he received the 
assurance that when he came back he would be reinstated, and the 

Eostmaster intimated to him that he would not only be. reinstated, 
ut would receive a better position. That was all that was neces- 
sary to send him over, and he went across and left his family 
behind. 

Now, a regular man, after subbing two or three or four years, 
must enter at $1,000. One thousand dollars a year, gentlemen, is 
less than $20 a week, and a man can go dowjft to the Fore River 
shipbuilding concern and without any experience get from $27 to 
$30 a week, with no experience at all and without the need of sub- 
stituting at all. In fact, in my own town a letter carrier, of course, 
this is a carrier, a little different branch of the service — ^was walking 
outside of the office one night, and a man was standing there, a 
foreigner, stopped him and said to him: "How much do you get? " 
He said, " Forty cents an hour." The other fellow said, " Ha, ha, 
I get 52 cents and I can't read or write English." Now, I hope you 
Igentlemon will consider these things when you get back to Washing- 
ton, and recommend that they be corrected, because the caliber of 
men coming into the service to-day is not what it \^s years ago, 
and this United States Government of ours should not have to go 
out and advertise in the street cars and on billboards and in papers 
for men to come into the post office. They should make the com- 
pensation high enough to have the pick of the men of the different 
communities. 

Now, this business — the post-office business — ^must go on. It can't 
stop, not for a day, and somebody must do it. They must have men 
to do this work, and sooner or later these men must be paid a living 
wage. Now, why isn't it good business policy to pay these men a 
living wage now, these exerienced men that have been in the service 
and know the business? Why not pay them a living wage and not 
let them slip away as they are doing day after day, going into other 
lines of employment where their work is appreciated? There is no 
question but what a man who has served 15 or 20 years in the post 
office has acquired information that is too valuable for the Govern- 
ment to lose, I think. It is so in other lines of endeavor. Take a 
large corporation; they try to make things just as pleasant as pos- 
sible for their men. They have civic centers, and they have gym- 
nasiums, etc. Now, of course, we don't want anything like that; 
but that just shows what the employers of labor outside the post 
office are doing to keep their men. The turnover in the post office is 
terrible, and it amounts to what you might call an economic loss. 
These men come in here and are trained, and after they see what the 
conditions are they resign, go somewhere else, and a new man must be 
trained, and these new men require a man to show theml They can't 
do the work of the man that they have taken the place of, and so the 
process goes on day after day and year after year. 
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(Mr. Canavan submitted the following paper:) 

Bbief Submitted by Chables J. Canavan, of Boston. 

In presenting to yon, gentlemen, this statement in behalf of the clerks of 
Boston, Mass., I wish to assure you that the requests made and solutions 
offered for your consideration are made, or offered, with a constructive idea in 
mind and for no other purpose. 

The post-office clerks of Boston, and in fact throughout these United States, 
are 100 per cent American, and this fact has certainly been proven times with- 
out number during the last few years, when it seemed at times as though civili- 
zation itself was in danger. 

The records of the War and Navy Departments, as well as the records of the 
bond and war-stamp drives, are eloquent examples of the fact that there was 
no hyphen in the name of the post-offlce clerk. 

The post-offlce clerks are quite as anxious as the department officials and 
Members of Congress that the efficiency and morale of the post-offlce force be 
placed in a position second to none, and rightly so, because the standard of 
living of themselves and their families is intimately connected with this very 
important subject. 

Following out this thought brings us to the question of what is a fair and 
adequate salary for the different grades of post-offlce clerks, and upon this 
Question of compensation, which I will touch upon a Uttle later, turns the most 
Important question of all, the substitute clerk. 

The substitute, or the new man 6t to-day, whether he enters the post offlce 
or manufacturing or industrial plant, is the regular or old hand of to-morrow, 
and I say if the position is not made attractive both as to compensation and 
working conditions, so that the proper men who should be attracted to it pass 
it by, then the service suffers accordingly, possibly not so much now as in the 
years to come. 

The relationship of the post offlce to the public, and, in fact, the very exist- 
ence of the post offlce itself, in so far as efficiency is concerned, is very closely 
related to the question, " What is the caliber of the new men coming In?" 

While I understand that the substitute clerks are to file a statement of their 
own, I can not pass this very important subject without a word as to compensa- 
tion. These men should be assured a minimum salary of a certain amount for 
every day they report for work, but If there Is work for them, then at a fair 
rate of a certain amount per hour In lieu of the minimum pay. Possibly, If 
the substitute grade was abolished and the new men placed In the first grade 
immediately the solution for this problem would be found. 

It is pertinent at this time to call to your attention the fact that according 
to the Bureau of Statistics, United States Department of Labor, the cost of 
living has Increased 100.09 per cent, and according to statistics complied by the 
Xtnited States War Trade Board 102 per cent since the beginning of the World 
War, and therefore a clerk In either the highest or lowest grade Is in reality 
only receiving one half his stated salary, or In other words, the value of the 
dollar Is less than 50 cents at present, based on the standard as of 1907, the 
year when salaries In the post office were last adjusted. 

In the field outside the post office the salaries of laborers and mechanics of 
one kind or another have kept more in touch with the upward trend of prices, 
and we find wages have Increased to a greater extent In these lines than In the 
post office, although why such a condition of affairs should exist, or should be 
allowed to continue to exist now that It has been pointed out. Is certainly a 
conundrum. 

Notably among the men who have gone ahead of the post-office clerk In this 
respect Is the railroad employee, who, according to The Economic World, have 
received an Increase of 85 per cent to date. 

While other lines of endeavor have advanced wages from 50 to 150 per cent, 
the post-office clerk has received a temporary Increase of 25 per cent, and if we 
look at it from the angle of the amount of war stamps sold by post-office clerks 
and carriers and the extra work in connection therewith, of which a consider- 
able part was done outside of office hours, to my mind the men are not In 
reality receiving much more salary than they have received heretofore. 

The wages of the regular clerk who, when he has reached this stage, must 
certainly have substituted for two years at least, and in most cases longer, is 
very small when compared with wages paid outside the post office. 
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The present wage of $1,000 for first-year men is less than $20 a week, and 
when a man lives at a distance from the ofllce .and has to pay 20 cents a day 
carfare, and more in some cases, his wages arc less than $19 a week, which is 
not enough by far with the prices of commodities as they ar^ at present. 

When a common laborer, with no other asset than good health and strength, 
can command from $4 to $5 a day it would seem that the men in this, the 
first grade and those immediately above, who must not only have these qualifi- 
cations but others also much more exacting, that this fact should be taken 
into consideration. Coupled with this is the fact also that he must pass through 
a period of substitution, when both his comiiensathm and liours of labor, which 
are usually in the evening or night, practically deny to him the enjoyments or 
amusements to which his neighbor has access. 

The men In the grades above these grades, I would compare with the me- 
chanic, in so far as wages are concerned, although I feel that a man who 
has reached these grades must of necessity have memorized many more facts 
than any mechanic or workman, with possibly a few exceptions, is required 
or expected to know. 

When in 1907 our present classification bill was passed, Congress in its 
wisdom saw fit to place the position and compensation of the post-oflice clerk 
a little above that of the average mechanic and workman, and for a very 
good reason. In doing this Congress placed the Post Oflice Department in a 
position, where instead of advertising here, there, and elsewhere for men, 
they had the pick of a large number of young men and the service benefited 
accordingly. 

These men with the men who have come in, in the years following the pas- 
sage of this law, are the men who comprise the majority of the clerks employed 
in the post office, and these men are the men who are reluctantly resigning day 
after day. They are the men who have waited and waited for Congress to 
heed their entreaties and act accordingly and who have finally given up, dis- 
couraged, and gone elsewhere. 

This situation, like an avalanche is slowly gaining momentum, and day 
after day sweeping the men who have acquired a knowledge of postal affairs 
too valuable to part with, much less for any such reason as this, into vocations 
to which with this knowledge, they are an asset, and where their worth will 
be appreciated. 

For every man thus taken, a new man must ^e trained, and so the process 
goes on, the post office training these men and then when it should reap the 
advantages of this training, allowing the men to step out into a position where 
the compensation is more in proportion to their worth and where their en- 
deavors are equally appreciated. 

It is the desire of the post-office employee, that the service be made the 
very best possible, that the public as well as the employees and the department 
be satisfied, to the end that the people will once more look up to the post-oflSce 
position and employee as signifying the very best service possible, and ren- 
dered by the very best men capable of rendering this service, and not as in 
many cases now, where the mention of post-office clerk or carrier is greeted 
with a sneer as something to be shunned almost. 

Now all of this leads us back again to the question of compensation and I 
have no hesitancy in saying that if this Government of ours was as particular 
or took as much Interest in its own affairs as it has manifested in industrial 
affairs and disputes through its different boards, wherein It has compelled 
private employers to take cognizance of conditions and adjust wages to 
counteract the same, the conditions that now confront us In the different de- 
partments of these United States, namely the Interior, Post Office, Customs, 
etc., would not now exist. 

Let me call to your attention, if yon will, this thought when you are con- 
sidering this important question of salary. It is this: That where the post- 
office employee's compensation is spoken of as so much a year the workman out- 
side the post office speaks of his wages as so much per day or per week, and the 
mechanic working for a dollar an hour is receiving at the rate of $2,080 for » 
five-day week, while the post-office clerk receives but $1,200 for a seven-day week. 

While there is no position in the outside world that corresponds exactly with 
a post-ofliice clerk, I think he should at least receive the same compensation as 
Is received by the mechanic In the outside world. Before you gentlemen render 
your report possibly, or at least before your recommendation becomes effective, 
the workmen among the building trades of Boston will be receiving $1 per 
hour, some for a five-day week and the balance for a five-and-one-half-day week. 
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This means from $40 to $44 a week compared to a clerk receiving $1,200, with 
$300 bonus, who receives approximately from $28.50 to $20.50 for a seven-day 
week, or from 51 to 54 cents an hour with the bonus, or less than $25 without 
the bonus, or at the rate of 43 cents an hour. 

It would seem. Judging from the favorable results obtained in the years imme- 
diately following 1907, that It would be perfectly safe, and certainly a very 
good business policy, to again place the wages of post-office employees where they 
will be attractive. In connection with this, I think it might be advisable to reduce 
the number of grades In order that the efficient clerk would reach the maximum 
grade in a shorter time than is at present possible for him to do. 

Under the present system a man may substitute for from two to four years 
and then serve another five years before reaching the maximum wage, while 
men In outside trades are entitled to maximum wages after, at the most, four 
years' apprenticeship. 

The classification bill of 1907 fixed the maximum wages of post-office clerks 
at $1,200, and if the honorable gentlemen of this commission will recommend 
that the clerks receive a salary commensurate with their salary as of 1907, 
keeping in mind the prices of commodities at that time, or, in other words, 
Increase their salaries 100 per cent from the basic salary of $1,200 which they 
are now receiving, I think the question of help, overtime, and kindred questions 
will automatically take care of themselves. Possibly a minimum rate of $1,500 
with a $200 increase a year until the maximum of $2,300 is reached would be 
advisable. 

This brings us to the question of overtime, and I would say that while the 
clerks are not opposed to overtime in cases of extreme emergencies they are 
opposed to it, when they feel certain that the underlying reason for such over- 
time is the fact that the crews are undermanned, and that the overtime they 
are asked to work is the means of keeping appointments to regular positions, 
away from men who are entitled to them. The clerks are in favor of time and 
one-half for overtime not in order that they may by such means be enabled to 
Increase their wages, but solely for the purpose of limiting the overtime to 
cases of extreme emergency, and in order that their fellow worker may receive 
in many cases the appointment to which he is justly entitled. 

Closely allied to this subject Is the auxiliary work to which substitutes are 
assigned and who work on these assignments day after day and month after 
month. I think that this auxiliary work should be reduced to a minimum and 
if after a reasonable time work sufficient to require the services of another 
man or men Is discovered, then these positions should be filled by regular men. 

The question of Sunday time Is something that has been taken care of to a 
large extent but I think that the compensation for Sunday work should be 
placed high enough, so that only the most urgent work will be attended to, to 
the end that the largest number possible of the clerks may be able to enjoy 
their weekly rest day In conjunction with their fellow men. 

Many of the large department stores close all day Saturday during the sum- 
mer months, and many workmen and mechanics work but five days a week 
all the year round, while the remainder work but five and one-half days. It 
would seem in all fairness that the post-office clerk was entitled to some con- 
sideration in this direction. I would also call to your attention. If I may, that 
Congress passed a measure last year In connection with the post-office appro- 
priation bill which read briefly that post-office employees were to be accorded 
the same holidays granted by the President of the United States to other em- 
ployees of the Government service, but this law was construed not to include 
the post-office employee and they have therefore never enjoyed any benefit trom 
the same. 

The question of night work is something that should be p^iven careful con- 
sideration and while we realize that the public must be served, and that a 
large 'proportion of the work must be done during the hours between sunset 
and sunrise, yet according to the most reliable medical authorities night work 
is not conducive to the best of health, and if a post-office clerk whose work 
from its very nature which is confining, is required or requested to work be- 
tween the hours of 6 p. m. to 6 a. m., I think that every 45 minutes so em- 
ployed should equal an hour's work, in so far as wages are concerned. The 
intent of this suggestion Is not to increase the wages of the clerk but rather to 
establish a differential In favor of the man who works nights and who should 
be shown this consideration. This would also tend to limit the night work 
to only the most important mail and papers, with the result that the balance 
would be worked during the hours of daylight when the men would be at tb"" 
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best and put in their entire eight hours instead of six or seven as the case 
might be, if the worlt was done at night. 

I can not at ti4s time pasflf the question of retirement without saying a word 
in favor of it The large industrial plants and corporations have one after 
another put into operation some system of retirement with beneficial results, 
both to the employees and themselves. The Post Office Department and, through 
the department, the people of these United States, while under no legal obliga- 
tion, are surely under a moral obligation to take care of their faithful servants 
who have toiled through the day and through the night without thought of 
reward save in the knowledge of a duty well performed. I hope you gentlemen 
will ];«commend in your report or at least give this question some considera- 
tion, to the end that these faithful servants of the people will be properly pro- 
vided for. 

The weekly pay day instead of bimonthly is something that is very impor- 
tant to the men in the Postal Service. There does not seem to be any good 
reason why these men can not or do not receive their wages every Thursday or 
Friday, in order that they may do their weekly shopping as their fellow man 
is accustomed to doing. It would not be necessary to pay in full each week, but 
all wages earned could be paid in multiples of twos possibly — by that I mean 
to say, that if a man has, for instance, $19.27 due him he would receive $18, and 
the accumulated balance would be payable to him at least once a month, which 
pay day might be termed the regular pay day, and the other O. K. days, draw 
days, or some similar name. This is a very serious question with the men in 
tjie lower grades and to some extent in the higher grades, because with the 
system now in force they are not able to take advantage of cash buying and are 
handicapped accordingly. 

The system of rating the men should be made more uniform, and the present 
system modified so that the standard, whatever it may be, will be the same in 
every office and the men rated from that standard down. I call this to your 
attention because in some offices the standard is set higher or lower than in 
other offices, and because of such discrepancy efficient men are penalized. This 
bears on the subject of salary because the higher grades are only open to the 
men who have a high rating. 

The special clerk grades, immediately above the highest clerks grade, at $2,400 
and $2,500, I would recommend for your consideration. The purpose of these 
grades would be to offer an Inducement to the skilled clerk to put forth his best 
efforts in order to attain them. It would also act as a buffer betyv^een the clerks 
and the supervisory force, and when vacancies would occur in the said force 
the department would have the best possible material to draw from to fill the 
same. 

In conclusion let me say that the question of a deficit or an increase in the 
postage rate should not be allowed to outweigh the very important recom- 
mendations herein contained. It Is a well-known fact that poor service and 
inadequate service is dear service in the last analysis, and while it is possible 
and indeed probable that an increase In postage would be objected to, I have 
no doubt that the sober-minded business man or merchant would willingly 
pay a fair price to send his mall were he certain that the postal employees 
were receiving a living wage, and that they were not, as is the case now in 
many instances, receiving far less than the aliens who have no other interest 
in the country beyond what they can get out of it. During the dark days of 
the war, when inducements were offered them on every side to forsake their 
trust and profit thereby, the big majority of the post-office clerks stood by 
their cases, and will continue to do so if they only receive the consideration 
and justice which has been accorded to their fellow man and to which they 
are rightfully entitled, and which should have been theirs long ago. They have 
asked, but they have not received, that consideration which has been accorded 
their fellow man, and of the men who did receive consideration many are 
now far from our shores enjoying the fruits of their labor, while the loyal 
post-office clerk, who acted as a bulwark of might against the machinations of 
the alien enemy as well as doing his share in the work of which there is none 
more important, is still with us, ready to bear the burden, if he can, with the 
other loyal Americans. 

In justice to these men and others like them, placed In the same position, 
I say the people of these United States and their representatives, through them, 
are asked to see that these men receive tardy recognition, so that it may not 
be said that while we have tried to make Europe and the people of Europe 
safe for democracy we have neglected or forgotten our own country and the 
serraiits tliereot 
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Appended you will find figures bearing upon wages paid In other lines of 
endeavor, and while I am quite sure you are thoroughly familiar with the 
same before this, yet it may serve to refresh your memory somewhat. 

The increases given below are for the period from 1910 to 1918. 



Post-office clerics 

Plasterers 

Xiatliexs 

Briclrlayers 

Painters 

Ironworkers (stmctural) 

Plumbers 

MoMers 

Longshoremen 

<}ranite workers 



« 

Rate per 
hour. 


Increase 
(tempo- 
rary). 

• 


/ 


Per cent. 


SO. 51-10. 54 


25 


.85 


30 


.75 


40 


.85 


40 


.70 


48 


.80 


45 


.90 


80 


.75 


100 


.60 


140 


.80 





Wages among workmen connected with the building trades are to be ad- 
vanced to $1 per hour on April 1, 1920, according to an agreement between 
said employees and the employers. 

Senator Gat. We will now hear from Mr. O'Brien. 



STATEMENT OF MB. T. E. O'BBIEN, LEWISTON, ME., BEPBESENT- 

INO THE POST OFFICE GLEBES OF MAINE. 

Mr. O'Brien. The clerical force in the State of Maine is in a con- 
dition, in most instances, I will say, a little different from other parts 
of the country. For instance, Maine, according to its geographical 
location, is sort of isolated from the rest of the country. We have 
there practically one seaport in the State of Maine. Now, take my 
■own home town, for instance. I am 36 miles from the seaport, Port- 
land, and by the time I have a ton of coal carried up from Portland 
my dealer charges me $1.50 extra a ton. ' The cost of coal to-day in 
oiir town is $15 a ton, and in order to get a ton of coal we have to 
pay cash in advance. There is no waiting, no delay in the coal busi- 
ness, and in our own country, the State of Maine, usually from the 
latter part of October and lasting until the 1st of May we have con- 
tinual cold weather, going down to 20 and 30 degree below zero, and 
that means that we must keep our homes well provided with coal. 
In other parts of the country conditions may be the same, but I am 
simply quoting the statistics for Maine. 

One of the other speakers referring to carriers touched on the 
fact that some people consider us as living in an agricultural country, 
but it has been proven by United States statistics that the State of 
Maine, for instance, does not raise enough to support itself, and I 
have no greater authority than one of the honorable Members of 
the United States Senate, Senator Fernald, who in a speech the other 
•day before one of our Maine State fairs said the average in Maine 
was 2 head of cattle to a family, where it should be at least 10 or 
12, for the simple reason that western beef comes into that country 
so much that the farms in Maine are going into isolation, due to 
the fact that they ship in so much from the outside. It is not only 
that, but it costs practically as much for a man in the State of Maine 
to buy a suit of clothes as it does to come right here to the city of 
Boston. 
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Then, again, another thing we have to contend with in my home 
town, the wages in the mills have been increased since 1914 132 per 
cent. In our post office we haven't had any increase, but we have had 
a honus of 25 per cent ; and according to United Statev^ statistics — 
which, of course, you gentlemen are all familiar with, and there is no- 
need of quoting them — ^the cost of living has advanced in the State 
of Maine, according to the latest official bulletin, 80 per cent. That 
leaves us practically 55 per cent under cost. And you take a man 
coming into the service after years of substitution in the State of 
Maine — ^which is practically on an average of about five years — when 
a man comes in he starts in at $1,000, while in most of the shoe shops 
and most of the factories a man with any experience, almost a young- 
ster from school, can step into any oi those factories and get $32" 
after a month or six weeks' experience. 

Mr. Madden. How many i-esignations from the service in your own 
home town ? 

Mr. O'Brien. One. 

According to the laws of the United States, we shall contract na 
bills which we are not able to pay, and that puts us on a basis where 
we have to live within our means, otherwise we would have to go- 
outside and take other employment in order to make both ends meet. 

Another thing that is rather a handicap in a way is that most of 
these factories in our own State — for instance, there is a State law 
that all wages shall be paid weekly ; with us it is semimonthly. In 
most of the places, toward the end of the week there are certain con- 
ditions, or wnat you would call sales, where a man could save money, 
but we have to scratch and figure in order to be able to get any money 
to take advantage of that. 

In my own case, before I was married I could have enough money,, 
and I thought I was going to keep adding to it in the hope of build- 
ing a future home for myself, and I found these novel conditions 
coming and no salary to meet them — conditions that we have had 
during the last year — and, in order to make both ends meet, I had to 
withdraw the last of my savings. That, gentlemen, I don't think is 
a condition that should exist in the Post Office Department. 

Now, in regard to substitutes down there, it is almost impossible 
to get a man to come into the service for 35 or 40 cents per hour at the 
rate they have to work. 

Mr. Madden. Suppose they are paid 60 cents an hour? 

Mr. O'Brien. Well, 60 cents may be a different proposition. But 
I know a lot of the foreigners in the mills down there are getting 
$35 to $40 a week, when in the post office after 13 or 14 years' experi- 
ence we are only receiving approximately $28 or $29 a week, and we 
have to make a living schedule to meet this with these people, the same 
conditions. 

Then, another thing in regard to the clerical end of it — I think that 
we should be compensated for the time that we have to put into scheme 
study. Now, when a man goes home at night he has to take his 
schemes with him. He is not allowed any time in the office to correct 
those schemes, but he must take them home with him. And a (!lerk has 
to get 95 per cent in order to pass that examination, and that is a 
pretty hard figure to set, because the schemes are continually changing, 
and you cftn'*^ o*^^ a fellow who comes from the outside to go and take 
those t^ ^e knows he ^«« ^^ pass a high intellectual test; 
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and, gentlemen. I think that the salaries should at least be compen- 
sated, so that tne position of clerk should be what it was in former 
days. It used to be looked upon as a good position, but to-day they 
don't consider it even in the neighborhood of a job. . 

Our knowledge obtained in the Postal Department is not of any use 
to us on the outside. The Post OflSce Department, if they want to 
keep trained experts, should be willing to pay them something com- 
mensurate with their ability and build up an organization, instead of 
allowing experienced men to resign the way they have been resign- 
ing in the past two or three years to go into outside employment. In 
my own case, I worked 169 hours overtime from last November to 
this June to keep up the work in my own oflSice. 

Senator Gay. Your time has expired, Mr. O'Brien. 

(Mr. O'Brien filed the following paper:) 

Statement by Mb. T. B. O'Bbien, of Lewiston, Me., in Behalf of the Postal 

Clerks of the State of Maine. 

HIGH cost of living. 

■ 

A. Preparatory to presenting any of the claims respectfully requested by the 
postal employees of Maine, it is only fitting that you gentlemen should be 
acquainted with the fact that there has been no salary increase to us since the 
year 1907, although we have been granted a bonus of some 25 per cent. How- 
ever, to ofifeet this, our own Government statistics show that in that time the 
cost of living has increased 85 per cent, thereby leaving the postal employees 
sufTering some 60 per cent in comparison between increase in money received for 
their labor and the cost to live. Meantime, wages in Maine have increased from 
85 per cent to 132 per cent, by actual figures, in that same time. Another fact 
that must be considered is that Maine, geographically, is isolated to a large 
extent from the rest of the United States, having no seaports to speak of, with 
the result that practically all of the incoming foodstuffs, raw materials, etc., 
must come by rail, and necessarily have an extra bonus on it, thereby adding to 
our burden. There are practically no large cities with free institutions of 
education, whereas, in direct contrast, other States have their large cities, 
with their comparatively free institutions, where, for a very nominal fee, a man 
may procure for himself these advantages. But in Maine we have to pay for 
aU of these things, including the war tax. I may also remind you that the 
laws of Congress rule that no postal employee can contract for anything that 
he can not pay for, and with the increased cost of everything, it puts us at a 
decided disadvantage, for we dare not contract for fear of subsequently losing 
our positions. We are paid only semimonthly, and we strongly urge Congress 
to pay us weekly, the same as all other Government employees, in order that 
we may. live upon the same cash basis as these employees and enjoy the same 
advantages. 

B. Comi)ensation to be allowed by Government for time lost on. clerks' ex- 
amination. 

C. Salf holidays. — ^As all other Government employees have half holidays, 
we believe that we are only within our rights to request the same. 

D. Sick leave and vacation, — Also, all other Government employees have a 
30 days' sick leave and a 30 days' vacation. We do not feel that it is im- 
position upon our part to ask for the same. 

B. Substitute compensation. — ^We ask that substitutes be granted 75 cents per 
hour, and be comi)ensated for time already in service, by placing him in cor- 
responding grade. ^ 

F. All postmaster examinations to be open tyt>ostal employees. 

G. We ask that we be granted salaries ranging from $1,800 to $2,400, inclusive. 
H. We ask that night work, be put on a basis of 45 minutes to an hour. 

I. We ask that an equal efficiency system be put into effect, and that Con- 
gress recommend that a trial board be appointed ; said board to have jurisdic- 
tion over all cases such as promotions and demotions — ^in fact, over all cases 
except criminal cases — ^instead of having these matters in the hands of in- 
spectors, as is the present system. 

J. We ask that official recognition of all postal organizations be granted. 
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Senator Gay. The next speaker is Mr. Joseph M. Cavanagh, of 
Boston. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOSEPH M. CAVANAGH FOB THE POST- 
OFFICE CLEBES OF BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Cavanagh. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to dwell 
on the subject matter of overtime. The total amount expended on 
overtime in the Boston postal district during the last fiscal year was 
$87,659.86. These figures were taken from Sie cashier's office yester- 
day. The total number of hours of overtime was 213,561. Approxi- 
mately 650 men averaged over one hour overtime for every working 
day in the year. This condition warrants the appointment of at least 
81 clerks in addition to the present force. In a short space of time 
overtime could be reduced to a minimum by appointing additional 
clerks. Holiday and Sunday work is not included in this estimate. 
Approximately 40 per cent oi the clerical force are compelled to work 
overtime. Some of the clerks find it necessary to work overtime be- 
cause of the increased costof living, their regular salary being insuffi- 
cient. It is either that, gentlemen, or go to the loan sharks. It is a 
matter of common talk that at least 20— yes, 45 — per cent of the Bos- 
ton postal employees are in the hands of the loan sharks to-day. 

Regarding resignations, I have requested the acting postmaster to 
furnish me with statistics on the number of resignations each year 
since 1915. He told me that the Post Office Department would not 
allow him to give that information to employees, but stated that ho 
would furnish the information to the commission if they requested the 
same. I earnestly suggest that the commission make that request. 

I also requested data regarding the average weekly or monthly pay 
of substitutes, which I could not secure on requesting the same, giving 
the same reason, that the department would not permit the postmaster 
to give the information to employees. 

Mr. Madden. We know what that is. 

Mr. Cavanagh. First Assistant Postmaster General Koons is cred- 
ited with the statement that 89 experienced clerks resigned from the 
service in the Boston postal district during the last fiscal year. 

I will now dwell for a minute upon the subject matter of night work 
in the Boston office. Two hundred and forty-nine men have perma- 
nent night assignments in the Boston office. 

Mr. Madden. How many are there altogether? 

Mr. Cavanagh. In the Boston postal district? 

Mr. Madden. In the Boston post office. You mean the whole dis- 
trict now when you are talking about the Boston office ? 

Mr. Cavanagh. Yes; the whole postal district; 249 men. The 
hours average from 11 p. m. to 8 a. m. in the night work. There are 
139 men out of 500 men m the main office that work nights. 

Now, I personally recommend a time differential of 15 minutes of 
night work. Other remedies to reduce the night work to a minimum 
I have stated in my brief which I will submit. 

I would like to dwell on what it has cost one man, whom I have 
picked as an average man of the Boston postal workers, regarding his: 
expenses of living from 1912 to 1919. I will just give you the fibres 
from year to year and his average pay during that time, the cost for 
groceries, meat, milk, rent, gas, coal and wood, car fare and other 
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transportation necessary to and from work, music lessons, clothes, 
shoes, and insurance. For the fiscal year ending 1913, the total cost 
of living for six persons was $1,236.20; for the fiscal year 1914, 
$1,258.20 ; for the fiscal year 1915, $1,412.20 ; for the fiscal year 1916 
the gentleman in question was compelled to cut out music lessons 
and get right down to the bare necessities of life. In 1916 his ex- 
penditures were $1,581; in 1917, $1,598.20; in 1918, $1,679; and for 
1919, $1,919. His average salary covering that same period from 
1912 to 1919, June 30, was $1,230. 

Mr. EousE. What have you to say in regard to the comparison of 
salaries between clerks and carriers ? 

Mr. Cavanagh. In regard to the comparison between clerks and 
carriers, I do not believe that there should be any difference. A 
clerk and a carrier are required to pass the same examination men- 
tally and physically. A clerk is permitted to swop with a carrier if 
he so sees fit, or if the department deems it advisable to allow the 
swoj) ; likewise the carrier can swop with the clerk. It has been done 
and it is going on. 

Mr. Madden. That is the law. 

Mr. Cavanagh. Yes; it is the law. They have been required to 
pass the same examination, and being allowed to swop with one an- 
other and in a way working under the same conditions, and in a gen- 
eral way in the same line of work, I believe that their compensation 
should be the same. 

Mr. Madden. Are you iA the main oflSce? 

Mr. Cavanagh. I am in the money-order division of the general 
post oflSce. 

Mr. Madden. What have you to say of the sanitary conditions of 
the general post office here in Boston ? 

Mr. Cavanagh. I believe that they are worse than any other in 
the country. 

Mr. Madden. I never saw any so bad in my life. 

Mr. Cavanagh. Personally, I would recommend a new building 
be erected in the city of Boston as soon as possible. 

Senator Gay. I will say that the commission would join in that 
recommendation. [Applause.] 

Mr. Madden. If I had the money in my pocket, I would buy a new 
post-office building for yoii this afternoon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Steenerson. I recommended that before the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds when they had the appropriation 
up last session. 

(Mr. Cavanagh submitted the following paper:) 

Bbief of Joseph M. Cavanagh, Representing 1,000 Clerks of Boston, Mass. 

The enactment of a reclassification law providing for increases In salary 
commensurate with the increase in the cost of living since the classification act 
of 1907 became a law. The cost of living having advanced over 100 per cent 
since 1907, we recommend the enactment of legislation granting an entrance 
salary to post office clerks of $1,800, second year $2,100, and third year $2,400. 
Also 75 cents an hour for substitutes. 

Due to present salary conditions large numbers of experienced postal clerlss 
have sought other lines of employment, thereby seriously lowering the efliciency 
of the Postal Service, All other crafts have received increases in salary com- 
mensurate with the increase In the cost of living, while the wages of post office 
clerks have advanced only 25 per cent since 1907, said advance being only 
temporary legislation. We believe the enactment of the aforesaid legislation 
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would attract a desirable element to the Postal Service, and also guarantee 
the retainment of the efficient clerks that make up the present personnel of 
the clerical post office force. We also recommend the passage of an equitable 
retirement law, such as the Lehlbach bill (H. R. 3149) and the Sterling bill 
(S. 1699) now pending before Congress. 

The present compensation of postal employees is not sufficient to permit of 
adequate savings for voluntary retirement in old age. Retirement of super- 
annuated Employees on service annuities would undoubtedly be of economic 
value to the Post Office Service. This fact has been demonstrated by some of 
the large corporations of this country, and government departments of other 
countries, where the retirement systems prevail. 

We also recommend the payment of time and one-half for overtime. The 
present eight-hour law provides that only in emergencies shall overtime be 
ordered and for the same the regular rate of pay shall prevail. A practice 
has developed in the Postal Service of imposing excessive overtime upon ex- 
perienced clerks, thereby breaking down the health and morale of the clerks 
and impairing the eifficiency of the service. 

We also recommend the payment of double time for Sunday and holiday 
work, believing that as far as possible every clerk should have at least one 
day*s rest in seven, Sundays and holidays preferred. 

We also urge the passage of a bill granting 30 days sick leave with pay in 
any one fiscal year. 

We also urge the reduction of night work, contending that excessive night 
work is unnatural and impairs the mental and physical well-being of those 
who perform it, necessitating them to sleep during daytime and partake of 
their meals at irregular hours. 

Labor during these unnatural hours should be avoided in many instances 
and thus a night force could be reduced to a minimum, provided the distri- 
bution of third and fourth class matter could be made during the day. 

We urge the enactment of legislation to make each 45 minutes of night 
work equivalent to one hour of day work, also that any work perfomfted be- 
tween th^e hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. shall be considered night work. 

We further recommend that promotions be made nearest to date of regular 
appointment. Numerous clerks have been deprived of an increase in imy for 
the period of three months because their initial year of service has not expired 
until a few days after such annual promotions were made, the quarterly dates 
of advancement being July, October, January, and April. 

Postal employees who have been in the grade one year should receive an 
increase in salary on one of the quarterly dates nearest to the date of expiration 
of one year of service in the grade from which he is advanced. 

W^e further urge recognition of seniority as one of the vital essentials which 
will not only promote the best interests of the Postal Service but will lend 
incentive to the senior clerk and new entrant as well as a reward for the ser- 
vices of the older clerk and as an inducement of the junior clerk. Lack of 
recognition of seniority with reference to promotions in salary and also to 
supervisory positions will transform the experienced clerk to a mere automaton 
and the novice in the service to a disinterested cog in the machinery. 

Wo also recommend that substitutes be given credit, upon appointment as 
regular clerks, for the period that they have worked as substitutes, particularly 
in cases when such service extends over a period of one year. Supervisories in 
the service admit that after one year of substitute service a man is as valuable 
as another who has been a regular clerk for the same length of time, therefore^ 
said substitute should be placed in the second grade on appointment to regular 
service. If two years of substitute duty are performed, the substitute should be 
placed in the third or highest grade on regular appointment. 

We earnestly suggest an annual joint estimate of postal needs by department 
and representatives of postal organizations. Congress requires such an estimate 
each fiscal year. Authorized representatives of postal employees' organizations 
are thoroughly informed as to the needs of the service, and thus could offer 
very valuable and authentic data for the best interests of the service and its 
employees. 

NIGHT TOUBS IN THE BOSTON POST OFFICE. 

Two hundred and forty-nine men have permanent night tours; 139 men of 
the 500 employed at the general post office work nights ; 30 men in other stations 
have night assignments. 
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Delivery section. — 11 p. m. to 8 a. m., 46 men; 6 p. m. to 2.30 a. m., 33 men; 
2 p. m. to 11 p. m., 33 men. The last two shifts alternate. 

Letter room, — ^11.80 p. m. to 8 a. m., 2 men ; 6 p. m. to 2.30 a. m., 2 men. 

Registry Section, — ^11 p. m. to 7 a. m., 10 men ; 6 p. m. to 2 a. m., 4 men. 

Paper room. — 11 p. m. to 7 a. m., 12 men. 

North Postal Station. — ^11.30 p. m. to 8 a. m., 24 men ; 6 p. m. to 2.30 a. m., 6 
men. 

Back Bay Station. — 6 p. m. to 2.30 a. m^ 4 men ; 11 p. m. to 7.30 a. m., 9 men ; 
5 p. m. to 1.30 a. m., 1 man. 

South Postal Station. — 11.80 p. m. to 8 a. m., 40 men ; 6 p. m. to 2.30 a. m., 6 

men. 

Senator Gat. The next speaker is Mr. Owen F. Lynch. 

STATEMENT OF MB. OWEN F. LYNCH, OF WOBCESTEB, MASS. 

Mr. Lynch. Gentlemen, the other speakers were to cover condi- 
tions, and I wish to touch on a few situations, if you will allow 
me, regarding myself. 

In the year 1907 I was appointed a substitute clerk. For two 
years and a half I substituted. Most of that time was night work, 
and during that period I practically received no compensation. My 
time went in as practice. That was a condition that existed then. 
I am bringing this out just to lead up to present conditions. 

In 1910 I was appointed a re^lar and started out, as I thought, 
on a good position. I got married that year, and up to 1917 I had 
four children. My rent was raised from $20 to $30. I went out to 
find a tenement, but was unable to do so. I talked it over with 
my landlord and he consented to let me have the house. During these 
seven years I saved $700, and with the $300 of my wife's earnings 
before we were married we were able to buy the house. Immediately 
the interest was raised on the first and second mortgages and the 
tax rate was increased. This with the cost of everything else going 
up made us cut out everything but the bare necessities of life. At 
that time, 1917, I was able to get a suit of clothes around $25. I 
considered that pretty high, all I was able to stand. Today, at the 
present time, I am wearing a $25 suit of clothes that two years ago 
sold for $10. 

Another incident I wish to call your attention to is that I am a 
clerk in the money-order division. I had the misfortune to lose a 
sum of money, and in order to keep the fact away from my wife I 
worked overtime for a period of about three months, made it up, and 
was able to buffalo her about the matter. In my house lived a cashier 
of a trust company in Worcester and during the same week he lost 
$100. He told me he wouldn't have to make it up ; that the bank had 
a fund for that purpose, but of course it wouldn't do for him to lose 
$100 too often. 

I have a letter here from a clerk who was very desirous to have me 
read it, and I would like to do so if you will allow me. It is ad- 
viressed to me as a delegate, and is as follows: 

Worcester, Mass., September 8, 1919. 
Mr. Owen F. Lynch, 

Delegate to investigate salaries of postal employees. 

Dear Sir: Please present my case to the commission Investigating postal 
<»mployees' salaries if you are called upon at the hearing in Boston. 

I entered the service in the year 1914 as a regular clerk at the salary of 
$800, and, being a married man, I found it very difficult to supply the bare 
necessities for a home. 

145191— 19— VOL 1, PT 2 6 
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In the year 1915 a child was born to us at Memorial Hospital, a surgical 
case which required a skilled doctor, with the result that I was over $100 In 
debt after all expenses were tabulated. Things looked blue to us on a salary 
of $900. and after a few months* time my wife volunteered to go back to work 
at her former position. 

In the meantime I arose at 8 a. m. every morning to allow my wife to go 
to work at 9 a. m., got my own meals, took care of the infant, and at 5 p. m. 
my wife returned, and I would start work at the post oflBce at 6 p. m. until 
2.S0 a. m. 

We kept at this schedule for eight months, and then I could stand It no 
longer; but our debts had be«i met and we were able to buy some clothes 
which were needed badly. 

The next year, 1916. things seemed to get worse, and we saw bills creeping 
upon us which were impossible to hold down on $1,000 salary. At last, in 
desp^ation, my wife went to her former position and worked for six months 
more before* we could see above board. 

The year of 1917 we managed to struggle along on $1,100 for about six 
months, and then rents were raised, food prices took an ppward turn, and to 
get a square meal f6r my family I went to the manager of the Worcester 
market, stated my case, and begged him to give me extra work at his store. 

I started to work in the market in October, 1917, working six hours a day, 
from 10.30 a. m. to 4.80 p. m., one-half hour for supper, and then commenced 
work at the post office until 1.30 a. m. I did this for seven months, 14 hours a 
day on my f^t ; then in April, 1918, I had to give up the market work, with 
the exception of Saturdays, as my wife had been operated on for appendicitis 
and I had the housework to do for a month. Another hospital bill and a 
surgeon to be paid, and the money I managed to save from my market work 
before was gone. 

On July 1, 1918, I received a bonus, which the department claims was $200, 
but which in reality was only $100 to me, as I was due to get an automatic 
raise on July 1, 1918, of $100. 

I am now working my second year in the fourth grade at the basic salary of 
^JlOO, whereas I should be in the maximum or fifth grade with a basic salary 
of $1,200. and I wish through you at this time to appeal to the honorable gen- 
tlemen on this commission to take this matter, which concerns hundreds of 
clerks and carri«^ into considerfrtion when adjusting salaries with the view 
of a square deal in placing them in the maximum grade. 

I will now proceed with my confession of my inability to provide for my 
family on my salary. In the month of December, 1918, I was taken sick with 
Influenxa. Two days later my wife and little girl were taken sick with the 
same disease. With no UKViey saved, two we^s* pay lost, hospital, doctor, and 
nurse looking for the money due th«n, I could not meet my rent, so rather 
than wait to be ordered out I broke up my home, stored my furniture, and 
waited for my wif^ to recuperate at her mother^s iMMDoe. She had spent eight 
we«te In the hospital, five with influenxa and three with diildbirth. I lived 
with n^- mother and she with hers for five months, during which time I was 
aMe to set enotigh money to start keeping bouse again. 

The year 1919 finds me obligated ^> my folks for $300 which was given me 
duHog my sioknetss. docu»r MU of $9S» store bill of $7^ and $105 on Liberty 
bonds. My rent has been lncreasi?d during the year $6 per month, owe $12 
<a^ a ton of \\>al since last winter, and our clothes speak for thanselves. We 
l»> t%^ church befiure daybreak on Sundays. As for recreation we have be«i 
ni^Me to get anything but the movies. 

Now« ge«tletnen« in chasing I wish t\> apf«al to yon to ptit the salaries of 
postal emi^oyees ot) a basis of $:iXXl for savings and S2JI300 per year for main- 
tetwiiHV. This salary 1 believe would give a po^al empitofyee a living and 
social staiHliixg sui4i as he held in the year 191CL 
Yours,, respectfully* 

JoKsr J. Ukkhak, 
Clrt*^ TTort^tcr (JfaM.) Post Office, 

Mr. Ltnch. I have» » pivpared s*aten>ent I ^irould also like to 
n^ad^ btit »$ the time allotti^xi n>e is up I a:sk Toor p^mission to have 
it itw>erted «s part o^f my r^niarkss 
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(The statement follows:) 

I represent the clerks in the post office of Worcester, Mass., and I wish at 
this time to thank you for the opportunity afforded me to impress upon you 
the necessity for a substantial Increase in salaries which the postal employee 
must have if he is to remain in the service of his country. 

I will try to be as brief in presenting certain facts as I can, but I can not 
too strongly urge the need of righting a condition that is deplorable, to say the 
least, and I hope that if I present" my argument forcefully you will understand 
that I do not mean to be disrespectful to you. 

We want nothing, gentlemen, but what is just and fair. We are no hold-up 
men who ask you to stand and deliver, but we do earnestly hope that you 
will understand that we have all but reached the end of our rope and are 
calling upon you to help us in our troubles. 

I do not want to waste your time telling you of the present high cost of 
living. You know that because It has affected you, as it has us, and we are 
dn common ground there. The question is, of course, to explain to you how 
hard we are hit and try to tell you some instances where the burden has been 
so great that we are almost desperate and willing to listen to any plan that 
will give us a square deal and a decent living. 

Up to th^ 1st of last July the highest-paid clerk in the service received 
$1,400 a year, or less than $27 a week. Why, gentlemen, the man that 
washes windows on the streets in our city gets $24 a week for his work, 
and you must admit that his work does not require skill. Generally he Is 
picked off the streets by his employer and Is most likely a man without de- 
pendents or responsibilities. Compare him with the post-office clerk, a man 
resi)ected,ln the community, with a position to maintain as a public servant, 
who must be a man of the highest honesty and integrity. What is the con- 
tlon that has confronted this clerk? During the war he has seen men in the 
shops receiving $40, $60, and sometimes as high as $75 a week, who have been 
able to meet their obligations and hold up their heads when the butcher and 
baker called for their money; men who bought the things that they needed, 
no matter how high the price, and who lived as they had always lived, within 
their means and with a little left to put away for the rainy day. The postal 
clerk buckled down with a prayer in his heart and a sigh from his lips. He 
figured that the boys In the shops were earning what they received and getting 
no more than they deserved, and he hoped, as other men hoped, that things 
would right themselves and soon he would regain his old standing which he 
considered had always been a little better than theirs. When he had left 
the shop before entering the Government service Uncle Sam had said, in effect, 
" Work for me, I want men of honesty and reliable men. I will see that you 
have pleasant work ; I will pay you a little more than you got in the shop ; I 
will ^ve you a vacation, and you will not regret your choice as long as you 
live. All that I ask in return Is that you behave yourself and do your work 
the best you know how." 

But things did not right themselves ; they became harder. He got so that he 
was afraid to sit down and figure out his expenses. He had cut this and he 
\iad cut that. He had denied himself the little extras at first ; his smokes, his 
car rides, and his weekly visit to the theater ; but that did not help out after a 
while. He was forced to cut other things ; he surprised himself by wearing his 
clothing twice as long as he had expected ; he cut down his laundry bill ; the 
kids went barefoot in the summer to help out ; and so he cut and pruned until 
he got down to the bare necessities of life. After a while he got down to the 
position of a hand-to-mouth existence. His main food was hamburg steak, 
soup meats, and cereals. And then he could go no further ; he had reached the 
end of his rope. He began to wonder if he had not better go back to the shop or 
the store. It seemed that Uncle Sam had forgotten him, though he had tried 
hard to make good. Then he decided to wait no longer, and he began to talk. 
He found his fellow worker*s tale the same as his, and they then both decided to 
find a way out. 

A mass meeting was called in Worcester, Mass., a short time ago. It favored 
resolutions for Senator Moses's resolution for a 35 per cent increase, retroactive 
to July 1 last, as a temporary relief measure. It favored a resolution for a per- 
manent increase on the pay and purchasing power of the dollar which obtained 
in 1907, which would mean a maximum of $2,300 a year. It also favored a 
referendum to be taken at fixed date In the future in the event that Congress 
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had not acted to give us relief. This referendum was to be taken as a last 
resort and plans were to be submitted as to the best method of procedure to 
secure our old standard of living. The meeting was called originally for Worces- 
ter County, but it overflowed and delegations were present from Brockton, 
Boston, Lawrence, Providence, R. I.,, and Portland, Me. The sentiment was 
unanimous ; something must be done ; and, gentlemen, that sentiment is preva- 
lent throughout the country. Mass meetings have been called for in all sections 
attended by men in all the branches of the service, and they are called for the 
same purpose, to secure early favorable action. 

I am submitting statements from some of the men which show what the postal 
men are facing to-day. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Gay. The last speaker for the clerks will be Mr. Charles 
A. Wilhelm, of New Haven, Conn. 

STATEMENT OF MB. CHARLES A. WILHELtf , NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Mr. WiLiiELM. The principal thing that I wish to present on be- 
half of the clerks of the New Haven, Conn., post office is the demoral- 
izing eflFect of the delay in providing adequate salaries for postal em- 
ployees, and the policy of keeping men on the substitute list, when 
there is work enough to make regular appointments. Never in my 
15 years as a clerk has there been such general dissatisfaction as 
exists to-day, and if you will allow me to present the conditions that 
confront the applicant for the position of post-office clerk, I will 
show you why it is almost impossible to get desirable men to take the 
civil-service examination in New Haven to-day, and if they do pass 
and qualify, as a rule, the male applicants turn the job down. As a 
result there have been over 30 resignations of substitute clerks in the 
New Haven post office in the last couple of years. 

Mr. Madden. Let me ask you a question there. What was the 
thing that made it desirable when you first went in, and what makes 
it undesirable now, leaving out the salary question? Are there other 
things that make it undesirable ? 

Mr. WiLJHELM. Well, personally, I entered the Postal Service in 
1904. At that time the salary was $600. I was a toolmaker at the 
time, and the salaries paid in the Post Office Department were about 
the same as I was getting — $14 a week at that time. I was not fa- 
miliar with the workings of the post office, and took the examination 
and entered, and after you get in there there is'a certain amount of 
interest and a sense of loyalty to the Government and the work that 
made me stick. 

Now, to-day in New Haven, Conn., we have 76 regular clerks. 
About half of these are married and have families. Previous to my 
departure for Boston I interviewed most of the married men in the 
office and ascertained that over half of the married men are com- 
pelled to go outside of the post office to earn sufficient to make both 
ends meet. 

Mr. Madden. What I wanted to find out was is the work less desir- 
able now in the post-office service than it was when you entered? I 
know about the salary question, but is the work less desirable, is it 
less attractive ? 

Mr. WUiHELM. It is surely less attractive. 

Mr. Madden. Now, in what way? Tell us in what way? 

Mr. WiLHELM. Well, I tell you when I entered the service in 1904, 
I entered directly as a clerk; to-day in the New Haven post office 
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there is a substitute list against the 76 regular clerks, a substitute 
list of 40, and of those 40 substitutes 18 have been employed steadily 
for 8 hours a day for over a year. The position is hardly desirable 
for a man when he is confronted by a suostitute list of 40 where 18 
have been working for that period and at an average wage of about 
$18 a week. Previous to 1916 in New Hav^a, Conn., there were in 
the neighborhood of 150 to 175 applicants to take the clerk-carrier 
civil service examinations, and the examinations sometimes lasted 
three days. Lists of eligibles were seldom exhausted, and men were 
willing and anxious to receive an appointment. Since then we have 
had an average' of about 18 male applicants and 35 or 40 female 
applicants, and as I said before, the males, as a rule, turned it down, 
and to-day our eligible list is exhausted — ^that is, the malf part of it 
is exhausted — ^we have 40 females on the list. It has been necessary, 
even since July 1, 1919, to employ over 20 auxiliary employees from 
two to eight hours, as the work demanded, and these were recruited 
from the special-delivery force, high-school boys, and laborers about 
the post office. 

As I said before of the married men in the office, it is impossible to 
make both ends meet on our present inadequate salary. I don't want 
to pose as a horrible example, but on my honor, gentlemen, I earned 
$1,400 last year, $115 as overtime and $50 from outside sources, and 
I went in the hole for over $250. 

Mr. Madden. That meant $1,565 you made? 

Mr. WiLHELM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Madden. And you spent $250 more, making $1,815. 

Mr. WiLHEiiM. Yes, sir. I had a little hard luck last year, and 
still have trouble before me; and, gentlemen, I don't see how I can 
meet my bills for the next year unless there is an increase in my pay. 
In behalf of the clerks of the New Haven, Conn., post office, I wish 
to state that at the meeting they voted to recommend that a salary 
of $1,800 to $2,400 is necessary to-day in order to provide for a 
living as an American should live, as compared to 1907, when we 
earned from $600 to $1^00. 

Senator Gay. That is the same statement that was made by the 
first speaker, Mr. Foley, for the carriers. Do you think that the 
clerks and carriers should be the same, $1,800, $2,100, and $2,400? 

Mr. WiLHEiiM. I do ; yes, sir. 

(Mr. Wilhelm submitted the following paper:) 

As representative of th<? New Haven, Conn., post-office clerks, I wish to 
state that never before in my 15 years as clerk has there been so much unrest 
and general dissatisfaction evident in the ranks of the New Haven post-oflSce 
employees. Never before have there been such insistent demands and mut- 
terings, and talk of general resignations, walkout, or whatever it might be 
termed abound. 

This feeling has been aggravated by the reply given our representatives by 
the President when he placed us on a par with other workers who have 
already received handsome increases, and were given some consideration even 
in his refusal. The articles emanating from Washington, which assure us that 
the reduction in the high cost of living must take its natural course, offers 
little consolation and assurance to the postal worker. 

I am one of the large number of the older employees, who has been brought 
up in the belief * that post-office clerks ought not to organize into unions and 
to aggressively present demands. But I also believe that the Government 
ought to treat its employees with model fairness and keep them abreast of 
their fellow men in meeting the costs ot life. I charge that the Government 
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has failed to do so, and that post-office employees to-day are among the 
poorest paid workers in the country. I sincerely believe, gentlemen, that 
unless something is done immediately, to make our pay adequate to provide 
a decent living for ourselves and families, post-office employees in sheer self- 
defense, will be driven to unite into one large association or union, and by 
threat of united action, bring our positon and demands forcibly before the 
public. Tired as they may be of strikes and strife I believe they will be 
quick to see the Justice of our cause and give us their support and compel 
action. 

It was way back in 1907 that Congress felt justified to classify clerks and 
carriers into grades with salaries ranking from $600 to $1,200 with automatic 
promotions. These salaries at that time provided a fair living wage and the 
position of post-office clerk was as desirable as other similar positions. As 
early as 1913 it was found expedient to eliminate the $600 grade, owing to 
the dirth of applicants for the position at that salary and the entrance salary 
was placed at $800. Associations of clerks and carriers were even then 
petitioning tlongress for reclassificaiton, owing to the general increase in liv- 
ing expenses and our present salaries ranking from $1,000 to $1,500 were then 
thought a fair wage. 

Then in 1914 came, the awful war, and shortly after the increase in living 
expenses became more marked, particularly in those communities where war- 
time industries flourished. Connecticut, and New Haven in particular, became 
a veritable beehive of industrial activity, and the demand for labor sent wages 
to mythical heights, and to the regret of the salaried worker, the cost of food, 
rent, and all living expenses soared. Our own, entry into the war only made 
things worse as labor became scarcer, and all sorts of bonuses and premiums 
were paid. 

The great majority of the post-office clerks and carriers In New Haven 
remained faithful throughout this trying period, and passed up /unheeded the 
luring offers being made for even unskilled labor. Many, however, were com- 
pelled to work part time in .. the factories to eke out their Government paiy 
and make both ends meet. 

It was not. until 1918 that Congress saw fit to grant us a $200 raise, or bonus, 
and clerks received thereby an increase of 16| to offset the increase rn living 
cost of approximately 80 per cent. The last Congress temporarily .reclassified 
us and graded us from $1,000 to $1,500, making our net increase 25 per cent, 
which we, have been enjoying only since July 1, 1919. These latter increases 
are all temporary, and we have the pleasant prospect of being dropped back 
to $1,200 per annum should Congress fail to legislate to continue them for 
any reason. 

Now, gentlemen, it doesn't seem .necessary for me to read tables of com- 
parative figures to convince ^ou that our increase in pay has neither kept 
pace with the increased cost of living, nor with the average increase of wages 
in other walks of life. All sorts of figures have been published, read into the 
Congressional Record, and, reported by investigating commissions. A majority 
of these tables agree that the cost of living has increased from 80 to 100 per 
cent in most sections of the country since 1914. They also tend to show that 
the average wage in other walks of life, particularly manufacturing industries 
and building trades, has nearly kept pace with this rise. Now compare the 25 
per cent increase in over 10 years only recently granted the postal workers. 

And gentlemen, I believe that the, worst feature of all is that the lack of 
consideration and appreciation of the efficient and conscientious labor of the 
postal employees is having its effect on the morale of the men, and is reflected 
in the quality of service rendered. Never before have there been so many com- 
plaints received, and tracers for missing letters, and claims for indemnities 
for lost and dimaged parcels are on the Increase. 

Previous to 1916 in New Haven, Conn., there .were in the neighborhood of 
150 to 175 applicants to take the clerk-carrier civil service examinations, 
and the examinations sometimes lasted three days. Lists .of eligibles were 
seldom exhausted, and men were willing and anxious to receive an appoint- 
ment. 

Since 1917 the average number of applicants to take the examinations has 
been about 18 males and 35 females. The female applicants have been steadily 
increasing and the males, even if they qualify, seldom accept appointment. To- 
day we have an eligibility list of about 40 females and no males. There have 
been 20 resignations among the regular clerks and 1 superintendent of stations, 
all due to the discouraging working conditions and small pay received, in the 
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last two years. Thirty isubstltnte clerks also resigned from the service in the 
same time for the some reason. 

There are at present about 76 regular clerks below the grade of special clerk 
emj^loyed In the New Haven post office. A little more than 50 per cent of these 
are married. I interviewed all the married men, and to my surprise found 
that nearly half of them were compelled to seek employment outside the post 
office either before or after their tours as clerks or on Sundays. All expressed 
a desire to work all the overtime they could, to help meet their bills, even if 
they received only what in a spirit is less than single time for such overtime, 
while other workers receive time and one-half and double time for such work. 

There is a substitute list of about 40 clerks on the pay roll, and about 16 to 
18 of these have been working full 8-hour shifts for a year or more. I think 
that this policy of holding men on the substitute list for so long a period while 
there is work enough to give so large a number steady employment is a poor 
policy of the department and only adds to the dissatisfaction. 

There is also another list of about 16 men who never took the civil-service 
examinations, who have been given work as clerks or carriers ever since July 
1, for long or short periods as the work necessitated, some of them special boys 
and laborers hastily pressed into service. 

There are about 158 hours of Sunday work in our office, and I find that fully 
90 per cent of those working on Sundays and holidays take pay in lieu of 
time off. 

About 250 hours are worked between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. This represents 
about one-third of the total work performed by the clerks. This disugreeable 
night-work feature ought to be taken into consideration when considering the 
question of adequate compensation for the clerks. The scheme study necessary 
on the part of the distributing clerks and the financial responsibilities of those 
clerks handling money should be further taken into consideration. 

At the meeting held on this salary question it was surprising to hear the tales 
of necessary sacrifice made to keep out of debt. As a rule the clerks do not 
tell much of their private affairs and do not like to confess that they are con- 
tent to work for a salary on which they can not get along. There seems to be 
a sense of loyalty to the service and an interest in the work that is com- 
mendable to the men. We heeded the call for subscriptions to the Liberty 
loans and subscribed to the limit of our ability, only to find that when we had 
finished our payments we had to sacrifice our bonds to meet some payment or 
bill. One clerk confessed to be forced to sell an endowment policy in order 
to pay his growing grocery bill. Another with five children confessed that he 
had gone back more than $500 in the last three years, and that he has been 
working 12 hours on Sundays outside the office to get along. Another told me 
that he has worked 4 hours every day after his tour was completed in the 
office, for at least three years, and that his annual living expenses are over 
$2,000. I have affidavits from a number of the married men who state that 
$1,500 per annum is far from adequate to meet their increasing expenses of 
to-day^ 

To prove that this is so I can best tell of my own experience in the last year, 
as I know I spent more than I earned in the post office, and I did not indulge 
in any luxuries and practiced every economy possible. 

I was appointed a regular clerk in 1904 without serving as a substitute; it 
did not seem to be the practice to have so many substitutes then. My first 
salary was $600. I was raised to $700 In 1906, and In 1907 received $800 un- 
der the classification law. I was promoted $100 every year after that until 
I reached the maximum in 1911. My first five years were spent on the mixed 
and night shifts, and the only advantage there was to those hours was that I 
managed to save a little money. I was married In 1912 and was getting 
through Work at 8 p. m., and now after 15 years am working until 7.30 p. m. 
I am now the father of two children, one of which was born In the last year. 
As a boy my parents had always owned their own home and It was my ambi- 
tion to own my own home, so In 1916 I purchased a lot In a suburb of New 
Haven and built a home on it at an expense of nearly $4,500. I had thought 
I would have little difficulty swinging this proposition, as I figured my rent 
in the neighborhood of $25 a month and hoped to be able to save, having th^ 
house as my incentive. Needless to say that I have been unable to do more 
than pay my interest and other bills and that last year, owing to the birth of 
our second child and complications that set in I was set back nearly $300. To 
give you gentlemen an Idea as to how I spent my money and to jii4ge wU^tJier 
or not I was extravagant, I have prepared the following table : 
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My living expenses for the fiscal year of July 1, 1918, to July 1, 1919, were 
approximately as follows: 

Rent, including interest on mortgage, taxes, insurance, etc $312 

Meats and groceries 500 

Coal 93 

Car fare and transportation 84 

Gas 18 

Electricity 1 18 

Insurance 92 

Lodge dues, etc ^ 25 

Milk bills 84 

Charity 20 

Newspapers and magazines 15 

Necessary clothing 150 

Garden seed and fertilizer, etc 15 

Doctors 150 

Nurse 75 

Medicines and baby food, etc 30 

Baby carriage 25 

Wife's and own personal expenditures 80 

Investment in young chickens and feed 25 

1,811 

Salary for 191&-1919 1.400 

Overtime 114 

Other income 50 



$1,564 

Gentlemen, neither my wife nor I bought a suit or coat or any large article 
of dress. No furniture except the baby carriage was bought during the year. 
Both my wife's and my own teeth are going bad, and the doctors advise an 
operation on my wife to correct the evil created by the birth of our last child. 
Now, gentlemen, in order to permit these absolute essentials and to enable me 
to walk erect once more among my own kind, I humbly ask and demand that 
Congress grant us a substantial increase and a possible reclassification. 

The boys in the meetings that elected me to come here to present their case 
were unanimous in the belief that we ought to be reclassified from $1,800 to 
$2,400. 

STATEMEITT OF ME. H. A. NOETOBT, OF HAETFOKB, CONN. 

Mr. Norton. Mr. Chairman, may I say just a word on behalf of 
the clerks in my district? 

Senator Gat. Will you file a brief, Mr. Norton? This is the 
agreement that has been entered into among the clerks themselves, 
aind I hardly feel at liberty to break up their arrangement. 

Mr. Norton. This in regard to resignations, notmng else? 

Senator Gat. Well, suppose you file that, Mr. Norton. 

(Mr. Norton filed the following paper:) 

As one of the delegates appointed to appear before tlie commission in be- 
half of the post-office clerks of Hartford, I beg to state that the present postal 
wage is inadequate, it will no longer procure the barest necessities. 

It is not my intention, nor is it necessary for me to treat this subject from 
the technical standpoint, but merely from the standpoint of the plainest 
common sense. 

For no doubt, you gentlemen know far better than I can tell you the Increase 
in the cost of food, shelter, and clothing. 

The temporary increase of approximately 30 per cent does not and can not 
offset the 100 per cent increase in the cost of the necessities of life. 

Of 25 of the older clerks whose average of service is 12 years and whose 
average salary is $1,336, 16 reported to be in debt, a total of $3,311 ; 13 were 
working on the outside and all reported that their salary is not sufficient to 
meet expenses. 
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I think no one will dispute the fact that by the practice of the strictest self- 
denial and the most rigid economy the average post-office clerk is unable to 
provide the necessities and comforts to which his family is entitled. 

I contend that every man who devotes his time and energy in the service of 
another is entitled to a decent living no matter' what that living costs. 

If the purchasing power of the dollar to-day is only one-half what it was five 
years ago, it applies to labor as well as any other commodity purchased in 
the open market. If we are obliged to pay double for everything that we eat, 
drink, and wear, our light, fuel, and shelter, it is no more than just that 
we should receive a maximum of $2,400 per annum or double our pay of 12 
years ago. I am sure the average post-office clerk in asking for this is not 
asking a favor or charity, but merely a living wage and fair compensation for 
a service rendered that requires a skill and knowledge equal to any of the 
lines of skilled workers or trades. It requires weeks, months, and years of 
constant duty and practice to become an expert distributor, and these ex- 
perienced men are fast leaving the service In order to obtain a decent living. 
Hartford oflice has lost through resignation during the last two fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1919, 29 experienced clerks out of the 119 employed. These 
men entered other lines of employment with which they had little or no ex- 
perience in order to better their financial conditions. One who had been In 
the service 25 years, another was in charge of station A for over 20 years, 
drawing $1,700 per year. 

Eleven substitute clerks resigned during the fiscal year on learning the in- 
adequate salaries and working hours, which is conclusive proof that it is diffi- 
cult to retain experienced clerks, or to obtain permanent help to take their 
places. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 30 substitute clerks were em- 
ployed who did not take the examination, while during the year ending June 
30, 1919, 145 substitute clerks were employed who did not take the examina- 
tion and had no intention of entering the service. Many of them had permanent 
positions and worked in the post office after hours to obtain the 40 cents per 
hour. Such help can not be expected to learn the distributing schemes, and are 
of little or no value except to face up letters or work a primary case while the 
burden of the work which is distributing, tying, and locking out in the mailing 
division, and sorting to the carriers and boxes In the city division must be done 
by thB experienced clerks, and I venture to say that one experienced man is 
worth from three to six of the temporary variety mentioned. 

It is not only unjust to the regular employee, but It Is poor business policy 
and at its best, slow, Inaccurate, Inefficient, and expensive. 

I wish to say that this Is not a criticism of our postmaster at Hartford, for 
I believe that he has done all in his power to give the patrons of the post office 
'«s good service as possible under these trying conditions. In conclusion, I re- 
spectfully urge you, gentlemen of this commission, In making your report, to 
consider favorably a reclassification of postal salaries in justice to the men who 
have grown old in the performance of their duty, an adequate wage to retain 
capable men and thereby maintain the efficiency In every branch of the Postal 
Service that big business and modern business methods demand, and to which 
the public is entitled. 

Post office, Hartford, Conn. — Clerical-force statistics. 

1. Number of regular clerks employed July 1, 1917 111 

2. Number of regular clerks resigning during fiscal year ending June 30, 

1918: 

$1, 400 grade 2 

1, 300 grade 1 

1, 200 grade 4 

1, 100 grade 3 

1, 000 grade , 2 

900 grade ^ 2 

880 grade 1 

800 grade 1 

Total 16 

3 Number of regular clerks employed July 1, 1918 119 
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4 Number of regular clerks resigning during fiscal year ending June 30, 

1919: 

$1,700 grade* 1 

1, 500 grade 1 

1, 400 grade 2 

1, 300 grade_J 3 

1, 100 grade 1 

1, 000 grade 5 

Total - 13 

5 Number of substitute clerks resigning during fiscal year ending June 30, 

1918 ^ 11 

6 Number of substitute clerks resigning during fiscal year ending June 30, 

1919 

7 Number of substitute clerks employed during the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1918, who did not take the civil-service examinations 30 

8. Number of substitute clerks employed during the fiscal year ending June 

30, 1919, who did not take the civil-service examinations i 145 

(Statements were submitted by Charles A. Laufer, Bridgeport, 
Comi. ; Eobert Mason, Lawrence, Mass.; J. W. Gardner, Waterbury, 
Conn. ; Thomas F. Hogan et al., Stamford, Conn. ; Charles W. Ryan, 
Hartford, Conn. ; George A. Barker, Springfield, Mass. ; Thomas J. 
Collins, New Haven, Conn.; Charles J. Dunlevy, Brockton, Mass.; 
Fired. M. Adelmann, Norwood, Mass. ; James A. Austin, Brattleboro, 
Vt. ; Frank E. Waite, Concord Junction, Mass. ; William J. Frawley, 
New Bedford, Mass. ; William S. McCann, Joseph F. McVeigh et al., 
South Manchester, (Jonn. ; Michael T. Murphy and John F. Burns, 
New Britain, Conn. ; Edward J. Neilon and Louis S. Devlin, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. ; William W. Mevill, Bristol, Conn. ; and C. J. Collins, 
New London, Conn., as follows:) 

Statement Submitted by Chabes A. Laufeb in Behalf of Postal Clebks of 

Bbidgepobt, Conn. 

In order to become a postal clerk an applicant must pass a civil-service ex- 
amination consisting of arithmetic, spelling, letter writing, and reading of 
addresses, and must pass with a percentage of at least 70 per cent. After 
passing he is appointed to the substitute list, where he stays anywhere from 
one year to four yeaA. Then he may be appointed as a regular. V^hen there 
his trials and tribulations begin with learning various schemes which are in 
force in all post offices. With that comes a tour of all night work, which gen- 
erally takes from two to four years before a change to day work takes effect 
The compensation for the first year is $1,000 at present, but prior to 1918 was 
$800. This is automatically raised to $1,500 by yearly increases of $100 at a 
time, provided that his efficiency is not less than 90 per cent, which is entirely 
inadequate at the present time. 

To properly ascertain the inadequacy of the salary, an investigation of the 
books of the different loan companies throughout the United States with a view 
of determining the number of loans taken out by postal employees would help. 
In many instances employees, to make both ends meet financially, have had to 
sacrifice Liberty bonds, war stamps, and other patriotic issues. 

For Bridgeport, being one of the foremost ammunition centers of the United 
States, meant the flocking of laborers and mechanics from all comers of. the 
country, which naturally meant that every available house was taken, in some 
instances as many as eight sleeping in one room, rents not being available, the 
demand for tenements being so great as to allow profiteers to demand a rental 
at almost unheard-of prices. There are hundreds of instances here where the 
price of rents was more than tripled, so that the postal clerk having a comfort- 
able home in normal times was pushed out of his home by the enormous price 
of the rent This the postal salary was unable to meet, but which the ammu- 
nition worker was only too glad to pay. This necessarily meant moving^ out 

" ■ — ^^ ■ ■■■■ ■■■■■I.. ,..-i I,,, ■■,■■! , ^^ 

^ Superintendent of station. 
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into the suburbs, where the high price of the city could not be asked for the 
rent. But the cost of rising so much earlier and having to pay car fare almost 
made up the difference for the already lowly and underpaid postal clerk. 

Such is merely one of the circumstances of inadequately paid employees of 
Uncle Sam's postal enterprise. 

The following is an approximate rgsum^ of the salary of a post-office clerk 
entering the service in July, 1907, on a 10-year basis : 

1907-8, substitute, average earnings first year 300 

1908-0, substitute, average earnings second year 000 

1909-10, substitute, average earnings third year 600 

1910-11, substitute, average earnings fourth year 600 

1911-12, appointed regular, first year 600 

1912-13, second year 800 

1913-14, third year 900 

1914-15, fourth year 1, 000 

3915-16, fifth year 1, 100 

1916-17, sixth year 1,200 

Total for 10 years 7,700 

Average 10 years 770 

The inability of the Post Office Department to hold its experienced employees, 
who after putting in three or four years breaking in and learning schemes 
which exist in every post office in the United States were compelled to resign 
on account of the inadequate salary, and the encouragement of greatly in- 
creased salaries by outside corporations is well known. These resignations 
greatly impaired and handicapped the Postal Service. Postal employment is 
something that must be worked up to, something that can not be picked up 
in one or two months, but a job that the mind and intelligence must be applied 
to diligently for years to become proficient, as there are always examinations 
and changes of scheme constantly arising. Therefore an experienced postal 
employee is of great economic value to the Postal Service. Again, the United 
States Government should attempt to hold the experienced men by paying a 
salary adequate to enable him to live and work efficiently and obtain the proper 
amount of recreation which naturally should accompany the amount of study 
and exertion which are exacted of him and not impairing his health. The 
amount of resignations over the country of experienced men and men who had 
already passed the necessary examination and who were qualified and pre- 
pared to enter the Postal Service and who refused on account of the low 
prevailing salary should be taken into consideration. Why did these men refuser 
to enter the Postal Service? There is but one reason and only one explanation. 
Low salary compared with that paid by civil employment. 

The following is a comparative table of wages paid : 

Per year. 

Milk-wagon drivers - * $880 

Chauffeurs >. 1, 820 

Brewery drivers 2, 080 

Coal-wagon drivers 1, 040 

Street railroad employees 1, 560 

United States railroad employees: 

Conductors 2, 160 

Brakemen 1,440 

Baggagemen 1, 550 

Engineers 1, 860 

Firemen 1,350 

Marine workers: 

Oilers 1,440 

Firemen 1 1,380 

Deck hands 1, 260 

Porters 1, 020 

Building trades 2, 245 

Builder's helpers 1, 580 

Policemen _, ^ 1, 750 

City firemen 1, 750 

Clothing cutters 1, 885 

^And commission. 
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Per year. 

Fire-insurance writers * $1, 800 

Electrical workers 1, 600 

Iron moulders 1, 794 

CJore makers 1^ 794 

Butchers 1,560 

Printers 2,250 

Post-office clerks (temporary) : 

Maximum 1, 500 

Minimum : 1,1500 

Therefore, we, the postal clerks of Bridgeport, Gk)nn., petition your honoral)le 
body to readjust the salary of the postal worker in grades of from $1300 to 
$2,400 per year. 

To readjust the salary of substitute clerk to 80 cents per hour. 

Toj readjust the conditions of night work so that 45 minutes shall be equal 
to 1 hour of day work. 

To provide for a retirement of superannuated employees. 

To provide for promotion from the next lower grade. 

To provide for all overtime to be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 

We also advocate a weekly pay roll. 



Statement Submitted by Robert Mason in Behalf Postal Clebks of Law- 
rence, Mass. 

In order that I may not take up too much of your time with something you 
already know, I will not go into the whole salary question, but will consider 
only the maximum salary in 1907 and the maximum salary in 1919, which is as 
you know, $1,200 and $1,500. 

The purchasing value of the dollar is our greatest grievance, and in order 
that you may realize our position, I hereby submit a list of articles of food pur- 
chased in Lawrence in 1914 and 1919. This list is just about what a man and 
wife and four children would use in a week. 



12 iKninds of flour 

U pounds of butter.... 

2 pounds of lard 

i pound of tea 

J pound of coffee 

1 pound of cheese 

J peck of potatoes 

2 dozen of eggs 

6 pounds of sugar 

1 can of syrup 

1 pint of molasses 

21 quarts of milk 

3 pounds of crackers... 
3 Dart of soap 

2 pounds of rolled oats, 
i pound of com meal . . 

2 cans of tomatoes 

1 can of salmon 

lean of peas 

lean of com 

1 can of peaches 

lean of pears 

1 jar of jam 



2 pounds of stew meat.. 
1 pound of sirloin steak. 
4 pounds of rib roast . . . 

3 pounds of lamb 

1 pound ofbacon 

1 pound of prunes 



Total. 



Cost in 
1919. 



$1.00 
1.02 
.86 
.18 
.14 
.40 
.30 
1.22 
.55 
.20 
.18 
3.47 
.60 
.30 
.18 
.04 
.30 
.28 
.18 
.25 
.40 
.35 
.35 
.70 
.63 
1.6S 
1.24 
.52 
.24 



17.76 



To meet an increased cost of food of almost 100 per cent we have been granted 
a 25 per cent increna<». and that only recently. 



^ And commission. 
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Added to that is the Increased cost of other necessities, for instance, a pair 
'Of men's shoes that cost |3.50 in 1914 now cost $10 ; women's shoes, $3.60 to $4, 
now $7 to $12 ; children's shoes, $1.50, now $3.50 to $5. 

The proportion holds good in all kinds of clothing, fuel, rent, and incidentals, 
such as car fare. 

With such increases as these to meet it is easy to see that our salary will not 
meet them, economy must be practised somewhere, and it is, food consumption 
veduced below normal, all form of recreation given up, style sacrificed on cloth- 
■fiig by wearing clothes two and three years old. 

To show that private industry is not blindly ignoring economical conditions. 
I submit a list of wages paid in 1907 and 1919. 



\ 


1907 


1919 


Oarpenters .*. ,. 


S20.24. for 54 hours 


$37.40, for 44 hours. 


Pluinbers 


S20.24, for 54 hours 


$37.40, for 44 hours. 


Rtj^rn f*t,tflT8 ' 


$18. for 54 hours 


$38, for 44 hours. 


Wool sorters 


S15. for 54 hours 


$34.80, for 48 hours. 


Loom fixers 


S15.40. for 54 hours 


$40, for IS hours. 


Woolen weavers 


$14, for 54 hours 


$35, for 45 to 48 hours. 


ICule sotnners 


$13, for 54 hours 


$38, for 48 hours. 


Ar)inn{n?.^<ip<*tinn hATiHn 


$15.40. for 54 hours 


$40. for 48 hours. 









Statement Submitted by J. W. Gabdneb on Behalf of the Clebks of the 

Watebbuby, Conn., Office. 

In considering the question of adequate salaries for post-office clerks, I wish 
to discuss briefly the following matters, which have a direct bearing on the 
Issue or are closely related to it : 

1. The increased cost of living. 

2. Wages in outside employment. 

3. Resignations. 

4. Lack of candidates for civil-service examinations. 

5. Effect of temjwrary employees on efllciency of the service. 

6. Living conditions among post-office clerks. 
7 What is an adequate wage? 

COST OF IJVING 

I quote the following from page 76 of the June, 1919, issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, issued by the United States Department of Labor : 

"For the six-year period, April, 1913, to April, 1919, the Increase in the 
retail prices of all articles of food (combined was over 85 per cent. 

" Six articles show an increase of 100 per cent or over : Lard, 123 per cent ; 
flour, 118 per cent ; bacon, 114 per cent ; potatoes, 107 per cent ; ham and corn 
meal, 100 per cent each. Other increases range from 70 per cent for fresh 
milk to 98 per cent for lamb." 

From the table of " Wholesale prices by groups of commodities " for this 
same period, as shown on page 95 of this same issue, we And as follows : 

Per cent. 

Farm products 136 

Food, etc 111 

Cloths and clothing 115 

Fuel and lighting 80 

Metals and metal products 51 

Lumber and buildingA ^ 60 

Chemicals and drugs 131 

House furnishings 131 

Miscellaneous 117 

All commodities '. 105 

During this period rents in the city of Waterbury advanced 50 to 100 per 
cent. « 

In comparison with tliese figures -iit^e submit the following facts in regard to 
the wages of post-office (;lerks during this period : 

Maximum salary April, 1913, in automatic grades, $1,200; maximum salary 
April, 1919, in automatic grades, including bonus, $1,400 ; increase, 16f per cent ; 
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nuudmani grade (aotoinatic, indoding bonus) at pr cocn t time, $1,500; increaae 
over 1913 of 25 p^- cent. 

WACXS TSf OUTSmB KMPEX>TlEK2fT. 

The following wages are being paid in tlie city of Wattttniry at the present 
time. These figures are approximate, the wages Taiying to some extent in 
different factories and mercantile establishments: 

Machinists per hoor-« $0.75 

Toolmakes do . 85 

Brass roller - ^do-. .85 

Painta- do . 70 

Mason do . 90 

Carpenter do . 75 

Tool sett«- .—do * . 60 

Machine hands do . 60 

Lathe hands do . 80 

Common labor do_ . 50 

Bri<AJayer do . 90 

Phuutier do . 75 



Minimnm dO . S4: 

Maxinram ^do- . 52 

Bookkeeper per we^.- 35. 00-50. OO 

Shipping dei^ do 35. 00 

Store derk do ^00-40.00 

MoYing-pictore <^perator ^do 50.00 

Policemen (patrol) ^ per year 1,700.00 

Firemen* monidpa] do 1, 700. 00 

Street sweepers do 1, 000. 00 



In Tiew of the fskct that many men in the Post Office Service are skilled in the 
aboTe-mentioned trades* we feel justified in quoting theae wages in comparison. 
Mannfactnra^ in the city of Waterbury practically doubled wages during the 
war and on top of that gave an increase of 25 per cent this summer. This in- 
crease followed a strike of common labor, but the increase was general for all 
Masses of factory enployees and was granted Toluntarily by many factories 
wlii<A were not directly concerned in the strike. 

BESIGNATIONS. 

During the last five years this office has lost by resignations of clerks to 
enter outade employmeit the following: 

Chief stamp clerk transferred to another office and snbsequently resigned to 
start business of his own. 

Superinteideit of money-order division resigned to enter banking establish- 
ment. 

Registry derk, who has been offered position of foreman, resigned to enter 



Money-ordw" derk resigned to enter business^ 

Money-order derk resigned to enter law. 

Distributor resigned to acc^t position in charge of mailing d^iartment in 
larjre factory. 

Distributor resigned to accept position as shipping derk in factory. 

Distributor resigned to work at trade of machinist. * 

Distributor resismed to enter mercantile establishntent. 

Of these men, those who accepted positions at a fixed salary received salaries 
equal to and in some cases exceeding the maximum paid them as post-office 
derks. During the last three years the Waterbury office has lost by resignation 
seven substitute dei^s. These derks could not afford to do substitute work 
when living costs were so his^ and outside employers were paying wages far 
in excess of anything they could hope ta.receive in the Postal Service. The 
regular cl^ks who resigned aU had long^erms of service to their credit, and 
their resignati«is after the long training they had received was a severe loss 
to the SMTiccL Dissatisfaction with the service has very little connection with 
resignations, as most derks vrould prefer to stay in the service if pay was 
eooal to diat in outade employment. At the present time the morale of the 
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Postal Service is at a low point, and nfciny clerks are on the lookout for 
positions outside. If it was not for the continual hope of a just reward for 
services rendered which all clerks entertain, there is no doubt but that resig- 
nations would become a much more serious matter than at present. 

LACK OF CANDIDATES FOB CIVIL-8EBVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

I 

The inadequate salaries paid postal clerks is strongly reflected in the falling 
off of the number of candidates for civil-service examinations. As a member 
of the board of examiners for the Waterbury office I have had an opportunity 
to observe this matter closely and find that not only is there a falling off in 
numbers but that the quality of the applications is not up to the standard 
which should be required in the Postal Service. If the service is not to become 
the refuge of the cast-oflS and misfits from other lines of enfployment, some- 
thing must be done to offer inducements to the right kind of men to enter 
the service with the intention of making it a life work. 

TEMPOEABY EMPLOYEES. 

The hiring of temporary clerks who have not taken the civil-service exami- 
nation is a great drawback to the efficiency of the service and is made necessary 
by the fact that not enough men take the examinations to fill places as 
substitutes. During the last three years the Waterbury office has employed 
39 such men. During the summer these men are largely obtained from 
the student class, who have no interest in the service, knowing it to be 
just a short job to earn a little extra money. Another class from which 
we draw help is the factory man, who, after spending a long day in the 
factory, takes a night job at the post office as a side Issue. It Is obvious 
that these men, owing to their long hours, can not render * efficient service. 
I contend that when a man has shown enough Interest to take the civil-service 
examinations that he wants to make the Postal Service his permanent work 
and he will take an Interest right from the time of his appointment as a 
substitute. Therefore I believe that if proper inducements were offered 
in the way of adequate salaries that the eligible list would always furnish 
enough names to draw on In an emergency. 

LR'ING CONDITIONS AMONG POST-OFFICE CLEfUSS. 

During the last five years many post-office clerks have felt obliged to get 
outside employment to eke out their salaries so as to provide adequate 
Incomes to provide decent livings for their families. This is a condition 
which should not be allowed to exist as these men as a rule can not do 
justice to themselves and the post-office service when their hours of labor 
are thus extended. Rents in the city of Waterbury have risen to exorbitant 
prices. The average price per month in a section where a self-respecting 
post-office employee would care to live ranges from $35 to $45. It is not 
an uncommon thing for clerks to be obliged to rent rooms or share their 
homes with others in order to meet these excessive rents. A few clerks in 
this office own property, the Income from which helps them out, but it is 
hardly necessary to say that their property has not been acquired from their 
earnings as post-office ^erks. 

A frequent complaint heard from the clerks is that they are unable to 
take advantage of their annual leave of 15 days to leave their accustomed 
surroundings and seek a little pleasure and recreation amid new scenes. 
Another complaint is that owing to the high price of clothing they are many 
times forced to appear shabby and thus sacrifice their self-respect in not 
being able to dress as becomes an employee of the Government. They are 
obliged to practice the strictest economy In food, dress, recreation, and 
charitable and civic obligations, which often means pulling away from old- 
established friendships because of their inability to keep the pace. During 
the war it was a matter of common regret among the clerks that they could 
not contribute to various activities as they should and because their salaries 
would not permit them to invest in Government securities. While the post- 
office service made a good showing on Liberty bonds there is no question 
but that an investigation would disclose the fact that many bought bonds 
with money obtained from outside sources and also that many have since 
disposed of their bonds to relieve their present wantsi 
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WHAT IS AN ADEQUATE WAGE. 

We believe that every post-office clerk should be able to live In first-class 
surroundings; that he should be able to make a good appearance in public 
and at his work; that his family should be well provided for and denied 
none of the real necessities of life ; that he should be able to properly educate 
his children; that he should be able to have proper recreation; that he 
should be able to have a moderate share of the so-called luxuries of life; 
that he should be able to lay aside enough to provide for his old age ; in fact, 
that he should be able to live as befits a self-respecting citizen and an employee 
of the greatest Government on earth. 

We feel that owing to the meager increases which we have received in the 
last five years that we should not be asked to stand still and await the result 
of the Government's attempt to reduce the cost of living, while other labor is 
enjoying the fruits of large increases in their compensation during this period. 

In view of the fact that the post-office clerks* salary has been raised but 25 
per cent, as against practically a 100 per cent rise in the cost of living, we 
maintain that we would be very conservative in requesting an increase ranging 
from 40 to 50 per cent over present salaries, thus allowing the government con- 
siderable margin in its attempt to reduce the cost of living. 

We therefore suggest to the commission that it give earnest consideration to 
the advisability of making tJie entrance grade $1,400, with annual increases of 
$200 until the $2,400 grade is reached. We believe there should be at least 
one grade higher, or $2,600, for especially efficient men. We also believe that 
the designation of special clerk should not be used to cover supervisory posi- 
tions, but that the proper title and salary should go with these positions. 

We feel that the question of whether the income of the Post Office Depart- 
ment would provide for these increases should not enter into consideration of 
the matter. The department should not be made self-supporting or show a 
profit by taking it out of the lives of the employees. 

Public sentiment is in favor of these rates, and the press of the country is 
practically unanimous on the question. 

We look with confidence to the commission to meet this question squarely, and 
to take speedy action to relieve the hardships under which the post-office clerks 
have labored for many years. 

Brief Submitted by Thomas F. Hogan et al. in Behalf of the Clerks of the 

State of Connecticut. 

examination. 

In the beginning an applicant for postal employment must pass a mental 
examination with an average of 70 per cent, consisting of a wide range of sub- 
jects, as follows: Arithmetic, spelling, writing, composition, letter writing, 
knowledge of current events of national importance, and address reading. 
Since 1914, when it was necessary to eliminate geography, both physical and 
political, from the examinations in order to secure the required number of 
applicants, or rather to increase the number who passed and were eligible to 
appointment, thereby reducing the mental capacity or ability required of a 
postal applicant, there has been a steady reduction In the severity of the exam- 
inations to the result of a lower grade of applicants. To-day the examinations 
are such that a boy with the average sixth or seventh grade school intelligence 
should pass with credit. But when such a candidate is brought face to face with 
scheme requirements of the post office, such as the dispatch and arrival of all 
trains in all post offices in one, two, or three States as is often the case, and this 
Includes the exchange and junction points and hours and for the whole 24 
hours of the day seven days of the week, he Is unable to learn rapidly enough to 
overcome the drag upon those who are working alongside him. 

Or, if he be appointed to city distribution where a knowledge of streets and 
street numbers is required, frequently from 2,000 to 5,000 or 6,000 changes going 
to different carriers and these always changing again to other carriers, or as 
is often the case letters coming in without any address or the wrong address 
and the clerk must know and be able to supply the correct address from memory, 
he, the new appointee, must begin all over again to train his memory. 

Or should he be appointed to the money-order division, his knowledge must 
be brought up to the requirement of foreign exchange, moneys, and conditions. 

Or to the postal-savings division, he must know or learn the banking laws 
and have a working knowledge of finance. 

The entrance examination Includes a physical examination also. This In 
late years has lost considerable of its severity. Formerly an examination 
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consisted of a strict examination similar to that required by the military. Now, 
It is a mere cursory one, cripples frequently being passed where the physical 
disability does not Interfere with the work required; for example, a man 
with a crippled leg being eligible for a desk or chair position, which to my 
mind should be kept as a reward for length of faithful service. Such an exam- 
ination does not expect tJie arduous duties exacted by overtime or night work. 

OVERTIME OR EXTRA WORK. 

And here, let me state such conditions as are manifest through the State of 
Connecticut as seen from statistics gathered by me: 



Bridgeport. 

Derby 

Meriden 

New Haven 

Norwidi 

Waterbnry. 



First 4 days of 
month. 



18 hours daily.. 

None 

34 hours , 

100 hours daily.. 

13 hours 

None..... 



Rest of month. 



About 100 hours... 

8 hours 

21 hours 

About 400 or 500. . . 

None 

do 



Sunday time. 



04 hours. 

U hours. 

No regular derks. 

158 hours. 

12 hours. 

55 hours. 



Night worky exclusive of overtime. 



Bridgeport. 

Derby 

Mierlden 

New Haven 

NorwJGh 

Waterbury. 



6 p. m. to 12 p. m. 



23 clerks average 3 hours 
each; 12 clerks average 6 
hours each. 

4 clerks average 2 hours each . 

5 clerks average 6 hours each . 

157 hours 

3 clerks, average 3 hours each . 
60 hours 



12 p. m. to 6 a. m. 



11 Clerks average 6 hoars. 



None. 

3 clerks, average 6 hours. 
13 clerks, average 6 hours. , 
None. 

1 clerk, 6 hoiurs; 1 clerk,. 2 
hours. 



UVING CONDITIONS. 

From 1907, when the postal wages were last adjusted to the conditions then 
existing, until the present day, 1919, postal salaries have temporarily ad- 
vanced 25 per cent $1,200 to $1,500) for the highest grade and 66| per cent 
($600 to $1,000) for the lowest grade clerk. Food costs have advanced more 
than 100 per cent and in some instances more than 200 per cient ; rents fre- 
quently as much as, or rather from 75 per cent to 200 per cent. According to 
the report of the Department of Labor there, has been an increase in the cost 
of all living articles for this part of the United States- :of 77 per cent from 
December, 1914, to; June* 1919. Therefore it follows that the value of our 
w^ages has increased in -iiaverse proportion. In reality, 125 per cent of our 
salary of 1914 must be maxle to buy 177 per cent of our living. Or, expressed 
in fractions, five-fourths* Sajary must buy nine-fifths as ^miich living to have 
the same relative position'as formerly. 



LABOB IN THE POST OFFICE. 



The following is a small record of the labor turnover in Connecticut, due 
mainly to employees of the Postal Service seeking better-paying work in civil 
life, since 1916: 



Bridgeport.. 

Derhy 

Meriden 

New 'HAven. 
Norwich — 
Waterbury., 



Substi- 
tutes re- 
signing. 



Regular 
employ- 
ees re- 
signing. 


Avenige 

length of 

service 

(years). 


Removals 
for cause. 


20 

None. 

9 

120 

None, 

7 


1-4 


3 
1 


x-7 




4 


13» 


12 



» One, 20 years. 
145191— 19--V0L 1, PT 2 1 



>Died. 
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Civil-service examifMtionM since 1916, 





Number. 


Applicants 

passed 

(male 

clerks). 


Present 

substitute 

(male). 


Auxiliary 
(not having' 
taken any 
examina- 
tion). 


Bridgeport .',; 


7 
7 
5 
6 
5 


140 

Unlmown. 

25 

go 

Unknown. 


About 30 

Unknown... 
do 


20 


Derby 


3 


Meriden 




New Haven 


None 

11 


20 


Waterbury •. . . 


3» 









From this it would appear that there is an unhealthy condition for refilling- 
vacancies or providing additions for the Postal Service since the examinations, in 
ordinary times are held only once a year and usually provide enough or more 
and to spare. Conditions now are such that men will not give up their present 
positions seeking employment for Government jobs. Witness the number work- 
ing and the number taking examination. See also the number of temporary 
employees of which Bridgeport, and New Haven, and Waterbury announce 
the temporary clerks to be recruited from the ranks of the special-delivery 
boys, and boys just out of and some not yet out of school. I have had fre- 
quent statements from ex-employes telling of how much improved their work- 
ing conditions are over those in the post office, and why they could not live 
on the salary pjaid in the Postal Service. 

COMPAEATIVB STATEMENT OF WAGES PAID. 

A comparative statement of wages paid in this vicinity may prove helpful. 

Skilled labor, 'mechanics, artisans, etc, average 70 cents to $1 per hour- 

Trained and expert employees in banking and insurance and financial in- 
stitutions, 70 cents to 90 cents per hour. 

Trained postal clerks, temporary, 52 cents; regular, 41f cients per hour. 

Police, $1,500 to $1,750 per year. 

Firemen, $1,500 to $1,750 per year. 

Unskilled labor (no mental effort required), 55 cents per hour. 

Unskilled postal clerks (first grade) temporary, 34f cents per hour; regular, 
28 cents per hour. 

The position of the postal clerk is peculiar. His knowledge in the usual 
case is such that is not in demand in private industry. No other industry in 
the country uses this knowledge. Therefore, he can not leave the Postal 
Service, after years of faithful work, to Improve his position. It is necessary 
to take up a complete new line of work. This Is frequently done, as witness 
the number of trained employees leaving the service. But on the other hand 
the trained postal employee Is more valuable to the Postal Service than the 
new man. The Government should, therefore, attempt to minimize the labor 
turnover by making the wage standards and conditions attractive enough to 
hold trained men and to Induce the best type of our citizens to apply for 
the positions. This point of retaining the trained employee can not be im- 
pressed too highly or too deeply upon the minds of the members of the Postal 
Commission, because this Is the real cause of the ' so-called inefficiency in the 
Postal Service that we hear and see complained of in the newspapers. For 
one trained employee to leave the service, Is 'to retard the service even more 
than two or even three new men can make up in considerable time. It is 
manlfstly impossible to take new men and 'have them learn or become pro- 
ficient in handling mall in the time required for the dispatch of the mail. 

BETIBBMENT OP SUPERANNUATED. 

When an employee has served '30 or 40 years or even sometimes 50 years 
in the Postal Service, his ability naturally declines and he should be retired — 
not as now by resignation or removal from the service without any further 
help, but — on an annuity sufficient to protect or Insure his old 'age from 
want. The United States is one of the few large Governments not taking any 
care of its wom-<mt employees. Even such private concerns as the Standard 
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Oil Co. and others regard this, not from a sentimental, but from a strictly 
business standpoint and claim it is a paying proposition. 
Therefore, we petition your honorable body — 

That the salary of the postal clerk be graded from $1,800 to $2,400 per year. 
That substitute clerks be' paid at the rate of 80 cents per hour. 
That provision be made for advancement in the service from the next 
lower grade. 

That night work and overtime be paid for at a rate in excess of that paid 
for day work. 

That provision be made for retirement to worn out and aged clerks. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Thos. F. Hogan, 
John T. Nelson, 
Ohables a. Wilhblm. 

Statement Submitted by Charles W. Ryan, Hartford, Conn., in Behalf of 

THE Clerks of That Office. 

In representing the post-office clerks of Hartford, the third largest office in 
amount of post receipts in New Knglaiul, being only exceeded by Boston and 
Providence, I will speak first of the high cost of living as it affects the post- 
office clerk, and second the effects of these conditions on the Hartford office. 
A table compiled by the United States Department of Labor shows that in 18 
representative cities in the United States the cost of living advanced nearly 77 
per cent from the first six months of 1914 to the first six months of 1919, and 
in the city of Boston it advanced almost 73 per cent. Now, in 1914 the salary 
of the highest grade post-office clerk outside of special clerks was $1,200 a year. 
Now he is drawing $1,500, with an increase of $150 being considered by Con- 
gress. His wages have advanced 25 per cent while the cost of living has 
advanced 75 per cent, according to the United States Government's own figures. 
If the extra $150 is granted by Congress then his salary has advanced 37^ per 
cent since 1914 or just half the advance in the cost of living. The only way to 
disprove the argument would be by saying that he was overpaid at $1,200 in 1914 
and 50 per cent overpaid at that. 

So the sum and substance of the whole thing is this: That the post-office 
clerks drawing $1,500 and less should have an immediate increase of at least 
50 per cent to bring their salary even with the present cost of living, and 25 
per cent more to make up for the five years they have been behind. " But 
prices are coming down," says President Wilson, and the Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States says he expects prices to go down 25 per cent. 
Well, suppose they do the post-office clerk is still 25 per cent behind, not count- 
ing the money he has lost in the last five years. A great many people dispute 
the view that prices are to decline much. Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale Univer- 
sity, one of the greatest authorities on prices in this country, says in the Sep- 
tember Review of Reviews, that he believes that we are on a premanently higher 
level of prices. According to Bradstreet's Index Number the cost of living was, 
on August 1, 5.9 per cent higher than it was on July 1, 16 per cent higher than 
it was on May 1, and 121 per cent higher than it was on July 1, 1914. That 
does not look as if the cost of living was coming down in a hurry. 

Now what has been the effect of these conditions on the Hartford office? And 
1 imagine that conditions in Hartford are the same as in all large offices 
throughout the country. The table attached to this memorandum was compiled 
by tjie postmaster at Hartford. It shows the situation as follows: Out of 111 
regular clerks, 16 resigned during the fiscal year of June 30, 1918; 12 were in 
grades above $900, 2 were getting $1,400. Out of 119 regular clerks, 13 resigned 
during the year ending June 30, 1919 ; all were getting $1,000 or more ; one was 
a superintendent of a station at $1,700; one was drawing $1,500. During 1918 
it was necessary to employ 30 men as substitute clerks. They did not take the 
civil-service examination. In 1919, this number jumped to 145, and I have 
the word of the postmaster that temporary help, such as Is employed at Christ- 
mas is not employed in these figures. 

What do these figures mean? They mean that the present salary is not 
able* to hold even so-called high price men in the service. They mean that 
the. position of post-ofl5ce clerk no longer attracts the public when in one 
year you have to go outside of the civil service list for 30 men and the next 
year for 145. 
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I claim that the post-office clerk should have a salary that would allow 
him to support himself and his family comfortably and put by a little money 
every year. We circulated 25 questionnaires among the married men in the 
Hartford office and let us look at what they show : 

Sixteen out of 25 were in debt. Their combined debt amounted to $3311- 
The average salary of these men was $1,336. The 25 men were supporting 
91 people, so their families were small. They averaged $65 in overtime, and 
13 out of the 25 were compelled to do side-line work. This is the situation;, 
over half these men in debt, and the other half on the ragged edge. These 
men went into the Postal Service believing that the Government would give 
them a square deal in the matter of wages. This the Government has so far 
failed to do. 

Who is going to protest if these men are paid a fair wage? Not the big 
insurance companies. They want their mail handled quickly and accurately 
and are not going to quibble over a few dollars. Not the big mail-order houses 
like Sears, Roebuck & Co., or the newspapers, for they are interested in quick 
service. Not the general public, for they are mostly working people that 
want to see other working people get a square deal. 

The objection comes from the officials of the Post Office Department who, 
when practically every newspaper in the country Is criticizing the service and 
its autocratic methods, answer by saying, " We save money." 

And now to sum it up : The jpost-offlce clerks at Hartford want a salary 
classification of four grades, as follows: $1,500, $1,800, $2,100, and $2,400. 

They want those much-quoted words of President Wilson, " The democratiza- 
tion of industry" to apply to the Post Office Department as well as to other 
lines of industry. 

They want the department reorganized and run on the lines of the Plumb 
railway bill, giving the employees a voice in the management and the selection 
of supervisory officials. 

They want the position of postmaster to be open to clerks who have been 
at least 10 years In the service. They believe tliat in the Postal Service, as 
in other lines of endeavor, the time has arrived when " the old order changeth 
yielding place to new.' 
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STATISTICS, CLERICAL FORCE, HARTFORD, CONN. 

Number of regular clerks employed July 1, 1917 1 111 

^.^^^^— ^^ 

Number of regular clerks resigning during fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918 * 

$1,400 grade 2 

$1,300 grade 1 

$1,200 grade 4 

$1,100 grade ' a 

$1,000 grade 2 

$900 grade : 2 

$880 grade 1 

$800 grade 1 

Total 16 

Number of regular clerks employed July 1, 1918 119 

Number of regular clerks resigning during fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919: 

$1,700 grade, superintendent of station . 1 

$1,500 grade 1 

$1,500 grade 1 

$1,400 grade 2 

$1,300 grade 8 

$1,100 grade 1 

$1,000 grade 5 

Total 13 
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Number of substitute clerks resigning during fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918 ^ 11 

Number of substitute clerks resigning during fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919 None 

Number of substitute clerks employed during tbe fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918, who did not take the civil-service examinations 30 

Number of substitute clerj^s employed during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, who did not take the civil-service examinations 145 

BRIEl' SUBMITTED BY GEORGE A. BARKER, REPRESENTING POST-OFI'ICK CLERKS OF 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

1 wish to place in the hands of the commission my family budget for the past 
year. This is for a family of four. It should be noted that the item of rent is 
far below the average, as T own an equity in the property, and a reasonable 
allowance for rent to live in a suitable locality would raise the deficit to $597. 
This expenditure is the result of rigid economy, and a salary of $2,400 is neces- 
sary to enjoy a standard of living equal to that possible on the prices existing 
in 1907: 



Insurance 

Car fare (work only) 

Phone 

Doctor 



Miscelleaneous : Society dues, 

church, charities, recreation, 
education 



150 
87 

176 



150 



Total 1, 881 



Rent $204 

Heat: 

Gas $12 

Coal 96 

Wood 15 

^23 

Light 16 

Groceries 450 

Meat 200 

Clothing 350 

The following statement shows a continuing advance in prices, which fatt 
should be taken into consideration in fixing any wage scale : 

Statistics as published by the National Industrial Conference Board, with offices 

at 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., show from July, 1914, to March, 1919 (five 

years), the following increases: • 

Per cent. 

Food 75 

Shelter 22 

Clothing 81 

Fire, heat, and light 57 

Sundries 55 

And from March 1, 1919, to July 1, 1919, a period of only four months, there 
was an additional increase of the same necessities as follows : 



Food 

Shelter 

Clothing 

Fire, heat, light 
Sundries 



Increase 

for 4 
months. 



Per cent. 

10 
6 

10 
6 
2 



Total 

for 5 

years 4 

months. 



Per cent. 
85 
28 
100 
63 
57 



The following table, taken from the report issued by the Government April 18, 
1919, shows an increase in food articles as can be purchased on the market in 
Springfield, Mass., on September 9, 1919: 

Sept. 9, 

1919. 



Sirlohi steak, pound 

Pork chops 

Bacon, sliced 

Lard 

Eggs, dozen 

Butter 

Milk 

Bread 

Sugar 




10.60 
.50 
.65 
.38 
.85 
.65 
.1« 
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The scale of wage increases below p:iven takes no account of Increases granted 
to the classes mentioned prior to 1917. It should be considered that our scale 
of wages has remained stationary while theirs has advanced during previous 
years. 

Wage increases granted to city employees in Springfield, Mass. 



Laborers 

Teachers 

Park department 

Pire and police departments: 

Men 

Lieutenants 

Captains 



1917 



1 10.30 

750.00-1,000.00 

»2.40 

1,000.00-1,200.00 
1,400.00 
1,600.00 



1919 



1S0.43-S0.48 

1,200.00-1,400.00 

«3.60 

1,500.00-1,825.00 
2,050.00 
2,250.00 



Increase. 



Percent. 

43-eo 

40-«l 
50 



40-tO 



1 Per hour. 



» Per day. 



Electric car men : An increase of 33 per cent in the past year, the maximum 
to be reached after two years of service, $5.13 for nine hours work, with extra 
pay for overtime. 

The present standard- of wages and conditions in the Postal Service has re- 
sulted in the resignations of experienced men as follows : 

During a period of two and one-half years, from December, 1916, to July, 
1919, there was 31 resignations of experienced men out of a force of 77 men. 
Three had been in the service 17 years, 2 had been in the service 16 years, 1 had 
been in the service 14 years, 4 had been in the service 12 years, 1 had been in 
the service 11 years, 1 had been in the service 10 years, 2 had been in the service 
9 years, 4 had been in the service 8 years, 2 had been in the service 2 years, 11 
had been in the service 1 year or under. 

During a period of two years, covering 1917 and 1919, 11 substitute clerks 
resigned and 56 men refused an appointment as clerk. 

At this time there are five substitutes employed regularly who should be 
on the rolls as regular appointees. This means that the Springfield office has 
no substitutes who function as such. 

The overtime records add evidence of a shortage of help, for there was a 
total of 6,344 hours of overtime between July 1, 1918, and July 1, 1919. 

Reluctance to enter or continue in the service arises, not only from the inade- 
quate wage, but from the severe requirements along other lines.* Night work 
is one of the greatest hardships. Of the force in the Springfield (Mass.) office, 
31 per cent work from 5.30 p. m. to 7 a. m. ; an additional 29 per cent work 
from 10 a. m. to 8 p. m., making a total of 60 per cent working unnatural 
hours. 

Scheme study is another. The city distributors are required to learn 1,500 
cards; the outgoing-mail distributors 1,250. All their studying must be done 
on their own time. Allowance for this should be made on a basis of one hour's 
pay for each 20 cards memorized. 

A punitive rate on Sunday and holiday work should also be granted, for the 
obvious reason of reducing this hardship to a minimum and sufficiently re- 
warding the same. 

The opinion of the clerks in our office is that the service must secure the 
following improvements : 

First. A considerable advance in wages. 

Second. Punitive rates for night work, overtime, Sunday, and holiday service, 
and an allowance for scheme study. 

Third. Recognition of senority in assignment of tours should be enforced 
and a court of appeals for service grievances established. 

I wish to submit with this brief two letters from men formerly in our office 
who have since resigned. The subject matter is very pertinent to what this 
commission is considering: 

The Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass,, September 3, 1919, 
Mr. Geo. A. Babkeb, 

Springfield Post Office, Springfield, Mass. 

Deab Sib : In compliance with your request, I am sending you a brief outline 
of my post-office history and reasons for resignation. 
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I entered the service in 1900 as special delivery messenger, and resigned in 
March, 1916, during which time I held several iwsitions, finally arriving at 
the superintendency of the registry department in the main office with the 
magnificent salary of $1,300 a year. I believe this position pays a trifle more 
now. I really had no choice. It was a case of more money or starve, and as 
there was no more money in sight, naturally I had to pick a new field. 

There is absolutely no question in my mind that postal employees are under- 
paid. For efiicient service, men of at least ordinary intelligence must fill the 
I)ositions, and how they can be obtained at the salaries paid is beyond me 
when there are so many opportunities for men to earn a better livelihood in 
other lines of work. 

It is a fact that the income of the salaried man has not increase proiwr- 
tionately to the day laborer. This I believe is especially true in the Postal 
Service. 

Very sincerely, yours, 

The Fisk Rubber Ck>., 
H. I. Mabtin, 
Manager Health and Safety Department. 



Springfield, Mass., September 9, 1919. 
Mr. George A. Barker, 

Springfield, Mass. 

Friend George: Your ifecent request for information as to my reasons for 
leaving the Postal Service has my earnest attention. 

The efforts of the employees in that highly important branch of the Govern- 
ment service deserve to be rewarded with recognition far beyond anything 
shown up to the present time. 

If you feel that a statement from me is of any value to yourself and col- 
leagues in securing that recogniton, you are most certainly welcome to it. 

To be frank, I must state to begin with that it was not for financial gain 
that I decided to leave the Postal Service, but was primarily a protest against 
existing conditons, and Incidentally a difference of opinion with certain ofli- 
cials, whom it would serve no good purpose to mention. 

While in the service I tried to do my work faithfully, efficiently, and, I hope, 
intelligently. Starting as a clerk in July, 1909, at an entrance salary of 
$500 per year, I gradually worked up through the usual period of substitution 
until, when leaving, in December, 1917, I was fulfilling the duties of foreman 
at $1,400 per year. The position as foreman involved responsibilities that 
could not be conscientiously shirked in the interest of the public service. 

For some time previous to December, 1917, it was apparent to me that sug- 
gestions for improvement were out of order for various reasons. First, be- 
cause they were of no value, and, second, because they did not originate with 
certain people. This contention has been upheld by the knowledge that cer- 
tain changes were later on adopted and put forth as original by these same 
parties. This convinced me that the outlook for one possessed with initiative 
and the courage of his ambitions is not any too bright. The constant dread of 
offending the sensibilities of those higher up by not referring all matters to 
their attention for action has a cramping and demoralizing effect on what I 
should term the morale of the entire personnel. 

This is not a secret, as all postal employees know it. Then, there is the 
factor of favoritism, disagreeable night work, and the monotonous routine to 
try one's nerves. 

It is true that many men enter the service and stay all their lives, the con- 
ditions being suited to their ability and temperament. These views are per- 
sonal ones, and represent my true feelings. 

As stated before, I left the positon paying $1,400 to accept one which paid 
less money, but in two years private employment has afforded me the op- 
portunity to advance, so that I am to-day earning far more than would have 
been possible had I remained in the Postal Service. This statement is made 
knowing that my salary, had I remained, would now be not less than $1,800 
annually. It has been hard work, but not a bit more Tinselfish than the nine 
years spent in the Springfield post office, and it has convinced me that 
meritorious work performed for private individuals has a far better chance 
of being appreciated than work performed for Government officials. 
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To a certain extent this, in the very nature of things, must be, but it is the 
real answer why competent men will not remain In Uie Government service. 
This may sound like ego, but it is not. Any system as exacting as post-office 
worlf, requiring its men to study schemes and devote hours of outside prepara- 
tion for the work, can not endure efficiently when demerits are charged against 
a man for little petty errors or misdemeanors, and no merits bestowed for 
feithful and exceptional services. 

I have in my heart a warm spot for the clerks and carriers. It has been 
a privilege and a pleasure to write these few lines, and if you see fit to use 
them for any purpose whatever in their behalf I trust that it will help in 
bringing about the desired result. I believe they should have more salary, 
not merely enough to eke out an existence, as the $1,650 proposed would per- 
mit, but enough to enable them to bring up a family, giv^ them a liberal 
education, a decent home, and the little pleasures that all of us crave but 
most are denied. 

Compare them in loyalty, intelligence, faithfulness, and efficiency with any 
class of labor in the country to-day and they will shine by contrast. 

The appointment of a salary commission to investigate the situtaion speaks 
well for your Interest To my mind it shows an awakening interest of some 
one, either in the Post Office Department or Congress itself, that justice 
should be done. 

With best wishes for the success of your mission, and kind regards to all 
the boys, I remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 

EbwABD O. Peck. 



Statement Submitted by Thos. J. Collins in Behalf of Clerks of New 

Haven, Conn. 

In behalf of postal employees, of New Haven, Conn., I respectfully in- 
vite your attention to the inadequate compensation paid postal employees. 
There are perhaps no public or private employees upon whose efficiency 
and faithfulness so much depends in this great Nation of ours and yet no pub- 
lic or private employee, performing similar services, is so miserably com- 
pensated or so shamefully neglected. Although it takes fully five years to 
develop a competent post office clerk, yet these men and women receive no 
consideration and no reward for this devotion to duty except a wage barely 
sufficient to exist; not live. 

In New Haven a young man to enter the Postal Service must pass a 
mental examination, and if his rating is high enough and his medical exam- 
ination is satisfactory, he is appointed a ** sub " at a wage rate of 40 cents 
per hour. For a perod of from six months to 2i years, his day pay ranges 
from $20 to $80 per month. He is expected to report daily, unlpssj exciis^d 
and is compelled to spend on car fare to and fro from the office daily the 
sum of 12 cents, for rents are so high in the center of our city that it is 
an impossibility to live within walking distance. Quite often he must return 
home without any work whatever as he has no regular status. After his 
assignment as regular at a salary of $800 and tempoi'ary bonus of $200, he 
is assigned to night work for a period ranging from 4 to 14 years and his 
tour of night duty is never less than 8 hours, frequently 10 and on some 
rare occasions 13 hours under artificial lights and under conditions which 
would sometimes try the patience of Job. He must work every other holiday 
and at present a considerable number of clerks are forced to work every 
second Sunday. For his first six months, he is on probation and can be 
dropped from the service at any time on the ground that his work Is not 
satisfactory. He has no redress whatever in this case. 

He must become familiar with Postal Laws and Regulations, with the con- 
version of money, foreign exchange, banking and interests, insurance, adjust- 
ment of claims, financial transactions through selling direct to the public, 
with railroad and steamship schedules and routes, with the location and approx- 
imate distances of post offices in the United States. His training is, in short, 
equal to that of trained and expert employees of banks and other mercantile 
establishments, where trained clerical help is essential. That the banking 
establishments are anxious to secure this class of trained employees is shovni 
by the resignations of Clerks A. Perrle and C. N. Ewing, with 11 and 20 
odd years of experience, both of whom are now with banks in our city. 
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He must be able to handle mail with the least possible delay, must be familiar 
with practically the entire country and is compelled to qualify in his yearly 
examination with an average of at least 95 per cent, said examination con- 
sisting of the distribution of mail to all post offices in at least two States. 

If he is assigned to the city delivery, he must become familiar with 1,970 
post-office boxes, some of which receive from 3 to 20 different peoples' mail 
and with all the carrier routes, numbering about 100, with approximately 
890 separations. He must learn to handle, with the least possible delay, mail 
for a large number of business houses whose street addresses are never given 
upon an envelope.. He must handle postage accounts and act as Information 
clerk and as changes In his scheme of mail are quite frequent, his position is 
one of the least desirable in the office. The city delivery clerks, for^he past 
month, have been working 10 hours per day and are compelled at present to 
labor on an average of 26 Sundays In the year. These clerks must also pass 
a yearly examination with an average of at lest 95 per cent. 

If assigned to the general delivery, he must handle short-paid carrier due 
letters, must search the directory for correct addresses on misdirected mail,, 
must be familiar with city delivery and take care of all transient callers; 
and in fact is expected to be a veritable mine of Information. 

These are some of the requirements of an efficient post-office clerk in New 
Haven and it Is our contention that for similar service private employers 
are paying from 100 to 200 per cent in excess of salaries paid us by the 
Government. Common laborers, of whom no mental effort whatever is re- 
quired, receive a higher compensation than the average postal clerk and the 
poorest paid skilled laborer here receives 57 cents per hour as compared with 
52 cents per hour for the highest paid postal employee. Tradesmen in New 
Haven, whose apprenticeship covers a period of three years, have nearly in 
some cases doubled our wages. 

All these trades receive double pay for all overtime and have a 44-hour 
week. Post office employees have a temporary maximum rate of 52 cents 
per hour and their overtime rate is actually less than their regular salary, 
for it is computed on a 365-day basis at eight hours per day, whereas we are 
by the Reilly eight in ten law prevented from working more than the 48 
hours per week. 

Police and firemen will receive on January 1, 1920, a permanent maximum 
of $35 per week; printers receive $30 per week; tailors, from $35 to $44; 
window cleaners, from $30 to $36; trolleymen, 57 cents per hour; coal chauf- 
feurs, from $28 to $34, with a 44-hour week. Even garbage collectors receive 
$4 per day for eight hours, or 50 cents per hour, while the highest paid postal 
employee receives a maximum of 52 cents per hour. 

To show how inadequate our present wage is, pern^t me to present a family 
budget from Carl A. Dilg, clerk in the local post office. Mr. Dilg's figures for a 
family of four are as follows, and have been kept down to the very lowest 
minimum : 

Food for one year $780 

Bent 300 

Medical services 30 

Sick-benefit dues 12 

Insurance : 70 

Goal, 7 tons, at $12 84 

Beligious 3j0 

Fraternal 4 

Clothing Z 200 

Car fare 15 

Ice 12 

Light : 30 

Total 1, 567 

Mr. Dilg has spent nothing on recreation, nothing on education, and has been 
unable to purchase any new clothing for himself in three years. As you will 
see, he has been compelled to draw upon the little balance he has laid away for 
the future. Many of our clerks have had to supplement their inadequate pay by 
seeking other employment in addition to their regular work, such as delivering 
telegrams, grocery clerks, cashiers, laborers, magazine agents, collectors, and 
waiters; ottiers have sent their wives to work, have opened their homes to 
boarders and roomers, depended upon the earnings of their sons and daughters,. 
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withdniwn Ravtnj^ from the bank, sold their Liberty bonds at a loss, or gone 
Into debt. It Is our contention that such a state of affairs is an everlasting 
^JlHgrat'e to our Government, which should at all times be a model employer, and 
Ims n roused widespread unrest and general dissatisfaction among all groups of 
IM)stul emploj'ees ; and justly so, for, despite the fact that the purchasing power 
of a dtillur to-day Is less than one-half what it was in 1907, we are still unable 
to seinuv a living wage sufflclent to raise our families in a proper manner, and 
to lay aside even any portion of our present miserable pittance for future needs 
Is an hnposslbllity. The inadequacy of our wage has driven many of our most 
lUghly trained workers into other lines of industry, and despite the fact that 
there has lw»en more or less unemployment in our city since last November, our 
iMKst otUce Is undermanned with regular civil-service employees, a condition 
which First Assistant Postmaster General Koons has admitted in his testimony 
befon> the House Post Office Committee on Tuesday, December 3, 1918. 

In New Haven we have had to call upon women for clerical and carrier 
work, and despite the fact that our personal regard for these lady clerks is 
very high, we are ctimpelled to admit that they are absolutely unfit for work 
on the n\alllng fioi>r of a post office. All over the country the answer is the 
muwe — the umll service Is demorllized. No longer can it comply with the needs 
of the public. Kvery enterprise whether large or small suffers to-day on 
atXHUiut of the deplorable inadequacy of the Postal Service. Day after day 
the clerks try In vain to handle the constant heavy influx of mail and the 
ittU'ks of unworkwl mall are mute, but eloquent reminders of the daily un- 
tlnlsh^Ml task when the overworketl and underpaid night clerk meets the 
tHiuaUy abuswl and underimld day clerk during the early hours of the morn- 
ing. Utviitgnatlons are ixturing in and more are coming in the near future, 
and when u trnlneil and exi^rleni'ed post-office employee resigns, it is a 
distinct loss not only to the Pt>st i^ffiiv Deiiartment but also to the American 
mihlU\ Mr Thonu^s F. (.Mark, sui^erlntendent of Yale Station, a man with over 
w >*<*«» r«i* ex|HTleniv In jn^stal work, and a man whom President Hadley, of 
Y«U\ ottUtHl one of the " foreuuvst pi>stal men in the country," is a good ex- 
AWple of the quality of the men we are losing. 

A living wng\^ will unquestionably assure a competent mail service, for it 
wlU not only attract to the servkv ojipable young men, who at present look 
with dls^laln at the low tsuraniv salary, but it will als^o keep in the serv- 
Kv thousands of exi^rieni^Hl UHni, who in desperation must seek other means 
to ^>aru a dtn^HU UvUxg for tlielr faiulUes. The figures of Government experts 
|UN^\%^ that the UvUig wage for a family of four is fiir beyond the $1,500 maxi- 
uuuu s^Uary of |¥>siH*ttKv clerks. The unavoidable result of an inadequate wage 
t« «i »»dly dt^^U^tM f\>r\v of employees ami an unn^iable mail service. 

hnuhxUate rt^Uef Is luq^>rati»\ The enactment of remedial l^:islation for 
tlh^ tte\t cwrr\vi\i yv^^ir will not i>ay the bills of postal clerks tor the past five 
>v»«rs \vr durliv^ ttn^ iHirrent >^^«r, \Ye i*au ik^ Uv^ to-day uptHi what we expect 
lo rixvlw Iw tlH^ f\uur«\ 

U >o« ^\>^uU^m^\ will o^^usUler the pw«asin^ need of ntore ample compensa- 
tKM) ^MT |v^vs(al e^ui^K>>\H>s lu this hour of ne^M. yon shoald make the wages 
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B. The increase of 25 per cent granted post-office clerks compares very un- 
:favopabIy with the average increase of 154 per cent granted the skilled workers 
in the shoe factories of Brockton, from which the majority of the clerks were 
recruited. 

C. Competent substitutes will not enter the service under the prevailing con- 
ditions of low wages, long periods of substitution, and night work. 

1. Forty or 50 eligibles refused temporary substitute appointments at this 
office alone during this last summer. 

2. The minimum wage for substitutes should be 60 cents per hour and thei^ 
hours limited to 8 in 10, the same as for the regular clerks. 

3. Full credit for the period of substitution should be given when a regular 
appointment is made. 

II. It is expedient, for — 

A. A well-paid body of workers means satisfied workers and more and better 
work will be done by them. 

B. There is already too much dissatisfaction and unrest rampant in the 
country, which will be increased if the Government continues to underpay its 
employees, and which it is our desire to avoid. 

III. It is just, for— 

A. The post-office clerks have been loyal to the core during the trying war 
period, for — 

1. They have accomplished wonderful work with a much depleted force. 

2. They did their bit both in buying and disposing of Liberty bonds and war- 
savings stamps, and did it cheerfully. 

3. They made no unreasonable demands upon the Treasury, although they 
bore the brunt of rising prices for five years. 

Therefore, because it is necessary, expedient, and just, an immediate reclassi- 
fication of the salaries of post-office clerks should be made sufficiently great to 
allow them to maintain the American standard of living, which is essential to 
ttie welfare of the whole country. 



Statement Submitted by Fred M. Adelmann on Behalf of the Clerks in 

THE Norwood, Mass., Post Office. 

In this office the salaries run from $1,100 a year to $1,500. We have no assist- 
ant postmaster, and the clerk actually filling the position receives only $1,500, 
the same as the money-order clerk. 

We believe clerks filling executive positions should receive more compensation 
for their work than the clerks who only perform ordinary work. 

As postal clerks we have to date received 25 per cent increase in two years 
"While the cost of living has risen to 88 per cent without argument. 

Not all of the clerks have received a 25 per cent increase. One clerk in our 
office in the year 1917 received $800. He was then, some months later, given a 
raise of $80 a year for shame's sake. Then came the $200 flat raise. This clerk 
^w^as given $200 additional a year, minus the $80 previously given, and all auto- 
matic increases ceased, consequently this clerk to-day is only receiving $1,100. 
If no increases had been made he would, under the old law, be receiving $1,000 
a year to-day. 

At that rate with all new legislation he is only $100 better off instead of $200 
as the department would like to imply. 

A postal clerk in Norwood always considered his position as good as the aver- 
age tradesman in this town. To-day it is far behind. 

Bookbinders now receive here anywhere from $33 a week to $38. Compos- 
itors the same, and pressmen in the Norwood Press receive $36, and in January 
next will receive $38, and next July will receive $42 per week. 

Leather workers here have been receiving a bonus. The first year of the 
war and recently were granted 25 per cent and 30 per cent Increases. 

Again I state three years ago our pay was as good as and probably better 
than most of the above mentioned. 

Postal clerks in general have suffered patiently the last few years, hoping 
that justice would see the necessity for substantial increases in their pay. They 
have seen men that toil in all branches of labor receive Increases in wages until 
to-day they themselves are far in the rear. ^ 

No men have been more loyal, self-sacrificing, or overworked during this last 
two years than postal workers. 
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The loa^ has been borne patiently until almost the breaking point 

Our clerks in this office have done without pleasures and recreation once 
enjoyed, even economized on clothing and food in the home to make both ends 
meet and found with all that sacrifice they were still incapable to make both 
ends meet where before they lived decently and saved dome money. 

These dre things men in the Postal Service hate to admit and above all to 
advertise, but the time is now here when they must admit the true facts even 
though it hurts their pride. 

I believe, with my fellow clerks, that the salaries should range from $1^00 to 
$2,400 per year. I do not state these figures to have them cut or I would say 
more. 

The average man should receive enough compensation for him and his family 
to live or exist without worry if he is a good citizen and wise with his money. 

Single men, of course, do not require, at first thought, the wages of a man with 
family responsibilities, but should of course receive as much in wage so that he, 
too, can see his way to take new responsibilities and save something for old age. 

When postal clerks have, as a rule, done all the above-mentioned facts and 
still find that worry and fear are their only lot, it is only Just and reasonable 
to expect that any body of men representhig our United States Ck)ngress, re- 
gardless of party, will, with Justice, solve the distress of all postal workers 
and make our compensation what it should be, namely, $1,800 to $2,400 per 
year. 

Statement of .Tames A. Austin on Behauf of the Post-Ofitce Otjerks of 

Vermont. 

The post-office clerks of Vermont desire to present to the postal commission 
reasons for the necessity and justice of an upward revision of their salaries. 

As a business the Postal Service probably has no equal in volume of trans- 
actions. And it is steadily growing in magnitude, scope, and intricacy. Its 
receipts coming principally in copper units are in the hundreds of millioms of 
dolla'rs. 

From transporting and delivering letters, papers, and magazines it has 
entered the express business, transporting packages, eggs, fruits, and vegetables 
up to 70 pounds in size. It registers and insures papers and valuables and 
assumes liability and indemnifies for loss or damage of same. It has a variety 
(»f classifications and tariffs for different articles, and for the same articles at 
diffc^-i'nt distances. It has special rules for their acceptance, and also limita- 
tions and prohibitions in each class. Its international business is rapidly 
growing and special rules govern interchange with the several different 
countries. It does a postal savings, banking, and interest business, issues and 
pays money orders both foreign and domestic, sells Government "savings stamps 
and records the certificates. The larger offices now exercise a supervision in 
part over the accounts of the neighboring small offices, audit their accounts, and 
supply them with stamps. Its Special Delivery Service is a close rival of the 
more expensive "night letter" service of telegraph companies. The post 
office is also utilized as a clearing house for other Government activities, as 
selling internal-revenue documentary and proprietary stamps, affording infor- 
mation and conducting examinations for the civil service, recruiting for the 
military service, and it has been said will receive insurance premiums from 
our recent soldiers. 

This is a many-sided business. One phase alone properly occupies good at- 
tention to handle rapidly and accurately. In first and second class offices in 
this State where employees are on duty between 4.30 a. m. and 10.30 p. m. and 
later, because of fewer help, it becomes necessary for many employees to master 
several departments. The writer has had 16 years' ext)erience, now receives 
the maximum temporary salary of $1,500, and his varied duties require him 
to be the same expert in each department as any clerk confining his attention to 
any single one. 

To the innumerable details to be learned must be added the local peculiarities 
of box, residence, or business-section delivery of each of the residents and 
business houses. And the varying dispatch and changes of outgoing mail at 
different periods of the day with connections at different Junction points re- 
quires thousands of items to be memorized. Then the business is never learned 
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lis is attested by the dally changes set forth in departmental, railway mail, an-i 
local order board bulletins. Hence unlearning takes equally long as learning. 

This business is deserving of the attention of a high-school graduate in Its 
scope, importance, brain, and study required. Yet scarcely any of such are" 
applying for many years past. The physical and mental competitive examina- 
tions for entrance are none too rigid for the service required. Evidently other 
fields are more inviting or more lucrative. Discharged soldiers and sailors, 
with the preference now accorded them, are proving no exception. It is next 
to impossible to get sufficient substitutes, despite frequently advertised exami- 
nations. Many emergency appointments of temporary employees anid students 
without examination must be made. 

In Vermont the cost of living is on a par with that of other New England 
States, rents being one exception to the disadvantage of residents in the large 
industrial centers. City dwellers have a recompense In the additional edu- 
cational and business advantages and opportunities afforded them and their 
families. The letter carriers and post-office clerks of the several cities of 
Vermont have submitted tables showing the cost of living in each locality, the 
average for a family of four being $1,880 per annum. I will not dilate oil the 
several items, but on the whole it is easy to see that our present maximum of 
the $1,400 received in second class and $1,500 in first class (the second class 
not yet having attained the same maximum of the first) is insufficient. 

In justice to ourselves, we must call your attention to the increase in wages 
in other employments. In this State the increases have been on a par with 
those of other New England cities excepting a very few. Our trades and 
skilled workers' compensations, while falling short of the highest, are, never- 
theless, from $4.50 to $7.50 per day. At present our newspapers are carrying 
advertisements for laborers on highways and in canneries at from $3.50 to 
$4.50 per day. 

All night work is not prevalent to any extent, but early morjilng iind late 
evening hours certainly are. Irregular hours for meals are enjoyed by one- 
third to one-half the postal force, such as breakfast at either 4.30 or 9 a. m., 
dinner at 11 a. m. or 2 p. m., supper at 4.15 or 8.30 p. m. Very Inconvenient 
hours to the average home. 

Though our salary has been bettered temporarily in the past two years, we 
do not think it has been in proportion to our deserts nor anywhere near the 
proportionate increased cost of living advance. We pray you to give this your 
early attention and grant us a salary in line with the figures submitted by 
employees all over the country, namely from $1,500 to $2,400 per annum. 



STATBancNT Submitted by Fbank E. Waite, of Concobd Junction, Mass., in 

Behali* of the Cm»ks in that Office. . 

Our office is a second-class office in a country town ; the clerks here instead 
of doing the one branch of work same as in a city office, are required to do all 
kinds of .work performed in a second-class office. This requires a knowledge 
of postal laws in all its branches. 

WQ.-.lmve to do our studying for case examinations on our outside time. 
Our working conditions . are very similar to other second-class offices, namely, 
not much overtime, no Sunday work, and no night work after 8 p. m. Our 
greatest complaint is the present compensation we are receiving, which is totally 
Inadequate to meet the increase cost of living, and to properly maintain our 
families. 

The cost of living here has advanced 85 per cent to 100 per cent in the last 
two or three years. Our house rents have advanced from $3 to $6 a month. 
With these increases, and our salary Increase of 25 per cent shows that dif- 
ference of from 60 per cent to 75 per cent. 

In the mill of our town the employees receive in the card room from $35 
to $38 per week, in the spinning room from $35 to $42, and all work an eig^t- 
hour day. 

Unless we get relief very soon many of us, especially those with families, 
will have to seek other employment 

We would ask that the salaries be made from $1,800 to $2,400, which would 
only provide for a living wage according to our positions in the Government 
service. 
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Brief StTBMiiTED by Wm. J. Pbawley in Behalf of the New Bedfoed, Mass., 

Post-Officb Clebks. 

PAY. 

Our present rate of salary is entirely inadequate to allow us to live as Ameri- 
can citizens with conditions as they are in our city at the present time. New 
Bedford is an Industrial center, and the wages of the mill employees have been 
raised in the past two years 125 per cent. The grocer's greed for wealth has 
caused hlip to jump his prices in accordance. After deducting our rent, heat» 
light, etc., from our present salary, we find that we have nothing left. Amuse- 
ments mean nothing to us ; vacations mean nothing to us ; all forms of recrea- 
tion are a thing of the past. It is simply a case of work, sleep, and get what- 
ever little we can to eat. Those of us who have had sickness are in the hole. 
What little reserve some of us had is gone. We can not prepare for old age. 

ovebtime. 

The meager pay allowed substitutes encourages them to resign from the 
service, and the experienced ones available are so few that it is necessary for 
the regular clerks to work overtime, which is a hardship from a mental stand- 
point, although under present conditions it has been a godsend from a financial 
standpoint. This overtime can be eliminated by supplying proper inducements 
for substitutes to stay in the service. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

The Post Office Department at the present time finds it very difficult to secure 
men to take the examinations on account of the high rate of wages that prevail 
in outside industries. At the last examination we had 4 applicants, 3 of which 
were women, where formerly 150 was not uncommon. Th^ese wages, we believe, 
will continue for some time to come, and if Congress does not remedy prevailing 
conditions it will find the post office in a very bad state belong long. It takes 
three or four years to make a man an efficient clerk, and if, on account of 
better conditions on the outside, the^e clerks, as soon as they become efficient,, 
resign from the service, it will take three or four more years before their 
successors can attain the same degree of efficiency. Enactment of laws by Con- 
gress giving present employees a living wage will retain them in the service and 
induce young men of high character and intelligence to become associated with it. 

BESIGNATIONS. 

During the past two years some of our best men have left the service. The 
resignations far exceed the appointments. Others still in the service had attrac- 
tive offers during the time this country was at war, but stuck to the post ofiice 
for patriotic reasons. These offers are still available, but the men are sticking 
to the service in hopes that Congress will take care of them that they may still 
remain in the service to which they have dedicated so much of their lives. 
At the time some of the men entered the post-office service the salaries paid 
by the Post Office Department were greater than those paid by outside in- 
dustries, but at the present time conditions are entirely reversed, and it is 
with difficulty that these men are retained in the service. 

becommendations. 

With these facts before you it would seem that our recommendation of 
$2,000 entrance salary would not be considered absurd. It is necessary that 
the amount be set at this figure in order that young men like those who have 
entered the service in the past may again be induced to come within its fold. 
Two thousand four hundred dollars, in our opinion, should be the maximum, 
and not more than three years required to attain it. We would recommend 
$100 increase the first two years and $200, or the maximum, the third year, 
as men are far more efficient clerks after two years' experience than they were 
at the end of the first year, and they should not be required to work an extra 
year before attaining the maximum. 

ComDariflons with men doing similar work in industrial concerns in our city 
sho' ' getting $5,000 a year. In fact, one of our big millmen told. 
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US that If we were in the mill business and were as loyal and devoted as much 
of our time studying the mill detail as we do scheme study, etc., for the Post 
Office Department, we would be worth $5,000 per year. 

We know that where so many clerks are employed as in the Post Office De- 
partment, it would be impossible to pay us $^000 a year, but one-half of that 
amount as the maximum salary for clerks is a fair wage for those in the 
service and will attract the very best young men to enter it. 

PAY FOB SUBSTITUTES. 

We feel that 80 cents per hour is the necessary wage to pay substitute clerks 
that you may attract the very best young men and assure them a decent living 
while substitutes. 

It has been recommended to your commission that the position of substitute 
clerk be abolished, and if you finally decide against that we submit the follow- 
ing recommendation: 

When a substitute clerk is appointed to the regular force, the actual office 
time work by such clerk shall be totaled and the clerk shall be appointed to 
whatever grade the time worked entitles the said clerk. For example, if the 
clerk works one full year office time, said clerk shall receive the pay of a regular 
in the second grade as the entrance salary. 

WOBKINO CONDITIONS. 

While we feel that night work, scheme study, overtime, and the high class 
of expert work we are required to perform are elements which should be taken 
into consideration in the readjustment of our salaries, the most vital issue 
at the present time is our inability to provide enough nourishing food for our 
families. 

HOME FOUNDATION OF NATION. 

During the war just past when men were being called away from their 
homes to protect our country and her great institutions, the fact that our 
homes were the very heart and vitals of our country was brought very ford- 
ably to our minds. 

At the time we were urged to sacrifice and along with the rest of the masses 
we did. We never murmured. We struggled along on our little salary 
finding every day that the purchasing power of our dollar grew less. To-day 
with the war all over, we find the cost of living going higher. 

During the last three years we have been forced to gradually cut down our 
food until, at the present time, we have the bare necessities of life. In some 
cases, our families are undernourished, underfed and the family provider, 
also undernourished, is discouraged and growing more discouraged. 

Is Congress going to let this condition exist? Is Congress going to let the 
homes of 250,000 postal employees become undermined. 

Gentlemen, we await your recommendations. 



Statement Submitted by Wm. S. McCann, Jos. F. McVeigh, et al., on Behalf 
OF THE Clerks and Cabriebs of the South Manchesteb, Conn., Post 
Office. 

In compliance with your recent invitation and permission, we hereby submit 
to you the following statement of facts, data, and observations respecting the 
readjustment and reclassification of salaries in the Postal Service which may 
aid you in drawing your conclusions. 

South Manchester, Conn., containing 20,000 inhabitants and having the 
great Cheney Bros., silk manufacturers, as its principal industry, is fairly 
typical of a New England industrial community. Lack of European compe- 
tition during the war period has resulted in a tremendous prosperous^ con- 
dition in the silk industry and the various silk workers have shared in that 
prosperity to the extent of a 60 per cent wage increase. As Government 
postal employees we have not shared in the town's prosperity. ^ 

Hartford, Conn., but 9 miles distant and easy of access, because of its 
cheaper markets, is the center of 35 per cent of our town's business. Many 
of our workers find employment at Hartford and many Hartford wort[ers find 
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their employment here. The foregoing facts are particularly important In 
that they demonstrate that economic and industrial conditions are about 
similar in both places — the relative costs of living being equal. Hence postal 
employees performing the same duties should be equally compensated' regard- 
less of their city's population or its post office receipts. 

Ours is a second-class post office, having seven carriers and four clerics with 
a salary range from $1,000 to $1,500, the majority getting $1,400. Such com- 
pensation is entirely inadequate and unfair when the following points are kept 
in mind: 

I. All of us have passed the civil-service examination, served as substitutes 
at our hourly compensatory rate for an indefinite period, and after appointment 
have passed from the lowest-grade salary to our present one — entire period 
being about eight or nine years. It is noticed that hardly a candidate attempts 
the examination now, as our work is no longer attractive because of its low 
salary rate. A resulting inefficient personnel and service generally obtains, and 
a softening of the competitive examination to secure eligibles gives no promise 
of an improvement. At the moment of writing our substitute work is performed 
by boys who are not classified, the compensation being so inadequate that no 
regular classified substitute would attempt it. 

II. That during the war period alone living costs hav^ advanced about 82 
per cent, while since 1907 our salaries have increased but $300 — 25 per cent. 
Hence an increase of 60 per cent to our present basic salary must result to place 
us on a prewar basis. Many tradesmen and unskilled workers are better paid 
than us trained postal employees. 

III. Our own Government Department of Labor has decided that an in- 
come of $1,800 per year is required to purchase living necessities for a family 
of five. 

IV. Considering the Importance of our work and its re ponsibilities, and in 
view of the above statement of facts, we would suggest that you seriously 
consider the enactment of a reclassification law for clerks and carriers as 
follows: Fir t-grade salary, $1,800; second-grade salary, $2,000; third-grade 
salary, $2,200; fourth-grade salary, $2,400; that all promotions be made fol- 
lowing the expiration of one year's service in the next lower grade. Finally, 
we further suggest that substitutes be paid at the rate of 80 cents per hour, 
and that time served as a sub titute be reckoned in determining the initial 
salary on appointment to a regular position. 



fvratement of michael t. murphy and john f. bubns on behalf of the 

Clerks and Cabbiebs of New Bbitain, Conn. 

It is absolutely unnecessary for me to go into details as to the high and 
ever increasing cost of living. Everything used or consumed by mortal man 
ha^- increased anywhere from 50 to 100 per cent. 

Our Government statisticians give us figures of an 80 per cent increase of 
living since 1914 ; Bradstreet's estimate, 100 per cent. However, no matter by 
whom computed, it is an accepted fact that the present cost of living is far 
out of proportion to the salarie : paid postal employees by our Government. 

There is absolutely no inducement or incentive for the young man of to-day 
to enter the Postal Service or take up civil service for his life's work. 

In our office, with a total of approximately 50 employees (which include.s 
both clerks and carriers), 31 young men have declined to accept civil service 
positions after having learned the salary paid and the disagreeable hours they 
would be required to work in the performance of their duties. 

These young men refused to give up positions which offered them better 
working hours and paid them better salaries than the Government is now 
paying its clerks and carriers, who have given the best years of their lives to 
the service. 

In this same office 13 men have resigned from the service and have gone 
out to private concerns and corporations to better and more lucrative posi- 
tions. All this has happened in the last four years, and these same condi- 
tions have prevailed in every office in the country, only that the proportion of 
resignation i^ and rejections of the positions were far greater in the larger 

cities. 

I can speak better as to the conditions in our own office, and I wish to 
assure you that during the last two years everyone in our office, and I in- 
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dude in that the postmaster and the janitors, have been offered better posi- 
tions and more money to go to our manufacturing concerns. 

This can be readily proven. All refused, all were loyal, and all hoped that 
the Government would be ju<t as fair with its employees as were the private 
concerns. 

We have waited long and, I think you will admit, patiently, but now the 
war is over we must live and we must at least earn enough to clothe and 
feed our dear ones. 

Then, why do we ask for better salaries? 

Not only because we are compelled to in order to keep our families and our- 
selves properly fed and housed and clothed, but because we feel that the same 
time and energy and intelligence given in other fields of labor and industry 
would command a much greater competence than now paid by the Government 
to its clerks and carriers. 



Statement of Edward J. Neilon and Louis S. Devlin on Behalf of Postal 

Employees of Fitchbubg, Mass. 

The employees of the Fitchburg post office, of the State of Massachusetts, do 
fiubmit for your information this statement of conditions in this city. 

That during the last five years the cost of living has increased over 100 per 
<:ent. 

That postal employees have only received a temporary Increase of 25 per cent 
since 1907. 

That mechanics and unskilled laborers are better paid than the trained em- 
ployees in the Postal Service. 

That the service is short handed, and the present scale is too unattractive to 
hold the necessary number of efficient employees or to recruit new ones. 

That at recent examinations the number of applicants dropped to almost none. 

That relief from the burdensome conditions can only be had through legisla- 
tion by Congress. 

That while the increase of 10 per cent proposed in the recent resolution will 
relieve the situation a* little, it will require at least 50 per cent to place the 
-employees on a prewar basis. 

That carriers' uniforms and shoes have doubled in price, and clothes, shoes, 
car fare, groceries, and provisions for all employees have more than doubled In 
price. 

As a recommendation we are in favor of competitive examinations for the 
supervisory positions and against the reduction of regularly appointed employees 
to the sub list. 



Statement Submitted by William W. Mevill on Behalf of Poslt'AL Employees 

OF Bristol, Conn. 

The men in the Postal Service are required to pass a civil-service examination 
and therefore nmst be well educated to qualify for a position. After appointment 
they serve from 1 to 8 years as substitutes. This means at least 10 years before 
he reaches the maximum wage. This should not be so. A substitute is entitled 
to a living wage. We believe substitutes should be paid 80 cents per hour, and 
that their probationary period should be the first six months of service as sub- 
stitutes, after which they shall be given credit for one grade for each year 
served as substitutes. 

Six years ago the post-office positions were much coveted. Men took their 
positions because they were better than in other lines of employment, but since 
that time they have fallen behind nearly all other classes of work. The men 
in the factories are making more money, and with a chance of promotion ; con- 
sequently, we feel we have been defrauded. The only thing that has kept 
many of the men is the hope that conditions would improve and be on a rela- 
tive standing to other positions as they were years ago. 

If Congress in 1907 considered that it required a salary of $100 per month 
for postal employees to live as decent citizens should, what kind of a living 
at present prices will $125 per month be for a family of five? 

Men in the postal service are A-1 men and are required to pass certain 
standards to hold their positions, and are all trained men. All business under 
private ownership, having trained employees, deem it just that such men be 
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paid according to tlieir training and handling of the positions they hold. The 
Post Office Department is the largest business in the world run for public bone- 
fit, and its personnel should be treated the same or better than those of con- 
cerns run under private management. The Government should be a model 
employei- and pay its men enough to buy the necessities of life and to lay by 
for old age. The salary should be high enough to induce men of high school 
and college education to make this their life work. 

We would respectfully call your attention to the faithful and loyal service 
given during the war. The work of the postal service was doubled by the 
addition of the war-savings stamps and the inspection of all parcels destined 
for the American Expeditionary Forces. This work had to be done within the 
clerk's time limit also for 35 cents per hour, an inspector in tlie factories at 
the same time receiving 60 cents to 70 cents per hour for work no more re- 
sponsible. 

All postal employees gave their utmost to make the service what it should 
be, and it is only a matter of justice that our pay should be raised or, in other 
words, the Post Ofllce Department owes it to us for our faithful service, a serv- 
ice of loyalty which can noj be compared to oflSice or factory. 

It frequently happens that post-ofllce employees have to write applications 
and address envelopes for men drawing pay of $1,600 per year — ignorant men 
drawing more pay than educated postal employees Boys of 18 in our factories 
are earning more in 44 hours than postal employees in 48. All trades have 
received several substantial increases in the past few years. If an untrained 
workman is worth $35 or $40 per week to a private concern, postal employees 
should be worth the same or more to the Post Oflice Department. 

Many of the men have had to work nights in other lines of work to support 
their families until their health was undermined and the work given up. Only 
by the strKitest economy have we succeeded in meeting our just obligations. 
Patched and worn uniforms have been a common sight here. This should not 
be so. A Government employee should be able to make a good appearance at 
all times. 

The cost of all necesi^ities has nearly doubled. Uniform coats cost $18 now, 
whereas four years ago the entire uniform was bought for $16. Shoes have 
more than doubled in price, selling for $10 to $12. Of course, there are cheaper 
shoes, but the cheapness is all that can be said of them. In fact the cost of 
living has advanced more than 80 per cent in the past five years. The item of 
coal should not be overlooked. We figure $100 for a winter's supply. 

Taking into consideration the high cost of living and the fact that many of 
the men have large families and that their boys have been in France, leaving 
the entire burden on dad, it is imperative that salaries be increased at once. 

The morale of the men is very low and we believe in order to restore the 
morale and efficiency of the men of the Postal Service the salaries should be 
placed on a scale not to be compared with other similar positions but on a 
scale of its own that would be attractive enough to draw men from all lines 
of work who would seek it as a position above all others. 

We believe it has always been the attitude of the Government to employ 
men who were considered to have an A-1 rating, and to pay those men at least 
as well as any private enterprise would pay them. At the present time it 
would seem that the postal employees were paid less than any labor on a com- 
parative basis. 

When you consider the extra duties performed all through the war by pos- 
tal employees, when you recognize that to a man they bought bonds, sold war- 
savings stamps, and gave proof of their loyalty without complaint, many of 
them taking the platform to help stir up the sleeping patriotism of a people 
who couldn't realize the seriousness of the situation, don't you think we are 
entitled to at least the pay of others doing similar work in private enterprises? 
In fact, ought we not be allowed to relax a little after the strain and be put 
financially where we wouldn't be absolutely obliged to figure the last p«iny 
when we purchase necessities? 

It may be we are paying expenses. We hope we are. But, in reality, are 
we working for expenses? Aren't we entitled to a modest saving that will 
make it possible for those to marry who wish and for those same to build 
homes and not live in fear a child may come and not be properly supported 
and educated? 

In conclusion, we believe we should receive a salary as follows : First grade, 
$1,800 ; second grade, $2,100 ; third grade, $2,400 ; and substitutes paid at the 
rate of 80 cents per hour and guaranteed $100 per month. 
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Statement Submitted by C. J. Collins in Behalf of Employees of New 

London, Conn., Office. 

The employees of the New London post office beg to submit to the honorable 
commission through you the following reasons as to why we are entitled to a 
higher rate of pay than we are now enjoying. , ,. , , 

First. Clerks and carriers are obliged to undergo a mental and physical ex- 
amination to meet the requirements of the Post Office Department. If accepted, 
they are required to furnish a bond, which has to be paid by the applicant if 
aoc^ented 

Second. If acc^ted and placed on the civil-service list they are ol^liged to 
stand ready at all times to respond to a call from the department. They are 
obliged to leave any employment they might have to respond to this call. The 
average length of time before securing a regular appointment is about five years; 
during this time the clerk or carrier will not average over $50 per month, which 
sum is not sufficient to keep a single man, to say nothing of the hardships it 
entails upon a married man. 

Third. Carriers are required to keep a complete directory of names of alt 
persons on their route, attend to all transfers from one route to another, keep a 
correct list of all removals out of the city, and forward all mail to the same. 

Fourth. In addition to the delivery of ordinary mall, they are required to 
accept letters for registration from patrons on their route, for which they are 
required to furnish receipts; deliver registered letters and packages, for which 
they are held responsible until the receipts are returned to the office. 

Fifth. Make every effort to promote the sale of thrift stamps and war savings 
certificates, deliver and collect cash due on C. O. D. parcel-post packages, and 
at all times render to the public a prompt and efficient service. 

In consideration of the fact that the present compensation of postal em- 
ployees Is wholly Inadequate to meet the highly Increased cost of living, we 
hereby respectfully request that proper measures may be recommended by the 
joint commission which will convince the department of the urgent necessity of 
regulating our salary in accordance with the times. 

In order to establish the undisputed facts that our present pay is absolutely 
Inadequate for the maintenance of our families, the following figures may be 
compared : 

Prices at New London, Conn, 



Floor, 24^pouiid sack. . . . 

Potatoes, bushel 

Sugar, per pound 

Butter, per pound 

Tea. per pound (average) 

Coffee, per pound 

Salt pork, per pound 

Round steak, per pound. 
Pork chops, per pound.. . 

Bacon, per pound 

Eggs, per dozen 

Beans, per pound 

Milk, per quart 

House rent 

Coal, per ton 



1914 



ldl» 



10.80 


$1.75 


.75 


2.25 


.05 


.11 


.28-35 


.62-. 80 


.50 


.70 


.25-. 38 


.39-.58 


.12 


.40 


.18 


.50 


.16 


.55 


.25 


.65 


.25 


.65-.85 


.06 


.12-. 18 


.08 


.15 


15.00 


28.00-40.00 


6.50 


12.50 



An increase of 115 per cent has actually reduced our privileges to exist 
to such an extent that something has got to be done to bring back some of 
those cheerful moments which are sadly missing In our present embarrassing 
position. 

Several bills, as well as emergency measures, have been recommended, 
requesting an immediate Increase of 35 per cent to all employees of the Post 
Office Department. Such, if adopted, would relieve the situation. 

New London, Conn., a city registered on the map as one of the highest- 
priced living communities, has suffered more under the high-price epidemic 
than many of the much larger cities, especially referring to house rents and 
the advance In the cost of coal. It Is absolutely impossible to get rent at less 
than $35 per month. 

This Illustrates plainly that previous maximum increase of 25 per cent 
hardly covers the differences of expenses in above-mentioned Items, leaving 
no margin to meet the 135 per cent Increase In provision. 
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RURAL LKTTER CARRIERS. 

Senator Gay. The rural carriers are next. Mr. N. A. Tirrell, of 
Manchester, N. H., is the first speaker. 

STATEMEirr OF MB. N. A. TIBRELL, HAITCHESTEB, N. E., BEP- 
BESENTINO ITEW HAHPSHIBE BUBAL LEITEB CABBIEBS. 

Mr. Tirrell. Gentlemen, I wish to say that I represent some 238 
rural carriers, and I have been requested by the New England dele- 
gation to break the ice in regard to what we want, what we would 
like as to salaries. 

The rural carriers are asking for an entrance salary of $1,500 a 
vear. 

Senator Gay. How much do you get now ? 

Mr. Tirrell. We are getting a salary of $1,500 for a 24-mile route. 
They are asking for an entrance salary of $1,500, 10 per cent a year 
for a period of five years. 

Mr. Madden. Regardless of the length of the route? 

Mr. Tirrell. I am speaking of the standard i^oute of 24 miles. 

Mr. Steenerson. And everything else in proportion? 

Mr. Tirrell. Also full equipment maintenance. Now, gentlemen, 
I have some sworn statements of what it costs the carrier to maintain 
his equipment, and out of the average of some 20 carriers, personal 
friends of mine up in New Hampshire, we find that it costs $27.50 
per mile for upkeep of equipment per annum. 

Now, gentlemen, while we are out for more salary, as you have been 
told here to-day, the Government's own figures show an increase of 
89 per cent in the cost of living, while our pay has only gone up 25 
per cent since 1914. The carriers, working under these conditions 
have got to do overtime work, as the call it. Gentlemen, about all 
of the rural carriers in the State of New Hampshire are working long 
hours. Where they are in fourth-class offices, they are at work on 
farms, which they have to do; where they are in cities, they work 
eight hours and they come back at night and ^o in and work six hours 
or four hours or eight hours at nignt. Their wives have also gone 
to work. My wife is working in a factory and I am working over- 
time. I work, gentlemen, from the time I get up — and I get up at 
about 6 o'clock in the morning, and I am up until 9 every night. 

Senator Gay. What does it cost you to keep up your equipment ? 

Mr. Tirrell. It costs me $27 per mile. My route, gentlemen, is 
29.3 miles. Now there is another thing: My route, the department 
claims, is 29.3 miles, but I have tested it out with my speedometer 
on my car and it goes 30.1. 

Mr. Rouse. How long does it take you to make your route ? 

Mr. Tirrell. I am coming to that point, gentlemen. I report at 
the post office at a quarter of 8 in the morning; I leave the post office 
approximately, whenever the mail is up, at 9, or 9.20, and I get back 
to the office at 1 o'clock — with a Ford car — on an average at 1.10, 
and I get out of the office at about half past 1. In the wintertime, 
when I use horses, I get there at the same time in the morning, a 
quarter of 8, and I get back anywhere from half past 4 to half past 
7 at night, and last winter was the first year, gentlemen, since I have 
run this long route, and I don't know what tEe conditions would be 
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in our regular New England winters, because it was an open winter 
last year. 

Mr. Madden. Let me ask you, you use an automobile during the 
summer season ? 

Mr. TiBBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Madden. And in the wintertime you have to use horses? 

Mr. TiRRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Madden. How many months' winter do you have ? 

Mr. TiBSELL. Now I can answer that, Mr, Madden, because I put 
that up to the north country fellows ana they claim they can not use 
a car any more than six months, some seven months, in the year. 

Mr. Madden. What do you do ? Do you buy horses or rent them 1 

Mr. TntRELL. Part of tliem buy ana part of them rent. If they 
own them, they turn them out to pasture in the summer time and 
that costs approximately $10 per horse per season. 

Upon the basis of the present pay rural carriers are allowed at the 
rate of $62.50 per mile up to 24 miles, and only $24 per mile for 
excess mileage over and above 24 miles. This condition has been 
the prime cause of many resignations in the State. It is a well 
recognized fact that a long journey is more tiresome at the last end, 
and there is no manufacturing establishment in our State but what 
if they had their employees work overtime would pay them propor- 
tionate time or time and a half ^ and when a carrier has got a route 
over 24 miles in len^h and he is driving the excess mileage for $24 
a mUe and it costs him $27.50, and he is doing the work for nothing, 
he would feel it was an injustice. 

Mr. Madden. Your recommendation is that the mileage should 
not be beyond 24 ? 

Mr. Tisb£;ll. It is not practical, Mr. Madden. We don't consider 
it practical, and furthermore you take these routes in the northern 
States — I don't know anything about the southern States — ^take 
these routes in the northern States, if they ure 30 miles in length — 
some as high as 32, as I know — ^it is impossible for the carrier to 
serve the route in the winter time and have every patron get his mail. 
It is beyond human endurance to be out that long. It is not prac- 
tical, if we could have our say, we don't want them over 24 miles 
in lenffth, but if it is necessary for the benefit of the public to have 
them longer than that, we feel that we ought to be paid propor- 
tionately. If it is $62.50 a mile now, it ought to be that much above 
24 miles. 

Mr. Steenerson. How many pieces a day do you handle? 

Mr. TiRRELL. I average about 11,000 pieces a day. 

Mr. Steenerson. Eleven thousand pieces a day? 

Mr. TiRRELL. No; we reckon by the month. I should say about 
11,000 a month. We reckon by the month. 

Senator Moses. How manv families do yoU serve ? 

Mr. TiRRELL. I serve 227 families ; 171 boxes. 

Now, gentlemen, there is another thing, an order of the Post 
OflSce Department. I asked our postmaster to dig this order up and 
he said he couldn't find it, but some postmasters up in New Hamp- 
shire are requiring rural carriers to deliver parcel post between the 
post office and where the route starts. That is, we will take it in 
villages, second-class offices or first-class offices 
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Mr. Madden (interposing). You mean through village delivery 
service? 

Mr. TiRRELL. I don't know as you would call it that, Mr. Madden. 
I will explain just what it is. Say, the carrier's first mail box is a 
mile and a half from the post office ; he is supposed to go over a cer- 
tain territory to get to this first mail box, and on the way the post- 
master will require him to deliver parcel post to business houses, 
stores, or anywnere else on both sides of the street, and also leave 
packages, relay mail, city and parcel post at a corner box where some 
other city carrier will come and deliver it to the side streets. In 
one case the carrier tells me it takes anywhere from three-quarters of 
an hour to an hour extra to do that. He is not paid for that, and they 
don't feel as though they are being used fairly. 

Now, gentlemen, where a carrier carries a locked pouch, I believe it 
is in order. I believe you passed some kind of a bill requiring or 
allowing the department to pay carriers for carrying locked pouches, 
didn't you? 

. Mr. Steenerson. That law was discretionary with the department 
to allow them pay for carrying locked pouches. 

Mr. TiRRELL. I know we have one case up in New Hampshire where 
the carriers carried locked pouches and never got a cent for it. 

Mr. Steenerson. I asked the department about that and they cited 
one case in the United States where they had paid them. 

Senator Moses. That was by exercise of discretion, wasn't it ? 

Mr. Steenerson. Yes. 

Mr.. TiRRELL. Now, gentlemen, we believe that if the department 
comes along and consolidates two rural routes together, thereby mak- 
ing a vacancy for one man, this carrier ought to be put on a seniority 
basis — ^that is, he ought to be put on the list so that when there is a 
vacancy this carrier would have the route and not go out of the 
service. 

Mr. Madden. What is the practice now ? 

Mr. TiRRELL. The practice now, if there is no vacancy in the county 
he goes out of commission, you might say. He ceases to be a rural 
carrier. 

Senator Gay. Thank you very much, Mr. Tirrell. 

Mr. Steenerson. I would like to have it in the record here that I 
am advised by Mr. Brown that out of about six or seven hundred 
cases where they carry locked pouches the department has exercised 
the discretion in 100 cases to pay them — about 100 cases. 

(Mr. Tirrell submitted the following paper:) 

There are about 238 rural carriers in the State of New Hampshire, and at a 
meeting of the executive board of our association I was chosen to appear 
before you in their behalf. 

After personally talking with over 50 per cent of the carriers, I find that 
they feel that they have been hit harder than the average class of working 
men by the present distressing conditions resulting from the high cost of 
living. They feel their salary is not any too much to support their families, 
exclusive of cost of maintaining equipment. The Government's own figures 
show an increase of 89 per cent In the cost of living since the World War 
began, while the wages of the postal employees have not been increased more 
than 25 per cent. Many of the wages in our Industrial plants have increased 
100 per cent. This has placed the rural carrier in a position that has com- 
pelled him to work long hours outside of his mail route or resign from the 
service. A carrier working under such conditions can not give as efficient 
service as though he devoted the whole of his time to his mail route and the 
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upkeep of his equipment. If lie uses horses, he will average more than eight 
hours a day throughout the year. The average cost of maintenance of equip- 
ment is from $500 to $900 per annum. 

In regard to mail routes over 24 miles In length, the carriers are firm In 
their belief that they are not practical In a regular satisfactory service, and 
that it is beyond human endurance to cover routes as long as 30 miles in 
length, and that It is an injustice to compel carriers to cover routes over 24 
miles in length for $24 per mile. At the very least, they should be allowed 
full proportionate pay for all mileage in excess of the standard 24 miles. 
Upon the basis of the present pay, rural carriers are allowed at the rate of 
$62.50 per mile up to 24 miles and only $24 per mile for excess mileage over 
and above 24 miles. This condition has been the primary cause of many of 
the resignations in the rural delivery service that has been called to the 
attention of Congress. It is well recognized that toward the end of a journey 
travel is more burdensome than at the beginning, and it seems unfair to pay 
rural letter carriers at the rate of $62.50 per mile for a standard route and 
only $24 i)er mile for excess mileage. 

No manufacturer in our State would think of asking his employees to work 
overtime unless he paid them overtime per ratio or time and a half. Such 
conditions leave a door open for the department to economize at the expense 
of the carriers. 

In regard to the order requiring rural carriers to deliver relay mail for city 
carriers, it is overdone in some cases, as the supervisory officers will load the 
city carrier down with parcels post, and the city carrier will wrap a couple 
of papers around the package, and the rural carrier will have to deliver it 
at some store or house near where the package goes. It seems some post- 
masters require rural carriers to deliver parcels-post packages between the 
post office and where their. route starts. In most cases this district lies in 
the business section of the town or, pity, thereby making a burden on the carrier 
that there is no limit to. 

Another thing that is important to the betterment of the service is placing all 
rural carriers on a seniority basis. The oldest man should be given first choice 
In filling vacancies. For example, if a route is discontinued the carrier would 
be entitled to bid for any job where there was a vacancy, and not be dis- 
missed and an untrained man enter the service. The man longest in the 
service should be given first choice, and so on. Then all carriers would have 
something to fall back on, and the Government would not have to go to the 
expense of holding examinations and would have more experienced men in 
the service. 

Senator Gay. We will next hear Mr. J. C. Carpenter, represent- 
ing the rural letter carriers of Vermont. 

STATEHEirr OF MB. J. C. CABPEITTEB, XRASBXTEO, TT. 

Mr. Cabfenter. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, 
I wCl try and take as little of your time as possible. There has 
been so much of the high cost of living recited to you already that 
I will not dwell on it. We wear the same clothes — or some of 
the same kind of clothes — eat the same kind of food and have 
to work overtime. We are required to furnish our own team and 
somebody has to take care of it. This means overtime. When a 
man has spent eight hours' time in the Postal Service he has per- 
formed the usual amount of duty as per time, but no man can take 
care of his team in proper shape and teep the teani that the depart- 
ment requires a rural carrier to use and keep it in less than three 
hours' time per day on the average. 

Mr. Madden. Do you keep a team or a horse? 

Mr. Cakpenter. I have a horse. I use two horses about two 
months' of the year, and one horse during the rest of the winter. 
I use a Ford in the summer, from about the last week in ?' 
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until some time in September. I expect when I go home to-morrow 
that I will have to use a team for the rest of the year until next 
May* I live within 12 miles of the Canadian border. 

Mr. Maodbn. You mean to say that the snow has already begun 
up there} 

Mr. Carpenter. No, sir ; but we have mud and deep mud. I am 
located on a route that has an elevation of 800 to 1,000 feet. I climb 
to the top of the mountains and go to the foothills. 

Mr. Madden. Let me ask you something there. Would you prefer 
to have the compensation of the rural carriers fixed at a standard 
which will include pay of the man and allowance for his equipment 
as one item ? . 

Mr. Carpenter. I would, sir. 

Mr. Madden. Or two items? 

Mr. Carpenter. I would not, sir. 

Mr. Madden. As one item ? 

Mn Carpenter. As one item. 

Mr. Madden. What did you say it cost you to maintain your equip- 
ment per annum ? 

Mr. Carpenter. It costs me a little over $26 a mile per year. My 
outfit costs me $1,000 and some-odd dollars and I am not figuring the 
interest. 

Mr. Madden. A little over $300 a year? 

Mr. Carpenter. A little over $600 a year. 

Mr. Madden. Twenty-six dollars a month would be a little over 
$300 a year. 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, I beg pardon. I was wrong. 

Mr. Madden. Now give us the right figure. 

Mr. Carpenter. It figures a little over $600 a year. 

Mr. Madden. A little over $50 a month ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes, sir. I have here some figures as to what it 
costs us. We have sometimes to go out and hire a team. Here is one 
man who paid $7 for just the driving of his route. He had to pay 
$1 to get somebody to deliver the mail. It was impossible to get a 
substitute. There is not enough in it so that we can get substitutes. 
Personally, I don't like to bring myself in this, but I have had two 
families to take care of besides myself. We can't let our fathers 
and mothers starve. My mother had a shock and I had an unfortu- 
nate brother. My wife s parents were dependent upon me. I have 
worked on an average, up until within six months, 18 hours a day for 
15 years to maintain my family and educate my children. I have 
ruined my health. One week, the first week in June, my wife had to 
turn me in bed. I couldn't raise on my elbow, and I delivered mail 
two weeks when she had to go with me and crank the car because I 
couldn't do it, and I couldn't get anybody else to go. That is what 
we are up against. 

Mr. Madden. How long have you been in the service? 

Mr. Carpenter. Fifteen years next month. 

Senator Gay. What do you get now ? 

Mr. Carpenter. $1,548, including the bonus. 

Mr. Madden. What is the length of your route ? 

Mr. Carpenter, My route — I wish to bring that to your attention. 
Every route should be measured. Many of the routes were never 
measured when they wera laid out. 
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Mr. Madden. It is provided that they shall be measured. 

Mr. Carpenter. I understand, but it is not done. I am drawing 
pay for 26 miles. I am serving 25.1 miles to-day. The first Federal 
road in the State of Vermont is to be put on my route, and they have 
just begun work on it. That will lengthen my route, so I will be 
entitled to the pay I am getting. I know carriers that are running 
3 to 5 miles that they are not getting paid for ; I know carriers draw- 
ing more money than they are entitled to. When you rob one man 
to give it to another, it is not fair to either of them. 

I have these briefs here showing conditions, but they have been 
covered by the other speakers, and they show the same conditions. 

May I have one minute more, Mr. Chairman ? Several routes have 
to hire teams. This is a sworn statement showing that they pay 
$3.75 per day per trip. 

Mr. Madden. Is that for. a team or a horse ? 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, I call one horse a team. 

Mr. Madden. We call two horses a team out in our country. 

Mr. Carpenter. Well, a hitch. We say a hitch will cost you $3 
a day for the year. 

Route No. 2, from the same office, 30.7 miles, reports $4.70 per day, 
or $4 per day for the entire year.. 

Route No. 3, 18.3 miles, $3 per trip, or $2.50 per day per year. 

Mr. Madden. That is, if you hire it. 

Mr. Carpenter. If you hire ; and I live 4 miles out, and I would 
have to pay a dollar to get that team brought over to me. 

Mr. Madden. Just another question right there. The man who 
owns a horse — a team, as you say — and who hires it to you, of course, 
would not hire it to you unless he was making a profit? 

Mr. Carpenter. Certainly; he has to make a profit. He has to 
count on expenses ; he has to count on a horse dying on him. 

Mr. Madden. You don't want the Government oi the United States 
to employ you to carry the mail on a rural route and then authorize 
you to pay somebody else a profit for carrying it ? 

Mr. Carpenter. No ; we woiild rather have the profit ourselves if 
we could get it. 

Mr. Madden. But you ought to cut that down. 

Mr. Carpenter. That is what it costs us. We have to hire when a 
horse goes wrong. This is what it costs us when we do it, and there 
is one post office within 30 miles of my office where they haven't had a 
carrier for three years and they can't get. one. They have had three 
examinations, and there is anotner one to-morrow. 

(Mr. Carpenter submitted the following paper:) 

I have found that the cost of equipment outlay and the expense of mainte- 
nance, estimated from the reports of 60 carriers from the State of Vermont, 
averages as follows: Cost of equipment, $872 and upward (many as high as 
$1,100). Cost of maintenance, $605.13. 

I would ask that compensation be based on 1-miles gradations below 24 
miles. 

An allowance to cover the entire cost of maintenance of equipment. 

The maximum compensation for a standard-length route is $1,500 per year. 
Many routes In Vermont are in excess of the standard length, and compensa- 
tion for such excess is at rate of $24 per mile per year. From the cost of 
equipment and maintenance, it can be seen that the average net salary of 
rural carriers in my State is around $900 per year, or about $75 a month. 

Compensation in industrial lines in Vermont is practically the same as in 
other States, and the demand for labor is heavy, with wages much higher 
than the net amouDt received by rural letter carriers. 
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Bntrance salary to be $1,500 per year for 24 miles, with annual automatic 
promotion of $150 per year for five yeara 

Additional pay for excess mileage at the same rate per mile as the average 
fbr 24 miles. 

Additional pay for handling pouch mall for loop routes or intermediate post 
offices, also an allowance for additional work required in handUng parcel post 
and other mail for city carriers to substations or for delivery within city 
limits. 

In making this statement I claim only justice and fairness. 

Senator Gat. We will now hear Mr. A. W. Nichols. 

STATEHEirr OF MB. A. W. NICHOLS, WOBTTBir, MASS. 

Mr. NiCHOus. Mr. Chairman and members of the joint commis- 
sion, I represent the State of Massachusetts for the rural carriers; 
and I think there are about 240 of them. There used to be some- 
thing like 300 or more, until a matter of two or three years ago, 
when the readjustment of routes took place under the administra- 
tion so that they were consolidated. 

In my own case my route was 24 miles long, covering one village 
or one town, and through the readjustment of routes I had added on 
about six miles, and that six miles that they added on to me in- 
cluded as many patrons as the other 24, so that I have an extra 
large route. 

Mr. Madden. I assume in Massachusetts, then, they have estab- 
lished a number of motor routes? 

Mr. NiCHOUB. No; I think, Mr. Madden, they have only estab- 
lished one. I think in the town of Canton is the only one. 

Mr. Rouse. How many miles have you now ? 

Mr. Nichom. I am being paid on tne basis of 30 miles, and there 
is an error of 1 mile. 

Mr. Rouse. How many boxes do you serve? 

Mr. Nichols. I serve about 240. 

Mr. Rouse. How many did you serve before this extra mileage was 
added ? 

Mr. Nichols. About 120, I think. Now, this section that was 
added on to me is a camp section. 

Mr. Rouse. How many pieces of mail are handled a day? 

Mr. Nichols. On my questionnaire that is to go into you I have 
figured it out, and the average for a month is between 16,000 and 
18,000 pieces. In July, about two years ago, I think, on the count 
that goes into the department, the route was so large and the mail so 
heavv, which in the summer is extra large and ms^es me at least 
one liour to two hours late from my regular schedule in good 
weather with an automobile for about three months in the year, for 
tlu\ ivason that it is a camp section and there are so many extra peo- 
ple thei*e that the department recommended to the postmaster that 
if thei^ was any possible way it could be done to cut Uiat route down 
it should Ih> done, but the only way to do it would be to add to some- 
bod^' else, but it was impossible* to add to anybody else because 
they had already taken it away from the other fellows and given it 
to nu\ and the others had been added — ^what there was left of them— 
to sx>n\elH>dy else, so it was impossible to do it. 

Mr. Madi>kn, What do you mean by a camp section? 

\h\ NxcHOLSU A section outside of the city of Boston. 
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Mr. Madden. You mean a summer resort? 

Mr. Nichols. Yes. I only live in Woburn, about 13 miles from 
here, and this would be about 15 miles, this camp section, and there 
are so many from Boston here that come out there. 

Mr. Madden. We wouldn't understand that term in the West, you 
know ; that is the reason I ask you. We don't have any such thing as 
that out there. 

Mr. Nichols. So, if all the patrons had a box according to the 
regulations there would be in the neighborhood of 500 boxes on that 
route, but we tie it up in bundles and leave it where they can get it, 
or it would be an impossibility to get rid of it. 

Mr. Steenerson. How many hours do you work? 

Mr. Nichols. In the morning I report at the office, I think, about 
as early as most carriers. I report there at about 10 minutes past 
7. Our mail comes in early and it takes until about half past 8 to 
sort the mail and sometimes later, and I get back with the automobile 
in the summer anywhere from half past 2 to half past 3. It varies. 

Senator Gay. In regard to salary, what do you think should be 
done? 

Mr. Nichols. Well, now, the way the carriers of the State have 
voted, or have suggested^ we should have a salary of $1,500. 

Senator Gat. As a minimum? 

Mr. Nichols. Yes : a minimum salary of $1,500 with at least $600 
for maintenance. Now, my maintenance for the year, with $100 
of depreciation which I figured, is $787. That would be $685, 
without any allowance for depreciation. 

Mr. Madden. Do you prefer to have two separate allowances, one 
for salary and one for maintenance? 

Mr. Nichols. I should prefer that it be separate. 

Mr. Madden. Why do you want it separate? 

Mr. Nichols. For the reason — this is a personal viewpoint; some 
don't agree with me — for the reason that if we had a $1,500 salary, 
a minimum — I understand the city carriers and clerks here are asking 
for $1,800, and surely I think the rural men are liberal in Massachu- 
setts to ask for $1,500. It costs us just as much to live and clothe our- 
^ selves, and our maintenance, of course, is extra. We have had to pay 
that always right out of our salaries. If we had $1,500 salary and 
then you put onto that $600 for maintenance — in our view — or m the 
view of Congress — it would make it look to the outside public that 
we were getting an enormous salary, wouldn't it? 

Mr. Madden. Well, that is a question to be considered, whether it 
would be more advantageous to the public and quite as satisfactorv 
to the m«i to have one system of salary rather than two, on which 
you could claim two increases every year. That has got to be looked 
into. 

Mr. Nichols. Well, you are figuring two increases. 

Mr. Madden. You might come in and ask for an increase for 
maintenance next year, and on salary, too; whereas, if you have it 
all in one, it might not be thought wise to do it. Now, you have got 
to^ consider the public as well as the carriers and you have to con- 
sider the service, and what we all want to do, in my judgment, is to 
show a patriotic interest in the service and in the Government and 
the Nation and not try to establish two bases if you can do with o^^^ 
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Mr. Nichols. Well, it doesn^t make any difference, as long as we^ 
get the money. 

Mr. Madden. It might make a difference in the end. 

Mr. Nichols. I see your point; but we actually need this money. 
We should be paid, Mr. Madden, for every cent tnat we pay out for 
maintenance, shouldn't we? 

Mr. Madden. I agree that you ought to be paid properly. The only 
thing I am raising a question about is whether or not if you — now, I 
am going to ask you this question: If you were charged with the 
responsibility of drawing on the Treasury of the TJnitea States, with 
the firm determination to do justice to all the interests concerned^ 
would you establish two elements, each element of which might pos- 
sibly make claims in the future for the development of the* bases^ 
an increase in the bases, or would you establish one base? I am 
asking you now on yoi^r honor as a man. 

Mr. Nichols. Well, for one, I don't see what difference it makes. 
If you needed the increase, actually needed it, and showed your point 
that you actually needed it, I think it would be justice for the United 
States Government to grant it to us, no matter which way it might be 
put. We have never been paid for maintenance. I have been in the 
service 12 years and we have had to pay it right along. If I didn't 
have a little farm of my own that-I could work in my spare time, it 
would be an impossibility for me to pay my bills ; and at the present 
time if my credit was not good in the city of Woburn, I would have to 
go out of business. Now, that is an actual fact, and I don't want any 
more than what actually belongs to me personally, and I don't think 
any of the rural carriers in Massachusetts do. 

Mr. Madden. I don't claim you do, but I am asking 

Mr. Nichols (interposing). I understand, but I want to put the 
point that we actually need this money, and I say we do exactly the 
same kind of work as the city carriers. I am working in the post 
office with 12 men, sitting directly behind them, carrying out every 
day more than any man in that post office, and they are all drawing 
more money than I an(i for actual salary, and they are not doing any 
more hours' work. They don't have to take care of their equipment ; 
they don't have to see to their repairs or anything. And the post 
office at Woburn to-day — ^the Government is paying to-day $1,200 for 
an automobile that isn't worth 50 cents. I don't think they could get 
50 cents for the spark plugs on it, and they are paying $1,200 a year 
for that to carry parcel post and relay mail out to the carriers, and 
they have another one for $3 a day that is in the same condition. But 
I do say that the postmaster would say that my car is in nice condi- 
tion. I keep it that way, but it costs me money to do it, but I deem 
it a credit to myself and a credit to the department, and that is all 
that I ask personally in behalf of the rural carriers that we be paid 
on an equal basis with the city men for the same service — and we are 
performing the same service, really more, for we have to take money 
orders which they don't have to take the responsibility for, and we 
have to take and go half a mile out of our way to deliver registered 
mail and special deliveries, provided the roads are good, and we 
have to bring in parcels insured and all of that, and C. O. D. parcels 
which the regular city carrier does not have to take out. 

Mr. Madden. Let me ask you what you consider the difference be- 
tween livng conditions in the city of New York, Boston, and Chi- 
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•cago and the great cities, as compared with living conditions in the 
<5ountry where you live? 

Mr. Nichols. Well, you are asking something that I don't know 
as I could answer fairly. 

Mr. Madden. Well, what do you think about it? 

Mr. Nichols. Of course, I think that outside of the rents in my 
locality there is no difference, except that what few vegetables I 
could raise and from the prices that some of these vegetables are 
selling for to-day in the city of Boston, they can buy them almost as 
cheap as I could buy them, except that I raise mine. 

Mr. Steenerson. Haven't you demonstrated by your statement as 
to how you keep your automobile and what it costs, that it is a good 
deal cheaper for the rural carrier himself to keep up his equipment 
than it is to have the Government do it ? 

Mr. Nichols. Yes; it is, most assuredly, and it will be in better 
-condition, because the postmasters — ^I don't know as they let it go by, 
but if you could see them, these automobiles are in a deplorable con- 
dition, and they are paying this high sum of $1,200, and the con- 
tractors demanding more. 

Mr. Steenerson. Now, just another question. Do you think that 
there ought to be some difference in the compensation of rural car- 
riers proportionate to the number of pieces that they carry? Some 
of them only carry one or two or three thousand a month, and you 
say you carry 16,000 a month. 

Mr. Nichols. Now, that question is really hard to answer. Some 
of them do. I know that attending the national convention some of 
the carriers in the western part of the country have long hours, but 
they carry very little mail, and they have very few boxes. Now, of 
course, in my case I am citing that this is an extra large route. The 
Government admits it over their own signature to the postmaster in 
Wobum, and the point would be, I suppose, that their work is really 
just as hard, because they have worse roads. Now, I think in Massa- 
chusetts that most of the routes would be over fairly good roads, only 
their quantity would be much greater ; so that in the end I think the 
thing, in my own personal view, equalizes itself so that one man is 
not burdened much more. He may have to do a little more work in 
^sorting his mail if he has a large quantity. 

Mr. Steenerson. You think, then, that the compensation in pro- 
portion to the mileage is the fairest thing to do ? 

Mr. Nichols. Yes ; and that we should be paid the same for over- 
mileage as we are paid for undermileage, because it is just as hard 
work, if not harder, especially on a cold day, for a man to go extra 
miles than it is when he first starts out. 

(Mr. Nichols submitted the following paper :i 

I represent the Massachusetts rural letter carriers, and assure you that I 
appreciate the privilege of appearing before you at this time in behalf of the 
rural carriers of Massachusetts. 

The carriers of Massachusetts sincerely appreciate the appointment of this 
joint commission by Congress to investigate salaries of postal employees and 
provide adjustments, and we pledge our hearty cooperation to this commission 
in worlsing for equitable salaries and for the betterment of the Rural Delivery 
Service. 

The salary of rural carriers is wholly inadequate and Inconsistent with the 
cost of upljeep of equipment and general living expenses. It is entirely unneces- 
sary for me to refer to or comment on the abnormally increased cost of the 
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necessities of life further than to emphasize the fact that this burden falls 
more heavily upon rural carriers than upon any other class of postal employees. 
They with their faiuilies must share the burdens caused by the high cost o^ 
living In the same degree as other postal employees, but further than this they 
are under the additional burden of furnishing and maintaining their owp 
equipment, the expenses of which have increased 100 per cent or more. Of all 
postal employees the rural carriers alone are compelled to bear this burden. 

During the last five years the cost of living has increased 80 per cent, while 
our salaries have been increased only about 25 per cent, and at that only tem- 
porary. In the last two years the wages of private employees, mechanics, and 
unskilled laborers have been increased in proportion to the increased cost of 
living and most mechanics and unskilled laborers are better paid to-day than 
the trained employees of the Postal Service. 

In my own case, as a rural carrier on a 30-mlle route, my expenses for the 
past year were as follows : 

Gasoline $300 

Oil and grease 35 

Tires 150 

New parts 75 

Repairs •- 125 

Depreciation 100 

Total 785 

I know of many cases where the expenses have been greater. 

The department pays for automobiles doing same kind of work in city 
service $3 per day, and for parcel post and collection auto $1,200 per year, 
and the contractors furnishing same claim they are losing money and are de- 
manding more. In this connection I wish to state that the Postal Department 
does not compel the contractors to keep their equipment in as good a condition 
as rural carriers are obliged to do. 

Gentlemen, I have been requested by the rural carriers of Massachusetts to 
submit to you the following articles and notes as a just and fair basis for 
salaries and allowances for your careful consideration : 

Article 1. — ^We should be classified and rated the same as city carriers on a 
basic salary for routes of standard length. 

Note. — (A) Our work is of exactly similar nature: The collection and deli- 
ery of mail mater. 

(B). We are required to handle stamped paper, receive and receipt for C. O. 
D. and insured matter and money for post office money orders, which city- 
carriers are not. 

(O). Unless we make provision for double equipment (motor for good roads 
and horse drawn for bad) our working hours average longer than those of 
city carriers. 

(D). We must measure up to just as high standards of intelligence, compe- 
tence and efficiency as the city carriers. 

(E). Our hazard of risk is much greater. Proof: Insurance companies make 
it their business to know, and they rate us as about double risk of city carriers 
for sick and accident insurance. 

Article 2L If a fixed basis is chosen it should be not less than $1,500 annually- 
for a route of standard length. 

Note. — ^This is not more than the average pay for work of a similar class 
in private or corporate employment. The basic salary must approximate the 
average in other employment or good men can not be attracted to nor retained 
iu the service. 

Article 3. Compensation per mile for over-mileage should not be less than 
the average standard pay per mile. 

Note. — In computation of workers' compensation, overtime, over production 
or work in any way exceeding the standard fixed as a day's work is usually- 
computed at a much higher rate than that for work within the standard. We 
are asking the same rate only, instead of an increased rate. 

(B). Extra mileage in excess of the standard is proportionately as great or 
greater strain on both man and team. 

Article 4- Deductions for undermileage should not be greater than the added 
compensation for overmileage. 

Note. — Carriers on shorter routes must maintain equipment and must meet 
the same living expenses for self and family as on the longer routes. The 
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Standard being supposedly fixed at an amount adequate to meet these expenses 
only, deductions should be held to the minimum. ~ 

Article 5. Reasonable allowance should be lAade for all extra or additional 
wol-k, such as carrying i)ouches for outside offices or substations, or the 
carrying of packages or relay mail for city carriers. 

Note. — Such extra work in addition to the standard on which pay is com- 
puted usually requires additional or heavier equipment and is an inconvenience 
to the carrier and a hindrance to the prompt performance of his regular duties. 

Article 6. Deductions for failure to serve part or all of route when flood, 
storm, or other road or weather conditions make such service impractical, un- 
reasonable, or dangerous to carrier or equipment should be prohibited. 

Note. — (A) When such conditions prohibit the service of a route, carriers 
must care for stock and equipment under adverse conditions, must meet the 
expense of feed and living as usual, and also in most cases are required to put 
in as much or more time at the office than would be required for delivery 
under usual conditions. 

(B). Carriers are required to deliver all accumulated mail as quickly as 
possible after such failure of regular delivery. The same conditions which 
prohibit regular delivery make this delayed delivery harder, for larger loads 
must be handled under conditions still necessarily adverse, and so strain on 
man and beast as well as time required are necessarily greater. 

Article 7. — ^AU annual allowance of not less than $600 should be made for 
equipment and its upkeep on a route of standard length. 

Note. — (A) Actual records of expense as heretofore turned in to Congress- 
men show this amount to be under rather than over the average of actual ex- 
I>ense of equipment and maintenance. 

(B) City carriers and all others in the classified service are given an ade- 
quate allowance for such expenses wherever they are Incurred. To thus dis- 
criminate against the rural carriers is plainly unfair and unjust 

Article 8. — Salary legislation should be of a permanent nature rather than 
changeable from year to year. 

Note. — (A) This service requires considerable of an investment of capital in 
equipment and in housing and other provision for Its care. 

Under a provision of pay, changeable from year to year, carriers can not 
feel safe or justified in making any avoidable addition to this investment. Such 
a condition results in inadequate and poorly cared for equipment, to a greater 
or less extent, and is thus detrimental to the service. 

(B) Pronounced changes in working conditions can be met with new legisla- 
tion at any time. Changes made only to meet such changes of condition would 
tead toward greater confidence in salary conditions and thus toward betterment 
of the service and better cared-for equipment. 

Senator Gat. The next witness is Mr. Winslow, of Maine. 

STATEMENT OF MR. F. S. WIKSLOW, FBEEPOBT, ME., BEPBESENT- 
JSQ BTTBAL LETTER CABBIEBS OF THE STATE OF MAINE. 

Mr, WiNSLOw. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent about 475 
carriers and at our State convention the paramount issue was equip- 
ment maintenance. I got statistics from 50 carriers showing that the 
average cost for maintenance of equipment was $616 and the total cost 
of the equipment, horses or automobiles, averaged $756. 

Mr. Madden. That is the investment? 

Mr. WiNSLOw. Yes, sir. 

Senator Moses. What was the highest cost of maintenance ? 

Mr. Win SLOW. The highest cost of maintenance was $1,300 and 
the lowest $395, I believe. That was where they kept two horses 
and used horses, not automobiles. There was one carrier there that 
drove 19.6 miles and only got paid for 18 miles. Another carrier 
drove 25.7 miles and got paid for 26 miles. We submit that that is 
not a fair deal. 

Mr. Madden. What was that? 
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Mr. WiNSLOw. A carrier driving 19.6 miles gets paid for 18 miles, 
and a carrier driving 25 miles and seven or eignt tenths gets paid for 
26 miles. 

Mr. Madden. The rule was established in the law passed provid- 
ing that all over a fraction of a mile is to be paid for as a mile. 

Mr. WiNSLOw. Major fraction, yes. Under 24 miles on a 2-mile 
graduation. 

Senator Gay. You think there ought to be the same amount, the 
same deduction, under the limit that there is increase over the limit? 

Mr. Win SLOW. Yes, sir. Now, as to substitutes, we have hard work 
getting substitutes. We have trouble in getting men willing to go 
on for what we get. Now, there in my vicinity a carrier asked his 
substitute and the substitute wouldn't go on for his vacation because 
he was getting $12 a day for the same horses that he would use on the 
route he drove, and the substitute would only receive $4 per day 
for driving the route. 

Mr. Madden. You have to supply your own substitutes? 

Mr. WiNSLOw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Madden. Don't they come into the service by examination? 

Mr. Win SLOW. No; they do not. They are bonded. They will not 
go in on vacations at that rate. 

Senator Gay. What is the amount of your bond ? 

Mr. WiNSLOw. My bond is $500. I drive a route of 20 miles. 

Senator Gay. What pi^emium do you have to pay on that? 

Mr. WiNSLOw. Fifty cents. 

Mr. Madden. What is your idea about compensation ? How should 
it be paid ? 

Mr. WiNSLOW. I think compensation should be $1,500 a year, with 
a minimum — a sliding scale of 10 per cent each year for five years. 

Mr. Madden. You say " a minimum." What do you mean by that? 
Some of these routes are only 8 miles long. 

Mr. WiLSLOW. I mean 24 miles. And an equipment maintenance 
with that. 

Mr. Madden. Well, how do you graduate the shorter route3 donrn 
on compensation from your standpoint? Have you given any con- 
sideration to that? 

Mr. WiNSLOw. Yes ; I am sure — •— 

Mr. Madden (interposing). Well, are you able to give us that now? 

Mr. WiNSLOW. What was your question? 

Mr. Madden. The question was, you say $1,500 was the minimum 
with an equipment allowance. That is for a 24-mile route. Then 
how would you graduate the compensation down on the short routes? 

Mr. WiNSLOw. The same way you would graduate the salary. 

Mr. Madden. Graduate it according to the mileage ? 

Mr. WiNSLOw. Yes, sir. I wouldn't graduatp t on the number ot 
pieces. 

Mr. Madden. No; but would you graduate it on the same basis? 
Some of these short routes, you Imow, pay a good deal more per mile 
than the 24-mile routes. What are you going to do about that, 
equalize them on the same basis as the 24-mile route ? 

Mr. WiNSLOW. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Madden. So you would reduce the men that are getting the 
short runs, rather than increase them, from your standpoint. Mr. 
Steenerson, don't they run up as high as $80 a mile? 
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Mr. Steenerson. Those routes, I am informed, are very few in 
-number, and they are routes running in the outskirts of a town where 
the traffic is very heavy and they perhaps take very heavy loads and 
they are worth more than we pay thosiB carriers. We paid a higher 
mileage rate — ^but the gentleman probably is not familiar with that. 
There are only a few hundred of them in the United States. 

Mr. Madden. The suggestions he made though, if carried into 
effect, would reduce those men. 

Mr. Steenerson. But he isn't testifying on that point. 

Mr. Madden. Of course, I am just asking the question. 

Mr. Steenerson. He doesn't mow anything about that. 

Mr. Madden. No; I don't want to embarrass him. 

(Mr. Winslow submitted the following paper:) 

As the representative of the Maine rural letter carriers, I have tabulated the 
equipment outlay and expense of maintenance from the reports of 50 carriers 
from my State, and the average result is as follows: 

Cost of equipment $7f56.65 

Cost of maintenance 616. 87 

The maximum compensation for a standard-length route is $1,500 per year. 
Many of the routes in my State are in excess of the standard length, and com- 
pensation for such excess is at the rate of $24 per mile per year. From the 
cost of equipment and maintenance you will observe that the average net salary 
of rural carriers in my State is about $900 per year, or $75 per month. 

Compensation in industrial lines in the State of Maine is about on a par with 
that in other States, and the opportunities for employment are abundant, and 
at much greater pay than the net amount we receive as rural letter carriers. 

In order that the pay of rural carriers shall be fairly comparable to that of 
private employment, I respectfully i^ecommend and urge the following bases : 

The entrance salary to be the same as that of city letter carriers and not less 
than $1,500 per year for 24 miles, with annual automatic promotion of $150 per 
year for five years. 

Additional pay for excess mileage at the same rate per mile as the average 
for 24 miles. 

Compensation to be based on 1-mile gradations below 24 miles, with major 
fractions to be considered a full mile, the same as now applies above the 
standard. 

No deductions from pay when weather and road conditions make complete 
daily service impossible. 

An allowance to cover the entire cost of equipment and maintenance. 

Additional pay for handling pouch mail for loop routes or Intermediate post 

oflSces. 

An allowance for additional work required in handling parcel post and other 
mail for city carriers to substations or for delivery within the city limits* 

In presentng these suggestions I disclaim any unreasonableness or selfishness. 
On the contrary, I .am convinced that nothing less than what I have asked for 
will reasonably compensate rural carriers for their services and justify them in 
continuing in Rural Mall Delivery Service. 

STATEMENT OP MR. W. P. WILSON, OF MIDDIETOWN, CONN. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, I 
won't take up much of your time. I would just like to cite my own 
personal experience of 13 years in carrying the mail. WTien I 
started in the business, I went in at the rate or $600 and some odd — 
I don't remember exactly — ^but my credit was good, and I could get 
anything I wanted, but at the present time I have to pay for myself 
as I get it, as the merchants know my condition. 

Mr. Madden. You say your credit has depreciated ? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes ; because I am on notes now for $500 in order to 
live, and in order to get my supplies I have got to pay for them as I 
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get them, as the merchants realize that we don't get enough, and as 
we are situated we can't shoulder any more because there is no pos- 
sible chance of getting it back. My credit was good, was fine, until 
within four years ago, and .in that time I have had sickness and 
trouble and losses and one thing and another. Now I run an auto- 
mobile, and it cost§ me $67 a month to maintain it. And meanwhile 
I have got to keep a horse for emergencies. 

Mr. Madden. How much do you get a month ? 

Mr. Wilson. $125 a month. 

Mr. Steenerson. You have a 24-mile route? 

Mr. Wilson. 24.4. 

Mr. Madden. How do you calculate it costs you $67 a month ? 

Mr. Wilson. Why, I have got the bills and things home, and in 
filling out the questionnaire that was the nearest balance I could 
strike for gas, repairs, and one thing and another. 

Mr. Madden, x ou don't use your horse the year round ? 

Mr. Wilson. No, sir; I use the horse four months. 

Mr. Madden. What do you do the other eight months? 

Mr. Wilson. Up until a month ago I had a little farm that I 
worked Sundays and mornings, when I could, and afternoons, to 
raise what vegetables we could use ourselves, and sell what little 
surplus I could. 

Mr. Madden. Now, you don't charge the cost of maintaining that 
horse that you work on the farm for eight months up to the Govern- 
ment as part of your upkeep, do you? 

Mr. Wilson. 1 can only work tnat horse a few months on the farm. 
Understand, I hire my plowing done. The horse is not heavy enough 
to do the plowing. 

Mr. Madden. I am just asking vou whether you charge the total 
cost of the upkeep of that horse that you use for other purposes to 
the Government. 

Mr. Wilson. No, sir ; I don't. I figure three months out of that. 

Mr. Madden. You mean to say that you do really charge the four 
months that you use him in winter time and three months in addi- 
tion to that? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir ; because I have to feed him. 

Mr. Madden. And five months in addition to that? 

Mr. Wilson. I don't quite get you. 

Mr. Madden. You say you figured three months out of it that you 
don't charge? 

Mr. Wilson. I charge that horse up to myself three months for all 
the work he does on my place. 

Mr. Madden. Now, then, you use him for the Government four 
months and then you charge the use of that horse to the Govern- 
ment for nine months? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir; because I have to feed that horse all the 
time. I have to take care of it just the same. 

Mr. Madden. Well, I don't think that is fair. 

Mr. Rouse. How much of a farm have you ? 

Mr. Wilson. I have 20 acres, but most of it was wood and stone. 
I could cultivate about 6 acres. I have also bought 2 to 3 tons of 
hay a year when I kept two horses, but during that four months 
that one horse won't do the work alone, and I have to pay $3 a day 
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to the livery stable for a horse on my route, and in that way it equah) 
t^lie upkeep of a horse. 

Mr. Steenerson. Would it have been cheaper for you to have 
Iiired the horse for three months than to have charged up the ex- 
pense for nine months ? 

Mr. Wilson. Well, I will tell you ; I went to the two livery-stable 
keepers there in Middletown, and I inquired of them, and they said 
they would gladly help me out if I got stuck and couldn't get a 
hLorse; but as far as putting a horse on my rural route over those 
hills and roads they woulmi't do it. They wouldn't contract to 
supply me with a horse. 

mr. Steenerson. What do you pay them when you do hire them ? 

Mr. Wilson. Three doUars a day. Three dollars a hitch. 

Mr. Steenerson. Well, that would have been more expensive than 
tx> charge up the keep of the horse for nine months. 

Mr. Wilson. Well, I couldn't get it, you know. They wouldn't 
guarantee them to me. That is the idea. 

Mr. Madden. But you are not asking for $67.50 a month for 
upkeep? 

Mr. Wilson. No, sir; I think v\ e oii^ht to have at least $600 a year 
for maintenance. We think that is fair and equitable, and we could 
maintain our automobiles and equipment. 

Mr. Madden. You are willing to pay the other $17.50 a month 
yourself? 

Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Gay. The next witness is Mr. F. F. Howard, of Rhode 
Island. 

STATEMENT OF ME. F. F. HOWAED, OF EHODE ISLAND. 

Mr. Howard. Gentlemen of the commission, I was sent here by 
the Rhode Island rural free delivery carriers to present their case. 

This is simply a question, of salary. Their demands are for a 
minimum of $1,800 with an upkeep allowance of $600 a year. The 
majority of them figure it costs them between 40 and 50 per cent of 
^what they receive to maintain their equipment. 

Mr. Madden. That would be $600. 

Mr. Howard. Yes, sir. And they have instructed me to say that 
$600 would be the minimum amount to ask for for maintenance. 

Mr. Madden. You ask for $300 a year more than the others ask for. 

Mr. Howard. They think they should have $1,800. 

Mr. Madden. What is the matter with your State ? 

Mr. Howard. I think they are pretty wide-awake, and Rhode 
Island is some State.' They didn't want me to say anything about 
the high cost of living, because that is generally Imown. 

Senator Gay. You Have no bad roads in Rhode Island ? 

Mr. Howard. Yes ; we have in the western part of our State some 
very bad roads, but we have more State roads in our State than they 
have in some others. It is simply a matter of salary that I am 
stating to you. 

Mr. Madden. You haven't been in consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of these other States, I guess ? 

Mr. Howard. Yes ; I have, and I think they have all made a mis- 
take, because they have agreed that it should be $1,800. 

Mr. Madden. $1,800 and $600 for maintenance? 
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Mr. Howard. They figure a 24-miIe route should have $2,400 a 
year for salary and maintenance. That is the point they bring up. 

THIRD-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 

STATEMENT OF MB. CHASLES A. MORSE, P0STMA8TE&, HEW- 

MAKKET, H. H. 

Mr, Morse. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, after listening to the 
remarks of these gentlemen preceding me, I think I am pretty well 
off as a postmaster. I would be perfectly willing to live on the salary 
that the Govermnent gives me provided I could get it. I have been 
postmaster five and one-half years at Newmarket. I was Mr. Cleve- 
land's postmaster both terms. I have been two days out of my post 
office in five and one-half years. My salary the first year was $1,600, 
the second year $1,700, and the tKird vear $1,600, the fourth year 
$1,600, the fifth vear $1,600, and since the 1st dav of July it has 
been $1,700. 

Mr, Madden. It depends on the receipts? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. My allowance for clerk hire when I accepted 
the appointment was $264 I wrote to former Congressman Beed 
and made a statement to him that I thon^t I ong^t to have more 
clerk hii^ allowance, and he savs, ** You make out a statement and 
send it to the department, noti^yinff me the time that you send it, 
and I will take this letter and ^^fown and see th^n." It so hap- 
pened that the department received the letter in the morning ind 
Mr, Reed — Congressman Seed — ^went down in the afternoon, and 
within 15 minutes I was granted $500 for clerk hire. 

Mr. Madden. It is $600 under the law, vou know. 

Mr, Morse. Yes; I pay $300 a year for rent. The department 
allows me $2i>4, but since the* 1st day of July they have readjusted 
it. and now they allow me $300, which is m my brief, the whole 
busineB?^, 

Mr. RovsE. Did you ask for an inorea-^ prior to the 1st of July? 

Mr. Mi^K:^^ Of what ♦ 

Mr. Roi-^o:. For your rent. 

Mr. Mv^KSK. Yes,'sir: I wn^e and told them. I said, "Xow I will 
in:ike out a voucher for tho actual amoimt of money paid." And 
iV.ou 1 was vvmivlUxi to set a cashier*s check for $9 four times each 
ves^r, whioh s^|uar\>d the balance of the $3^ 

Mr. Ror^^E. Let me ask you ainvther i|uestion. Did you make a 
rv^v-K^ for an adduioual allowatv>* for clerk hire prior to the time 
that YOU wn^e Mr. Ree\1f 

Mr. MvH^yK. I hav^ m^. sir. I have iu>l asked for additional any- 

Mr. Roi SE. I tr.can pru^r to the time vou wrote to ^Ir. Reed, did 

Yv^xi ask ir ? 

Mr. MvH^s.»\ No, sir: Kvau^^ T had onlr been in the post office a 
wrv tVw v\a>s at that th-e. Thett thev a^.:ow^ nie $75 for heaiang 
arvi lUhT:->r. I i>ay Mw^u $^l a-vi $5>^ a v^aur for heating and 
I i:>t vj:. Px:riU3j the last qu^^^r, Jai>,;arv, Febniarv, and March 
v^f th^ t^r>e^nT \\\ar I had $U-S on which ^^^ buv cood for three 
ttvnths out of ix\v a:\^w>i-vv. I had tv^ buv vxxU but I had to pav 
fv^ it. ^ ' 

Mr. MAW>fcJN. That ^a$ ^^^us^e^ the rrt.v of cvxsil wwit up on ac- 
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Mr. Morse. No; it was because I can only charge in for that 
allowance a quarter of my yearly allowance. For instance, suppose 
I am allowed $40 for a certain purpose for a year; I must charge 
in for that quarter $10 the first quarter, $10 the second quarter, 
$10 the third quarter, and $10 the fourth quarter. Now, if I don't 
do any business the third quarter and don't charge it in and try 
to charge it in as $20 for the fourth quarter, they shut me out. 

Mr. Madden. In other words, if you used all the $40 in one quarter, 
you can only report $10? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. Now, that is the way I buy my coal. 

Now, then, I wrote to the department and told them that I actu- 
ally paid $300 for rent. They asked me if I would draw up a plan 
of the post ofBce and submit it to them, and then a statement as to 
the rents for buildings adjoining the post office, and they would 
readjust it. I did that and they sent it right back and said, "We 
will allow you the full basis." !Now, I have never had my maximum 
allowance for clerk hire, which has been $500 per year, and with 
my salary of $1,600, my actual salary as postmaster was $1,199.23. 

Mr. Steenerson. Because you had to pay for a clerk? 

Mr. Morse. I had to pay all those extras out of it. 

Mr. Rouse. How much do you get for clerk hire, now? 

Mr. Morse. $500. 

Mr. Rouse. Have you had any increase since the 1st of July? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Mr. Rouse. Have vou asked for it? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Mr. Rouse. That is your own fault; you are entitled to it. 

Mr. Morse. I am going to ask for it. 

Mr. Madden. He would only be entitled to $600 on the salary of the 
clerk. 

Mr. Rouse. He is entitled to $500 and he is entitled to 50 per cent 
additional to that since the 1st of July. 

Mr. Morse. The revenues of my office, as submitted in the brief, 
are over $7,000, besides money orders and postal savings certificates 
issued. 

Mr. Rouse. Let me ask you another question. Have you ever 
asked the department to take a lease on that property? 

Mr. Morse. Yes ; I asked the department to take a lease when the 
rent was $275, and we had a lease for five years. There were some 
repairs made and the owner of the building jumped the rent from 
$275 to $300, but I got no increase in my allowance for clerk hire. 

Mr. Rouse. Not during the term of tKat lease? 

Mr. Morse. No ; and he won't lease it to me. 

Mr. Rouse. Have you ever asked for an inspector to look over that 
situation? 

Mr. Morse. Yes; we have had an inspector there, and we came 
very near building a new post-office building; but the people that 
owned the land on which we wanted to put the building, the new 
building, had bought the land for $100 and they found out that we 
wanted it for the post office, and they wanted $1,000, and we told 
them we wouldn't do it. 

Mr. Madden. Now, what is your recommendation that the third- 
class postmasters should receive, that they are not receiving now ? 

Mr. Morse. I am not here asking for any increase in my salar 
but I would 
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Mr. Madden (interposing). Permit me to ask this question: What 
is your recommendation with respect to legislation that should be 
enacted in connection with third-class post offices? ^ 

Mr. Morse. That the Government should pay all the expenses of 
the running of the office, if they are within reason and legitimate. 
I mean by that, heating, lighting, rent, and necessary and reasonable 
clerk hire. 

Mr. Madden. You are not asking for any increase in salary, but 
simply expenses for the running of the post office ? 

Mr. Morse. If I get $1,700 salary, I can live on that. I have got 
six grandchildren, out I haven't got any children; but when you 
come to take a salary of $1,600 and are obliged to pay $400.77 for 
clerk hire out of that, it don't leave you — ^I figured it up, I get 29 
cents an hour, and there ain't one of j^ou fellows but what gets more 
than that. 

Mr. Madden. Your recommendation to this commission is this, if 
I understand it — let me see if I get your idea — ^the salary of the 
third-class postmaster should be fixed on the same basis that it is fixed 
Tiow, based on the same method, the revenue; that the clerical force 
should be paid by the Government, and that the heat and light and 
1 ent should also be paid by the Government. 

Mr. Morse. I don't see anything else to it. That is my recom- 
mendation. 

(Mr. Morse submitted the following report:) 

Statement of the busvness transacted at the Neicmarket, N. H,, post office 

for the fiscal year ending June 30^ 1919, 

Heceipts : 

Stamps and stamped paper sold . $6,590.22 

Box rents coUected 534.00 

Amount coUected from publishers : 28. 08 

Excess on sale of stamped paper 10. 80 



Total 7, 163. 10 



Expenses : 

Salary of postmaster 1, 600. 00 

Allowance for clerk hire 500.00 

Rent 264. 00 

Fuel and light 72. 00 



Total 2, 436. 00 

money-order business. 





Number. 


Amount. 


Fee,s. 


Domestic orders issued 


4,828 
46 


$45,961.72 
423.64 


S334.16 


International orders issued 


6.30 


• 




Total 




46,385.36 


340.46 








Domestic orders paid 


1,431 


13,246.24 
130.50 




International orders paid 










Total 




13,376.74 










Total business 




59,762.10 
3,410.00 
3,133.00 




Postal-savinf: certificates issued 






Postal-savins certificates paid 












Total 




66,305.10 
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Money orders issued and paid ^ $59, 762. 10 

Stamps and stamped paper sold 6, 590. 22 

Box rents collected 534. 00 

Publishers' collections 28. 08 

Excess postage 10. 80 

Postal saving certificates Isslued ^ 3, 410. 00 

Postal saving certificates paid 3,133.00 

73, 468. 20 

The above amount of $73,468.20 does not include the amount received from 
the sale of war and thrift stamps or the amount paid for the redemption of war 
stamps during the year just passed. 

Since the beginning of the present fiscal year the department has readjusted 
the allowance for rent, now allowing the office $300, which is the actual amount 
paid, and increased the amount for fuel and light from $72 to $84, which will 
not quite pay the bill. 

The postmaster's salary has been increased to $1,700, but no increase has 
been allowed for clerk hire. 

Actual am<mnt8 paid for running expenses of the office. 

Salary of postmaster $1, 600. 00 

Assistant postmaster and clerk 840.00 

Rent (actual amount paid) 300.00 

Fuel and lights 96. 77 

Total 2, 836. 77 

Allowances by the department 2, 436. 00 

Total , 400.77 

The $400.77 in excess of the allowances was paid out of the postmaster's 
salary of $1,600, leaving him a salary of $1^99.23. 

Senator Gay. The next speaker is Thomas F. Ryan, of Litchfield, 
Conn. 

STATEMENT OF ME. THOMAS F. EYAN, UTCHFIEID, CONN. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, the 
time allotted to me is very brief indeed. I will try to speak as 
rapidly as I can and say as much in as short a space of time as 
possible, and in view of the fact that I am expected to say a word 
for the third-class postmasters, most of whom are too poor to come 
here and pay their own expenses, and in view of the fact that many 
of them have written me very comprehensive letters which will 
answer many questions that you gentlemen would perhaps consider 
as valuable data, I will try to present in as concise a way as possible 
the facts regarding the third-class postmasters in the brief time that 
I have. I have that duty, because the postmasters' association, con- 
sisting of third and second class postmasters, asked me to say a word 
for them here. 

I am also expected to represent my own class, the second-class post- 
masters of Connecticut, and if I use my time to cover as much data 
as you gentlemen think you ought to have with regard to third-class 
postmasters I would like to have a minute or two to sum up what I 
think about the second-class postmaster situation. 

Now, I think that Mr. Morse has, in his own individual case and 
in his own individual way, given a living illustration of some of the 
conditions that exist regarding third-class postmasters. There are 
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inequities untold for which the department has not been responsible. 
I don't think the postmasters charge the department with being re- 
sponsible. It is a question which is going to take a great deal of 
thought to reach some of the inequities, and appropos of a remark of 
Congressman Madden's as to what basis should be accepted or adopt- 
ed for raising the emoluments of third-class postmaster's office — he 
asked whether the revenue basis should not be adopted. Now, follow- 
ing the plan that I have adopted in presenting this, I will read a 
brief part of a letter which will present a point that no doubt has not 
been brought to the attention of this board on any previous occasion. 
This is a situation existing in Thomaston, Conn. One factory, one 
single enterprise happeneato go out of business a year or two ago. 
The office was graded on a revenue basis with regard to the salary 
allowed for help and pay of the postmaster. It was slightly above 
$10,000 postal receipts. When this enterprise, employing 100 hands^ 
approximately, went out of business, the receipts dropped just barely 
enough to throw that office from the second into the third class. 
Under its status as a second-class office, it was allowed $3,100 for 
clerk hire, and it required every cent of that $3,100, gentlemen, to do 
the work efficiently for the public and for the service, and to the 
credit of that particular town, and the Postal Service in that par- 
ticular office. Now, mind you, the revenue basis had only varied 
$100. Under the classification adopted for third-class postmasters, 
the allowance which was made to that office for help, after consider- 
able figuring as to how it could be done under the law, and so forth^ 
was $800. Now, there is an inequity which undoubtedly affects the 
public service as well as affecting the particular duties and respon- 
sibilities of the postmaster in that office. I will not read the gentle- 
man's letter, because I think that possibly I have covered the ground 
more briefly than he has stated it. 

Now, I will read another typical letter which touches somewhat 
upon the rural situation and which gives comparative data which 
may be interesting to you gentlemen — ^that is my only justification 

for reading this letter : 

West Cornwall, Conn., September 4, 1919, 
T. F. Ryan, 

Postmaster at lAtchfleld. 

Have been too busy with monthly accounts and everyday office work to 
answer sooner. 

I have been acting postmaster since January 1, and the longer I am here 
the more surprised I am at the meager salaries of all postal employees. 

On one route the carrier gets $3.89 a day, when with a team of horses and 
large wagon, needed for the route, he could get $7 a day. He is using a car this 
summer, but at 20 cents a mile he would earn $4.40 and no responsibility beyond 
driving his car, whereas now it is stop and start, part of the road very bad, 
and the responsibility of a large mail. The other carrier gets along with one 
horse and buggy, but is getting only $2.82 for work which takes so much of the 
day there is no time left for any other work, and, with grain so high and hay 
$40 a ton, he gets altogether too small a salary. At these prices it is almost 
impossible to get substitutes. 

In the office is the same story. The salary is nominally $1,000 for eight 
hours' work. Out of that I must pay an assistant and keep^ the office open 
practically 12 hours a day. I think the office should be open all day. Even 
holidays it is open about five hours. I am not getting as much as the carrier 
on the smaller route, with much longer hours and exceedingly greater responsi- 
bility. 

The preceding postmaster, Hon. L. J. Nickerson, held the office 26 years. But 
the greater part of the time it was a fourth-class office, and most of his income 
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came from other sources. When it was changed to a third-class office he re- 
signed. But it was more than a year before he obtained a successor. 

As long as my position seemed temporary I said nothing. But since my name 
has been sent to tlie Senate for appointment, and I have had seven months' 
experience, I have written -for an increase. I feel that I must have also an 
additional amount for clerk hire. I applied for $1,100 and $300 for clerk hire. 
But the more I think of it, the long day and great responsibilityr I think I 
should have more than either carrier. After distributing their mail and dis- 
posing of that collected on the route, their day's work Is over. Not so with the 
postmaster. His responsibility is for all time, day and night, Sundays and 
holidays. 

In raising the salaries, my carriers are of the opinion that it should be by a 
lump sum instead of a percentage of the salary. The price of food and clothing 
bears no relation to the size of a salary. Often the $1,000 men are doing more 
faithful, painstaking work than some of the larger salaried men. Don't think I 
mean all should have equal salaries. By no means. But because a man is work- 
ing in the country is no reason he should not get wages according to the quality 
of his work. • 

Postal employees have had fewer increases in salary than any other class 
of workers, yet as a rule they are painstaking and faithful, and should be 
rewarded for their endurance through the war, especially as they can get food 
no cheaper than the wealthy man. 

This is in answer to inclosed notice. 

I do not know enough about the Postmasters' Association to know whether 
to join or not. Can you send me a copy of the constitution and requirements of 
the members? 

Adele p. Bbush, 
Acting Postmaster. 

I have a letter from the postmaster at Canaan, Conn., who is in 
the third class and states his situation rather briefly as follows : 

I believe I should receive an increase in salary based on the following facts 
to wit: 

My office is of the third class, $1,900 grade. 

I serve from 10 to 11 hours each day and 4 hours on Sunday. My allowance 
for clerk hire is $800 per year or $66.66 per month. I am spending more than 
this amount each month. My clerk hire during the month of August, 1919, 
was $106.46. I can have no vacation. I should have to hire two clerks to take 
my place and pay them out of my own pocket. I bought Liberty bonds of each 
of the five issues and I have been obliged to sell them all in order to pay my 
expenses and support myself and family. I have no other source of income 
except my salary. For four years I paid over $50 each year for light, heat, 
and a safe-deposit box to protect the Government property. If I can not get 
some relief I shall be obliged to resign as I can not support myself on my pres- 
ent salary. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. L. Roberts, 

Postmaster. 

He is a third-class postmaster. 

Mr. •Rouse. Is his office a central-accountins office? 

Mr. Ryan. It is not a central-accounting (Sice, no; but I think I 
have a central-accounting office letter. 

Mr. Rouse. If you know the conditions prevailing in the account- 
ing offices, you might tell the commission about that. 

Mr. Rtan. I think there is general dissatisfaction. I find that I 
have no letters here about central-accounting offices, but I had a con- 
versation with one of the postmasters and he says that the labor of 
the office has been tremendously increased, the responsibilities have 
been increased, also the handhng of stock and the clerical work; 
that it has interfered with his regular duties a great deal with his 
limited amount of help, which has more or less hung to the old condi- 
tions. 
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Mr. RoTJSE. How many offices does he represent — does he account 
for? 

Mr. Ryan. That I have forgotten. I could only say approxi- 
mately, I think something like 40. 

Senator Gay. Your time has expired, Mr. Ryan. Thank you very 
much for the information you have given us. 

Mr. Ryan. Now, if I might take about two or three minutes for 
the second-class postmasters, because there are no second-class post- 
masters present. 

Senator Gay. We will have them later. 

I want to ask that the fourth-class postmasters be here at 2 
o'clock. 

Before we adjourn it is my pleasure to present to you one who 
needs Eip introduction, Hon. James A. Gallivan, Congressman from 
Boston. [Applause.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAIIES A. OALUVAIT, A UEHBEB OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF HASSACHTJSETTS. 

Mr. Gallivan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, 
I appreciate the honor of sitting with this distinguished commission, 
and I further appreciate the opportunity to say a very brief word 
before the commission recesses for lunch. It so happens that I have 
the good fortune to be able to speak on these conditions in other 
places at other times, and for that reason I have no desire to tres- 
pass upon the time of the commission or to take the time away from 
these very worthy gentlemen who have come from distant points to 
meet the Senators and Representatives who have come to my city. 
However, you are now convening in a city which I have the honor 
of representing in part. My congressional district represents nine 
Boston wards. In that congressional district I think I can fairly say 
that more than 60 per cent of the postal employees of Boston proper 
are residents. I know hundreds of them personally, and I know 
scores of them intimately. 

I might sum up what these men have said so splendidly about 
their living conditions by saying to you that on my frequent returns 
from Washington I have visible opportunity of witnessing what is 
going on in and around my own neighborhood. The carriers and 
the clerks, it so happens, here in Boston are fertile in propagating. 
They have large families and no man can tell the story, no Member 
of Congress can tell the story of their living conditions half as well 
as these men have told it to this commission to-day. I know that 
what they have said to you is God's truth. 

You have come here to this splendid city at a time — at an unusual 
time. You have seen what can happen to a public-service organiza- 
tion whose morale has been wrecked. No man in this room in his 
wildest flight of fancy could ever believe that in a great city like 
Boston conditions such as have existed during this week could have 
happened in any American city. [Strike of police force.] 

I have no further desire to refer to what is going on about us, but 
may I call to the attention of the committee this point that the 
morale of the men in the Postal Service is weakenmg because of 
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dissatisfaction, because they are not receiving a living wage ; because 
of other conditions surrounding them which I think this commission 
has some supervision over, and no man can tell, if this should con- 
tinue, what might happen to our Postal Service. 

You see here representative New England postal employees. No 
finer type of public servant is there ni this country than in the 
postal service of New England. They have stood the gaff for many 
years, and I think the time has come when Congress should first of 
all give them adequate and proper wages. 

I want to say to these men assembled th(it no finer commission 
ever represented Congress than the gentlemen who now sit before 
you [applause] ; and I for one am satisfied that if ever in the his- 
tory of the Postal Service the men who give their best to their Gov- 
ernment are about to receive proper treatment, the time has now 
come. 

I might add to the commission that there are one or two other 
things here in Boston which you might give close study to during 
your brief stay. We have been without a postmaster for a year. 
You gentlemen probably know the reason why. You have visited 
our pofit-office buil(&ng, and I think it is the unanimous feeling 
among the commission that it is a disgrace to humanity. Ever since 
I have been a member of Congress each session I have introduced 
a bill for a new post-office building. In the Sixty-fourth Congress 
I was fortunate enough to have that bill passed by the House, but 
it was never considered in the Senate. I now have pending in this 
Congress a bill asking for an appropriation of $6,500,000 for a new 
post-office building here in Boston, and I am delighted to know that 
I am going to have the substantial backing of this very able com- 
mission to help me get that post-office building. [Applause.] 

There are other things that I could touch upon, but I have no de- 
sire, as I said in opening, to delay the commission and to intrude 
on the time of these gentlemen who have much more at stake than 
I have. 

I have very little connection, 1 might say to the commission, with 
the present postal administration, either in Washington or in Bos- 
ton. I have not been in the Boston post office, I mi^t say, for four 
years. I have no occasion to ask favors of the postal administra- 
tion in Washington or in Boston, principally because they would 
not be granted. [Laughter.] But I do want to say in conclusion, 
gentlemen, that as a representative of a Boston district, we are de- 
lighted to have you here. I am somewhat sorry that you are here 
at this particularly troublesome time, but it certainly must have 
opened your eyes to what could happen in the wrecking of a public 
service organization where we had the finest police force in the 
country, because its morale was wrecked. 

I am very much obliged to you. [Applause.] 

Senator Gay. I want to add just one word, gentlemen, that this 
commission realizes full well that there is no more patriotic class 
in America than those men who are associated with the postal 
service. [Applause.] 

We will now recess until 2 o'clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon at 1.15 o'clock p.m., the committee recessed). 
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AFTER BECESS. 

The committee reassembled at 2 o'clock p. m., pursuant to recess^ 

Senator Gay (presiding). The commission will come to order. Is- 
Mr. George Wells here? 

(There was no response.) 

Gentlemen, we will now hear from Mr. Robert Royce, of Johnson^ 
Vt., in behalf of the third-class postmasters. 

STATEMENT OF MB. EOBEBT BOYCE, OF JOHNSON, VT. 

Mr. Royce. There are one or two things that will only take about 
two minutes of your time, gentlemen, that I wish to bring before- 
you. One was box rents and equipment. We have to furnish our- 
equipment and send the Government all that we get out of the box: 
rents. I wanted to bring before you that I represent the third-class 
postmasters, and we donH; think that is just fair. 

Mr. Madden. You have to buy the equipment? 

Mr. Royce. Yes, sir; we have to buy it. 

Mr. Madden. What does it cost you? 

Mr. Royce. Mine cost me right around $500. I couldn't replace- 
that to-day for less than double that. 

Mr. Madden. You buy it from the one who was there before you 
and the next one buys it from you ? 

Mr. Royce. No ; they do not have to buy mine. 

Mr. Rouse. You are a $1,600 office? 

Mr. Royce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rouse. Now, the Government can make a contract and make 
the lessor furnish all that equipment? 

Mr. RoYCB. They will not, in my particular case. I could not 
aflFord to equip, according to specifications. 

Mr. Rouse. Have you ever made application for it? 

Mr. Royce. Yes, sir. And the same is true throughout the State ; 
the third-class postmasters have to furnish all the equipment and the- 
Government gets all the pay for it. 

Mr. Rouse. All $1,600 offices in my country the Government takes^ 
a lease on the premises for 10 years. 

Mr. Royce. Then another thing, they have raised our bonds from- 
$2 a year to $5 a year in the past year. We don't get any more pay 
than we did when our bond was $2,000. The third-class postmasters 
in our State would recommend that we get 5 cents on money orders 
instead of 3, which we now get. 

We also would like to go on record as asking not less than $1,650 
a year for any third-class postmaster, and the department furnish all 
the rent, heat, and lights, and, if we furnish equipment, to be paid 
for it. 

Senator Gay. How much increase would that be, Mr. Royce? 

Mr. Royce. At present the lowest rate, I think, is $1,000, isn't it? 
It runs from $1,000 to $2,000. 

Mr. Rouse. From $1,000 to $1,900. 

Mr. Royce. Yes. If not, we would recommend not less than $1,650 
for what is now $1,000. From there up. 

Mr. Rouse. From there up to what? 
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Mr. RoYCE. I couldn't say. The highest, I thinkj is about $3,000. 

1 know, in my particular case, I looked it up and it is $2,550, accord- 
ing to tne receipts of my office. 

Mr. Rouse. There would be only two salaries, then, in third class 
post offices, one $1,800 and the other $1,900. When a man's salary 
reaches $2,000, he is a second-class office. 

Mr. RoYCE. Well, that isn't the way I meant it. 

Mr. Rouse. That is the way the law is. 

Mr. Stebnbkson. Hardly, because the receipts govern the class. 

Mr. Rouse. I stated whenever the salary of the postmaster is 
over $1^0 or $2,000, he is second class. 

Mr. RoYCB. But to change that scale so that we would still be 
third class. But if you sell, for instance, $4,200 to $5,000 worth of 
stamps you would still be third class and instead of paying $1,600, 
pay $2,550. Those are the only points. 

Another thing is having a vacation the same as the other depart- 
ments, the same as clerks and carriers. They all have a vacation 
and we have none. If we do, we have to get a leave of absence over 
two days. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

(Statements were submitted by William R. Congdon, Wickford, 
E. 1.; Frank La Favre, Central Village, Conn.; and Marion T. 
Flynn, Alburg, Vt., as follows:) 

Statement of William R. Congdon, Wickfobd, R. I., Representing Third- 

Class Postmasters of New England. 

In presenting to your committee n statement in behalf of tlie postmasters of 
thixd-class offices, as representing the New England Association of Postmas- 
ters, it can be said in all fairness that it is doubtful if there is any branch of 
the Postal Service in which the compensation is in greater need of revision 
to give an adequate compensation for the work performed. 

There are in the six New England States 391 third-class post offices, divided 
as follows: Maine, 114; New Hampshire, 58; Vermont, 118; Rhode Island, 
25; and Connecticut, 75. « 

In the country offices the Incoming parcel post has In the last five years 
Increased enormously, and the average third-class office, where a few years ago 

2 or 3 sacks a day was received now averages 10 or 32 a day. In addition to 
this the vast increase in insured and C. (). D. parcel post has placed upon him 
increased burdens. 

The third-class postmasters are paid to-day on the same basis that was fixed 
in 1883, nearly 40 years ago. It is common knowledge that wages and sal- 
aries in every walk of life have in that period more than doubled, and yet the 
postmaster In the third-class office continues to receive the same pay. 

No class of public servants has given more of their time and labor gratu- 
itously to the Government and more loyally served their country during the 
times of the war than postal employees in every branch of the service, but, 
while clerks and carriers in larger offices, rural free delivery carriers, and 
even ordinary laborers have received increases, third-class offices received no 
consideration except the slight increase granted for clerk hire in the last Post 
Office appropriation bill, which Is entirely inadequate. 

The sale of war savings stamps and the necessity of making a return as fast 
as $25 or more Is received for the same, though the service has been performed 
loyally and without any expectation of remuneration, It has, nevertheless, 
taken much of the time of .the postmasters and clerks and many times has 
resulted In hours of overwork to keep up with reports and correspondence. 

The postal savings system, with Its many accounts and reports, is another 
added work for which no provision Is made and yet it was not a part of his 
duties when the present basis for salary and clerk hire compensation was fixed. 
Added to this Is the sale of war, revenue, and proprietary stamps, with the 
necessity of keeping separate accounts and rendering separate reports and ac- 
counting for the same. 
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More recently there has been placed upon us the sale of Army foodstuff, en- 
ailing more of the postal employee's time. 

It has been aptly said that the post office of to-day, in addition to the func- 
tions of a quarter of a century ago, has become "an express office, a freight 
shed, and a bank." 

It is a conservative statement that, to meet the increased cost of living and 
to keep pace with the general increase in all classes of labor, postmasters of 
the third class should receive an increase of at least 33^ per cent, and even this 
would not be near as large as about every class of labor has received. 

In a questionnaire submitted to thfrd-class postmasters in this association, 
the general complaint is concerning the allowance for clerk hire. Every post- 
master finds this a troublesome problem to meet, especially in the past few 
years. Even uneducated women obtain In mills $20 a week and more, and it 
can readily be seen that a competent clerk to perform the duties in a third- 
class office can not be obtained for anywhere near the allowance permitted under 
the existing law. 

Two years ago, before wages had reached the high plane to which they have 
now attained, it was recognized by the then First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Daniel C. Roper, that the postmasters of the third class were working 
under conditions that were very unequal. In an address he said : " The ad- 
ministration of the Postal Service rests in an inadequate manner in many in- 
stances upon these third-class offices. The legislation affecting these offices 
was enacted many years ago and provides for clerk hire under conditions which 
no longer exist. Living expenses have so increased that it is impossible to get 
efficient people at the old rates of from $10 to $20 a month, consequently, post- 
masters of this class are frequently compelled to expend their personal funds 
for clerical assistance." 

We respectfully submit that in any third-class office where the annual income 
reaches $3,000, a clerk has as much work to do as any clerk in a second-class 
office and, in fact, it is much more diversitied and many such clerks have to 
work even more hours. Yet if any third-class office received the maximum al- 
lowed under existing law the clerk's pay would not begin to compare with that 
allowed clerks in second-class offices. This great inequality, which bears most 
heavily *upon the postmaster, who must make up the deficiency from his own 
pocket, can only be remedied by providing a salary basis for clerks in all third- 
class offices equal to at least one-half the salary of the postmaster. 

To summarize, let us state our conviction that the salary of postmasters of 
all third-class offices should be advanced not less than 33^ per cent and the al- 
lowance for clerk hire should in all instances be at least one-half that of th^ 
postyaaster. 

Statement Submitted by Fbank La Favbe, Postmaster, Central Village, 
Conn., on Behalf of Third-Class Postmasters of Connecticut. 

Although I was present at the hearing in, Boston to represent the third- 
class postmasters of Connecticut, the lack of time prevented me from pre- 
senting our case to you, therefore I submit the following: 

There are a great number of cases similar to mine and many much worse, 
but the only argument I offer at this time will be a brief statement of con- 
ditions as they actually exist in my office. 

Besides the regular mail and parcel-post service, this is a domestic and 
international money order office, a postal savings depository, and we also 
sell war savings stamps and certificates. 

Each of these branches requires separate accounting and separate report* 
Though the volume of business is not as great as that of a city office, the 
character of work and the responsibility are practically the same. This 
office is open for business from 6.15 a. m. to 7.30 p. m. on all week days and 
for seven hours on all holidays; if the trains are late, which they frequently 
are, I am kept much later, so that on an average I put in eighty hours a 
week on the Job. 

The salary of $1,100 plus the money-order fees totals about $1,760 per 
annum, which figured on an hourly basis amounts to about 27^ cents per 
hour. Since July 1, 1919, I am allowed $15 per month regular clerk hire, but 
for emergency help I pay 50 cents an hour out of my own pocket. But for 
the fact that I have my own home and garden I could not keep my family 
properly on such a small salary. 

There are several thousands of dollars of Government property In my care. 
I am under bonds for $3,000, and my wife, as my assistant, is bonded for $1,000. 
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There is no bank or police protection in this village, and as the post office 
has been broken into on several occasions, we have to keep this property in 
our personal possession at all times, there is not a moment day or night, that 
we are free of this responsibility. I have no holidays or vacation to spend 
with my family. 

At this point the commission may ask how I became connected with such 
a thankless, underpaid job, the explanation follows: 

When war was declared I sought to enlist but owing to a slight lameness 
was turned down by the recruiting officers. That I might serve my country 
in some way I then accepted an appointment as a clerk in the War Department 
at Washington, D. C, serving for 18 months in the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army, during which time the postmaster of this village was called 
for service by the local board. Thinking I might still do my "bit" and live 
at home I stepped into the vacancy. When my predecessor was discharged 
from the Army I offered to resign in his favor, but he refused, and again 
just a short time ago I urged him to take this office again, his reply was, 
"Nothing doing. I am drawing $36 for a 48-hour week in the mill and that 
suits me better." In connection with the above I wish to state that when 
I resigned my position in Washington, I was drawing $1,420 per annum for 
a seven-hour day, Saturday afternoons off during the summer months, 80 
days* leave with pay each year, and all holidays to myself; here I have none 
of these privileges. From personal experience I venture the assertion that 
the ordinary routine work of the Washington departments does not carry the 
responsibility or worry that is attached to a post office. In view of this fact 
does it seem unreasonable to assume that the Government should treat all 
its employees in as uniform and impartial a manner as possible? 

I wish to call your attention to another slight injustice on the part of the 
Post Office Department, and that is, requiring postmasters of certain classes 
to furnish the office equipment. Here are the figures in my own case : 

To my predecessor for equipment the sum of $225.00 

■■■■'■■ ■ ■■ ^ 

To insurance on above item per annum 8. 30 

To interest on same at 6 per cent per annum : 13. 50 

To depreciation, 5 per cent per annum 11.25 

Total 33. 05 

So that outside of the original investment I am out of pocket to the extent 
of $33 annually, and at the present time this office needs $100 worth of new 
cMiuipment to facilitate the work, but I can not afford it. 

I would also add that the present salaries of the Postal Service do not 
offer sufficient inducements to attract and hold capable young men to this line 
of work. In my own case I had a very limited education as a young man, 
but in later years by home study and going to night school I managed to 
acquire enough learning to carry on an ordinary business, but all my study 
profits me nothing as long as I remain in the Postal Service, for I can drop 
back into my former occupation as a miner and earn nearly twice ray present 
income. 

And again, aside from the regular duties of the office there are a count- 
less number of things that the public expects of us, for in small villages the 
postmaster is the only resident representative of the Federal Government, and 
as such expected to be familiar with all the activities of the Government. 

In conclusion I wish to state that under the present living conditions, the 
responsibility attached, the service rendered, that the existing scale of salaries 
are altogether too low. From my own experience and that of my neighboring 
colleagues I feel that the third-class postmasters are justly entitled to a 50 
per cent Increase in their present salary at the very least, besides a sufficient 
allowance for competent clerk hire. 

I trust these few p(>orly-stated facts will meet with your sincere consideration. 



Statement of Mabion T. Flynn, of Albubg, Vt., on BEHAiiF of Centbal 

Accounting Thibd-Class Postmastebs. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the third paragraph of an announcement 
issued at Washington, D. C, on August 15, 1919, " for the information of all 
postal employees," I beg to submit hereinunder, a statement of facts upon 
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whicli I respectfully request the careful consideration of your commission with 
a view to the reclassification and equitable readjustment of the salaries of 
postmasters of the third class and particularly of postmasters in charge of 
central accounting post offices. 

First. On July 1, 1917, the postmaster's salary for this office was fixed at 
$1,100, based presumably upon the provisions of section 270 of the postal laws 
and regulations as amended and approved by Ckingress under date of October 
7, 1016, which provided for a compensation of $1,100 for postmasters of the 
third class, whose gross receipts for their office for the fiscal year amounted to 
$2,100 and did not exceed $2,400. 

Second. On September 80, 1017, this office was designated as a central ac- 
accounting office with six district offices to ^rve, and with at least from 15 to 
25 per cent of additional work to perform in the way of accounting, distribu- 
tion of supplies, and all other work incidental thereto, and for which no addi- 
tional compensation was allowed for said service, nor additional salary for 
4?lerk hire. 

Third. On November 15, 1918, the post office at Bast Alburg, Vt., was dis- 
continued, and the mail formerly handled by that office (and for which the 
postmaster had received a compensation of over $200 per annum) was turned 
into this office, and for the handling of which, no additional compensation was 
allowed. 

Fourth. The allowance for clerical hire was originally fixed for the separa- 
tion of mail for Isle La Motte, Vt., at $80 per annum, and during the year 
1917 an additional allowance of $132 per annum was granted for clerk-hire 
account of this office having been advanced to the third class, and a further 
allowance for clerk hire to $108 per annum was granted by the department, 
effective April 1, 1919, for the separation of transit mail, making a total allow- 
ance for clerical hire of $320 per annum, and although the amount of mail 
separated for Isle La Motte, Vt, had increased over 100 per cent, no addi- 
tional compensation was allowed the postmaster for this extra service. 

Fifth. In view of the fact that central accounting post offices were estab- 
lished and designated after section 270 of the postal laws and regulations 
were promulgated, it is my contention that it was not the intent of Congress 
that the salaries for postmasters in charge of central accounting offices 
should be computed and based upon the same provisions as postmasters 
in charge of offices of the strictly third class, as it would seem hardly fair 
to presume that all additional work incidental to the handling of central- 
office accounts should be compensated and classified by the department on 
the same basis as postmasters of the third class. 

Sixth. This office is open for the delivery and dispatch of mails from 7 
a. m. until 8.30 p. m. each day of the week exclusive of Sundays and holidays, 
making a total of approximately 13i hours per day which the postmaster 
is required to be on duty. 

Seventh. Since the salary for this office was fixed at $1,100 on July 1, 1917, 
salaries for employees in nearly every branch of the Federal Service have 
been increased and computed upon an eight-hour-day basis, with additional 
salary for overtime, and the same is true in nearly every branch of service, 
whether public or private, throughout the country, and it is also true in my 
particular case in regard to clerk hire, as it has been necessary for me 
to draw upon my personal compensation to meet the demand for increase 
salary for clerk hire for this office. 

Eighth. Since July 1, 1917, the cost of actual necessities of life have in- 
creased approximately 50 per cent, while the compensation for postmasters 
of the third class have remained the same, and salaries of other Federal 
employees have been advanced and readjusted to a basis whereby they can 
partially keep pace with the advance in the bare necessities of life. 

Ninth. In conclusion I beg to state that the foregoing statements are based 
upon actual facts pertaining to conditions and requirements incidental to 
the workings of this office, and it is my contention that postmasters in 
charge of central accounting offices are not only entitled to additional 
compensation for the service which they are now performing but should 
be compensated for the service which they have already performed since 
the central accounting offices were established, and I would respectfully request 
that your commission in summing up and reporting on the results of your 
Investigations give careful consideration to these facts. 
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FOURTH-CLASS P08T1HA8TER8. 

Senator Gay. We will now hear from four-:class postmasters. Is 
there a representative of the four-class postmasters here ? 

STATEMENT OF ME. T. F. PHINNET, HYAlOnSPOET, MASS., REP- 

BESENTINO FOTJETE-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 

Mr. Phinney. Mr. Chairman and gentleman, I represent the class 
of employees of the postal service that have not seen any material 
raise in their salaries, or in their compensation rather, since 1883, 
except this year we have the whole of the first $100 that is cancelled. 
We didn't get the whole of it under the old system ; we had $50 of 
the first monev received, and if we didn't get the $100 we would have 
40 .per cent or the difference between the $50 and the $100, anyway, 
under the old schedule. 

Mr. Bouse. Didn't you get an increase last year? 

Mr. Phinney. We got an increase last year of $80, and this year 
it is $100. 

Mr. Steenerson. Well, you mean the first $100 each quarter? 

Mr. Phinney. Each quarter, yes. I am on the board of the execu- 
tive committee that met in Washington recently, and before we met 
Ave sent out a questionnaire to practically 1,000 postmasters, along 
Ithe same lines that you have sent out, asking them to give an idea 
of how much additional salary would be required, or how much they 
feltfc^they ought to receive under the present conditions of living. 
There is no use for me to go into that, because that has been carried 
along — and by that questionnaire to which we received answers from 
quite a number we finally "made up statements which I have hei^ and 
which I will file with your committee, not only for the third-class but 
the fourth-class postmasters, and it is based along the lines of the 
amount of money received or sales made. 

Senator Gay. How long have you been in the service ? 

Mr. Phinney. Nineteen years. 

Senator Gay. What is your salary now? 

Mr. Phinney. This year my salary — I will go into the third class. 
I have heen in the third class and was reduced to the fourth on ac- 
•count of the war. The last two years we had a very small business, 
and this year probably I will go back again into the third class. I 
am right on the verge between the third and fourth. 

Senator Gay. What other business have you in connection with 
your post office ? 

Mr. Phinney. I am in the real-estate business. I have to be. After 
listening to these gentlemen here who have been telling about the 
salaries that they receive it seems to me that the fourth-class post- 
masters are the goats ; they are the ones that don't get anything. 

Senator Gay. Well, that is the case all over the country, I believe, 
Mr. Phinney, that the fourth-class postmasters have other business. 

Mr. Phinney. There are 43,000 and some hundred fourth-class 
post offices and there are about 20,000 that receive less than $200 per 
year. We found that out. 

Mr. EonsE. Aren't there over 40,000 of them that have some other 
business in the same room where they have the post office? 

146191— 19— VOL 1, PT 2 ^10 
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Mr. Phinney. No, I don't think there is. And T will say this 
much, that out of the 20,000 that receive less than $200 a year, a 
great many of the post offices you will iSnd in the back room of some 
store or inside of some store, or in a drug store or in a room in 
the house. 

Mr. Madden. None of them get less than $200 a year now ? 

Mr. Phinney. Lots of them have. 

Mr. Madden. I know they did, but now we give them 20 per cent 
over the amount of cancellations in excess of $50 a year — less than 
$50 a quarter — and we add by new legislation 10 per cent to that, 
so that as a matter of fact they are getting 130 per cent of the can- 
cellations if they are less than $100 a year. 

Mr. Phinney. Now, if I am receiving $100, on the first $100 I 
get the whole cancellations. 

Mr. Madden. That is true, you do. Now, what you get is this: 
Two years ago a man who got 60 per cent of the first $100. last 
year fie got 80 per cent of the first $100. 

Mr. Phinney. He got 50 per cent. 

Mr. Madden. Then last year we raised him to 80 per cent, and 
this year he is getting 100 per cent. 

Mr. Phinney. He gets 100 per cent; yes. 

Mr. Madden. So that as a matter of fact he got 100 per cent 
increase, didn't he? The men who get $100 quarterly cancellations 
got 100 per cent increase in this year and last year, and with this 
legislation that is pending now it adds 10 per cent to that, so that 
he is getting 110 per cent increase in the last two years. 

Mr. Phinney. Now we will work it the other way. 

Mr. Madden. But that is the way it is. 

Mr. Phinney. No, if I get 100 per cent of the first $100, I get 60 
per cent of the next and then 50 and then 40 per cent, until my 
compensation reaches $250. 

Mr. Rouse. But isn't it a fact that you never get to apply that 
40 per cent? 

Mr. Phinney. I do. 

Mr. Rouse. But most of them do not. 

Mr. Phinney. I know there are a number of them that do not, 
but I think that in getting up this schedule which I have here, and 
getting it out, it is not only the ideas of the five of us that met in 
Washington, but it was the universal idea of them all over the coun- 
try, and we have been very much criticized that we didn't ask 
enough. We have been criticized the other way. 

Mr. Madden. But the fact is that within the last twx) vears, at 
least where the cancellations were $100 a quarter, you have been 
increased 100 per cent, and with the pending legislation yon will 
have been increased 110 per cent; and where the cancellations were 
$50 a quarter or less, they were increased to 120 per cent of the can- 
cellations, and they are getting 10 per cent more now, making 130 
per cent; so that the men getting cancellations of $50 a quarter or 
less, are getting an increase of 130 per cent, while the men who have 
$100 cancellations a quarter will get an increase of 110 per cent. 
Now, how much more do you want? 

Mr. Phinney. We want living wages. We want something that 
we can live on. There isn't a postmaster in existence but what de- 
votes — a fourth-class postmaster — ^but what devotes anyw^here from 
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8 to 18 hours a day to it. Take those little ones that have the post 
office in theif house, and anyone comes to the house in the middle of 
the night after the mail, they get up and give it to them. 

Mr. Madden. Now, you want to impress the conunission with the 
thought that tliese people holding fourth-class postmasterships de- 
Tote their time to the public service exclusively. 

Mr. Phinney. Any that receive $1,000 or over. 

Mr. Madden. They do ? 

Mr. Phinney. I will take my own office. I am devoting anywhere 
from 12 to 18 hours daily to it during the summer quarter. 

Senator Gay. How much in the winter time ? 

Mr. Phinnet. In the winter quarter I give eight hours to it. And 
my summer quarter will go $1,600 and $1,700, and the winter quar- 
ters will go $25 to $45. It is less this year than any other previous 
vear. < 

Mr. Madden. Now the time was, about three years ago, when you 
would be obliged to have a certain amount of cancellations within 
each quarter m order to make the compensation. Now, it is not 
necessary to have them within the quarter; it can be at any time 
within the vear. 

Mr. Phinney. We get 40 per cent rebate on the amount, but we 
have to wait one year for that. 

Mr. Madden. Now, what is your recommendation? 

Mr. Phinney. The recommendation is what I have in here. 

Mr. Madden. All right, just file that. 

Mr. Phinney. Gentlemen, I thank you, and yoii will find that this 
recommendation, I think, is fair to the department and fair to the 
postmasters, notwithstanding the criticism that we have received. 

Mr. Madden. We are not here to criticize; we want to get your 
views. 

(Mr. Phinney submitted the following paper:) 

I will endeavor to inform you what the duties of a first-class postmaster of a 
fourth-class post office consist of: First, selling postage stamps; second, selling 
thrift stamps and postal savings stamps ; third, selling revenue stamps, also all 
kinds of stamped paper, envelopes, paper wrappers, etc., insurance, and money 
orders. Also a recruiting office for the Army and Navy. He must know all 
about the Government insurance, handle the parcel post; sometimes a pack- 
age weighs 125 pounds, and has a special delivery stamp affixed, said parcel 
to be carried nearly a mile for the magnificent sum of 8 cents. For this large 
amount of money he has to make two records of transactions. And during 
the war he had to take finger prints of all Germans in his postal district, report 
to the Department of Justice anything he thought would be detrimental to the 
good of the United States of America. And when the Government wished to dis- 
pose of surplus provisions the postmasters were the ones who handled the same, 
and* It was done willingly by them all. A great many fourth-class offices are the 
central accounting offices for their respective counties, for which the postmaster 
receives no recompense, except work. If the postmaster is up to date, and I 
think most of them are, he must be a walking encyclopedia. He must know 
the movements of all the trains, the names of all the prominent men; if he 
don't know this his name is Dennis in that community — ^wlth all of those duties 
he has performed with justice and impartiality with only a small increase of 
recompense since 1883 — with the increase of living given out by the Depart- 
ment of Labor at Washington, D. C, August 15, 1919. From 1917 to 1919 the 
average Increase of living in this State is 72 per cent. Postmasters of the 
fourth class at the present date are paid on a salary based by cancellation, re- 
ceiving all of the first $100. Cancellation over $100, and not in excess of $200, 
postmasters will receive 60 per cent ; on next $200, 50 per cent ; and all above 
$400, 40 per cent. The compensation of the fourth-class postmasters can not 
exceed $250 per quarter or $1,000 per year. In addition to the foregoing, each 
fourth-class postmaster whose compensation computed In excess of $75 per 
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quarter will secure a 20 per cent increase. This provision is the same in 1919, 
except the limit has been raised from ^ to $75. We have 42,704 fourth-class 
postmasters in the United States probably 20,000 of which receive a salary of 
less thau $200 per year. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: In 1883 our salary was 
based on the following bonus: 100 per cent of the first $50, CO per cent of 
the next $100, 50 per cent of the next $200, and 40 per cent of the balance. 
Total compensation limited to $250 per quarter. A number of the fourth- 
class offices do more business in the quarter ending Sei)teniber 30 than the 
majority of the second-class offices are doing to-day in the same quarter. As 
one of the members of the executive committee of the National League of 
Postmasters (and by the way, this is not a postmasters* union by any means), 
we submit to you the following plan : We have divided the fourth-class post- 
masters Into 10 clas.ses. 

By making 10 classes you will notice the increase of one class to another, and 
so on, is equal according to the amount of gross receipts. We realize that 
this increase of compenisatlon will cost the Government a large sum of money; 
and the Government must take into consideration that there are in the neigh- 
borhood of 50,000. third and fourth class postmasters who have been loyal 
and who have worked conscientiously and hard the post four years, and 
from them the Government has received a great benefit, and now, after the 
closing of the war and with the advancement of prices during the war — ^and 
they are still advancing — ^ve do not think we are asking too much In the 
schedule for the raise of pay that I will submit to you, and in submitting this 
plan I do not feel embarrassed in the least. I am asking you as man to man 
to take everything Into consideration and to allow us somewhere near a living 
wage, or else there will be a great many postmasters who will resign their 
offices. They will not combine and strike for higher pay, but they will quietly 
drop out of their respective offices and go into something else that will support 
their families, foj there is no class of men so ill-paid to-day, in my opinion, 
as the third and fourth-class postmasters, for they are the ones who have to 
know all parts of the business. They are not like the letter carriers, who only 
know their route, or the mall clerk, who has only his run; neither Is he like 
the first-class postmaster, who can sit with his feet under a mahogany desk 
five or six hours a day and draw a princely salary ; but this class of men, 
the third and fourth-class postmasters, are constantly on the job, answering 
each and every question pertaining to the business, and without them and 
their constituents the people of the different cities would go hungry a part 
of the time. And then the postmaster is obliged to buy from his own funds 
all the facing slips used, and he uses thousands ; all of the w^riting paper u.*^ 
In corresponding with the different heads of the department ; lead pencils, 
as well as, in fact, letter files, address book, blotting paper, and a number 
of minor things. Do you wonder that we ask for a raise in salary? 

In answer to the questionnaire sent out to the different States asking the 
postmaster how much it costs him for rent, fuel, and light, and taking them, 
south, east, north, and west, we found that it cost, in 1917, 23 per cent and a 
small fraction of their yearly salary. I feel as though we were asking much 
too little in asking you to recommend 25 per cent. The commission on postal 
money orders asks for 5 cents for each and every order Issued ; the present 
price is 3 cents. For special -delivery letters we ask for 10 cents. It Is found 
that it is an impossibility to get a boy for 8 cents, the fee now taken by the 
postmaster, and in a great many instances the postmaster goes into his salary 
to pay for a messenger. 

We also request that additional allowance be made for separating mail at 
third and fourth class offices, and that clerk hire should be granted at the 
fourth-class offices where unusual conditions exist. 

Then, again, when the office is held in the house where the postmaster lives, 
he virtually is on the job 24 hours out of every 24 hours. Should anyone like 
their mail at 12 m. or at 1 a. m., simply go to the postmaster's bedroom window 
and arouse him from his slumbers, and he has nothing to do but to open the 
office and pass the mall out for the man who simply wishes to be accommodated. 
Then, again, there are offices where no business is transacted except the post- 
office business. This office is usually found in a community where there is 
either a large or medium winter resort, or, vice versa, a large or medium sum- 
mer resort. I will take a summer office for illustration. At this office during the 
quarter ending September 30, the receipts will go far in excess of some of the 
second-class offices In the United States, and during the quarter ending March 
30 they do not do business enough to pay for the fuel let alone the rental and 
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li^ht question. The postmaster has to be on the Job during the summer months* 
either himself or his assistant, anywhere from 13 to 18 hours daily ; the average 
is from 14 to 16 hours daily. 

The winter quarter he generally cuts down to 8 hours dally. The siinie 
thing occurs in the South as well as in the New England States. As I have 
said previously, the duties of the postmaster have increased during the 19 
years that I have had the honor to l>e postmaster more than fourfold, and the 
increase of compensation has been S4) slight that it Is hardly perceivable. We 
are looking to you for an increase along the lines I have submitted and have 
been adopted by the executive connnittee of the National lieague of Postmas- 
ters. Perhaps it may be of interest to you to know that the National League 
of Postmasters consists of the third and fourth class postmasters of the United 
States. At the present time the membership Is approximately 16,000. I may 
be wrong in this ; it may bo mcro unCi it may be less. We are not unionized ; 
we are simply working together in harmony for the hem^ftt of the Postnl 
Department. We hold our annual meetings In the dltt'erent States yearly, 
and at the different meetings tlisfuss Uie tliuerent problems that are sent out 
by the department at Washington, which the postmasters interpret differently ; 
and, in fact, it is almost wholly shop talk from beginning to finish. In my 
experience, in this organization, which I have belonged to since it was organ- 
ized, politics have never l>een discussed and I trust tliey never will be. Once 
a year the National League of Postmasters meets in some central place, gen- 
erally some city in the Middle West, and at this meeting we are generally 
addressed by one or more of (he ufTicinls «;f the department from Washington, 
and we indulge in shop talk a great ('.e.il. In fact, it is a benefit not cmly to 
the postmasters throughout the United States, but to the department as Wash- 
ington as well. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will say we 
are looking to you for salary base<l on the actual amount of work done by the 
postmasters. Take into consideration that they are the owners of praitically 
all the paraphernalia in the ofiice except the printed forms and record books 
that are sent out by the department at Washington. At the present time the 
man who carries the hod and the man who cleans the sidewalks, and who has 
no responsibilities, has a larger salary from his employment than those who 
are in the Postal Service to-day, and we are looking to you for a recommenda- 
tion to CJongress advancing our compensation along lines upon which we can 
not only support ourselves but those dependent on us. Gentlemen, I thank you. 

THIBD-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 

That postmasters at third-class offices shall be paid salaries in accordance 

with the following schedule: 

Gross receipts: Salary. 

$1,900 to $2,100 $1,650 

$2,100 to $2,400 1, 800 

$2,400 to $2,700 1,950 

$2,700 to $3,000 2,100 

$3,000 to $3,500 2,250 

$3,500 to $4,200 2, 400 

$4,200 to $5,000 2, 550 

$5,000 to $6,000 2,700 

$6,000 to $7,000 2,850 

$7,000 to $8,000 3,000 

THIRD-CLASS CLERK HIRE ALLOWANCE. 

That third-class postmasters shall be granted allowances for clerk hire slv- 

eording to the following schedule: 

Allowance 
clerk 

Postmaster's salary: hire. 

$1,650 $600 

$1,800 700 

$1,950 800 

$2,100 900 

$2,250 1,000 

$2,400 :. 1,100 

$2,550 1,200 

$2,700 i 1,300 

$2,850 1,400 

$3,000 1,500 
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FOUBTU-CLA8S POSTMASTERS. 

That fourth-class postmasters shall be paid In accortlance with the follow- 
ing schedule: 

At fourth-class offices the gross receipts of which are less than $100 per 
annum, the salary of the postmaster shall be $150 per annum : 
Gross receipts: Salary. 

$100 to $200 $300 

$200 to $300 400 

$300 to $400 1 600 

$400 to $600 750 

$600 to $800 900 

$800 to $1,000 1 1, 000 

$1,000 to $1,200 1, 100 

$1,200 to $1,400 1, 200 

$1,400 to $1,600 1, 350 

$1,600 to $1,900 1, 500 

That fourth-class postmasters shall be allowed for the items of rent, fuel, and 
light a sum equal to 25 per cent of their compensation. 

The executive committee will request that additional allowances be made 
for separating mails at third and fourth-class offices, and that clerk hire be 
granted to fourth-class offices where unusual conditions exist. Also that a com- 
mission of 5 cents be allowed for each money order Issued, and 10 cents for the 
attempted delivery of each special delivery. 

The executive committee desires to exi»ress its appreciation to the mam- 
loyal and energetic postmasters for their helpful plans and suggestions, and 
assures them that due consideration was given to every plan submitted. Before 
arriving at a conclusion every available avenue of information was sought and 
the advice of our friends solicited. It is earnestly hoped that every league 
member will subordinate his or her Individual opinion and preference and get 
behind this measure with a determination to help secure its recommendation 
by the commission and its adoption by Congress. This plan, for which we ask 
your support, will be known as the National League Salary Plan. 



Statement of Pekrv (tOi ivihwaite, Jr., Cakyville, Mass., on Behai^f of 

Fourth -C'l.Ass Postmasters of New England. 

Believing that it is the desire of your commission to serve the best interests 
of the people, I desire to make my statements as brief as a brief will allow. 

Undoubtedly each one of you has had many requests from your own constitu- 
ents for betterment in salaries. I am representing a section of this great and 
good land of ours which possibly may be different from any other that you may 
visit. Whereas in New England you do not have to travel 10 miles in any one 
direction before you encounter a post office of one class or another, you would 
probably travel for hours in another section before you could see the sign of 
United States post office. 

Perhaps we of the fourth-class postmasters are as near the problem of the 
high cost of living as any one set of postal employees, from the fact that the 
vast majority of us are connected in some way with the general store of our 
individual community. 

One of our members states that in 20 years of his service as postmaster of 
his town the increase In living expenses has been 100 per cent, whereas there 
has been practically no increase in salary. 

Owing to the fact that I was not notified until Saturday, September 6, of the 
desire of the association that I represent the fourh-class postmasters, I have 
no figures to offer outside my own office. The following, however, is a brief 
outline of my duties and compensation therefor : 

Approximately, I devote five hours daily to the routine of my office. My total 
compensation from July 1, 1918, to July 1, 1919, was $400.19, or, in other words, 
for 1,560 hours devoted to the service of the United States I received $400.19, or 
25$ cents per hour. My srross sales for the year stated were $551.29. I re- 
mitted my central accounting office $178.30 in cash for stamped envelopes pur- 
chased through my office and for balance due the United States at the end of 
each quarter. ' . 
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It does not appear to me that the people of the United States desire to have 
me work for them for 25| cents per hour and furnish them with heat in the 
winter and electric-light service when necessary. I believe, as probably most 
of my brother postmasters, that there should not be any balance due the United 
States if it is derived from such a pitiably inadequate return for the amount of 
labor expended in producing it. 

Ill conclusion, I wish to state fairly that I do not believe that my position is 
typical of all offices ; some are better, some are much worse, and in suggesting 
a remedy, desire to append to this statement what is known as the national 
league salary plan, as advocated by that league and printed in the Postmasters' 
-A^dvocate for August, 1919. 

FOURTU-CrJiSS POSTMASTERS. 

t 

That fourth-class postmasters shall be paid in accordance with the following 
Bcliedule : 

At fourth-class offices the gross receipts of which are less than $100 per an- 
num, the salary of the postmaster shall be $150 per annum. 

<Jross re<jeipts: Salary. 

$100 to $200 $300 

$200 to $300 400 

$300 to $400 600 

$400 to $600 750 

$600 to $800 900 

$800 to $1,000 1,000 

$1,000 to $1,200 1,100 

$1,200 to $1,400 1,200 

$1,400 to $1,600 1 1,350 

$1,600 to $1,900 1,500 

That fourth-class postmasters shall be allowed for the Items of rent, fuel, 
:and light a sum equal to 25 per cent of their compensation. 

The executive committee will request that additional allowances be made for 
separating mails at third and fourth class offices and that clerk hire ge granted 
to fourth-class offices where unusual conditions exist. Also that a commission 
of 5 cents be allowed for each money order issued, and 10 cents for the at- 
tempted delivery of each special delivery. 

SUPERVISORY OFFICIALS, INCLUDI>G SPECIAL CLERKS, AT FIRST AND SECOND 

CLASS POST OFFICES. 

Senator Gay. We will now hear from Mr. George F. Wells, of 
^ew Hampshire. * 

STATEMENT OF MB. OEOBOE F. WELLS, SOMEBSWOBTH, N. H., 
EEPEESENTING SUPEEVISOET EMPLOYEES OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIEE. 

Mr. Wells. Gentlemen, I represent the supervisory employees of 
the State of New Hampshire, and to my knowledge there are but five 
supervisory employees outside of the assistant postmasters, and my 
remarks will be confined to their interests, except in the matter of 
recommendations or possibljr some suggestions. 

I want to call your attention very briefly to some of their respon- 
sibilities, salaries received by them, and salaries received by persons 
who are not in the Postal Service but whose duties are along the .same 
lines, and to the salaries of ordinarj^ laborers, and to make remedial 
suggestions. 

When I knew that I was to appear before this honorable commisr 
sion I sent out to the 5 first-class offices and the 21 second-class 
•offices in the State of New Hampshire a questionnaire, and from the 
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returns of those questionnaires I am able to present the following 
accurate information. 

I found that at the first-class offices the average amount of money 
handled yearly by the assistant postmaster was $2,089,848 ; that the 
average salary of the assistant postmaster was $1,633 ; that the aver- 
age salary of a bank cashier, superintendent of manufacturing plants^ 
foremen m manufacturing plants, averaged $2,700 ; that the average 
wage of skilled mechanics — ^and that is figured on a basis of from 85 
cents to $1 an hour, 312 days a year — ^was $2,380; that the average 
wage for unskilled labor — and that will include diggers in the ditch — 
was $1,560. 

As to particular cases of responsibility, I find in the office in 
Manchester, N. H., the only office in the State where the two-division 
system is in operation, that tlie assistant postmaster, who is also 
superintendent of finance, is personally responsible for $1,834,39-1. 
Those are the figures of 1918; that he is responsible for subagency 
stock — that is, stamped envelopes or stamps — ranging in value from 
$200,000 to $500,000; and that he is also responsible for the proper 
conduct of 18 contract stations. His salary is $1,700. 

I also find that at Concord, N. H., a depository central accounting 
and disbursing office, that during the year 1918 the assistant post- 
master, with one assistant and m connection with other duties, 
actually handled the sum of $6,925,000. And, gentlemen, his salary 
is $1,700. 

Senator Moses. That is Mr. Leighton, isn't it? 

Mr. Wells. Yes. 

Senator Gay. You mean he handled that much money? 

Mr. Wells. He handled that money actually — actually handled 
that money with one assistant and in connection with his other 
duties as disbursing office and central accounting office. 

Mr. Rouse. How many offices report to him as central accounting 
office? 

Mr. Wells. I haven't the facts with me, I am sorry to say, but I 
think there are about 26. 

Mr. Steenerson. He gets extra clerks for that, don't he? 

Mr. Wells. He and his clerk do it. 

Mr. Steenerson. Isn't he allowed more clerks on account of that 
central accounting work? 

Mr. Wells. No ; they don't allow any clerks on account of centraJ 
accounting offices — ^not at the present writing. 

At second-class offices I find that the actual approximate amount 
of money handled yearly by the assistant postmaster is $152,802; 
that the average salary is $1,250 ; and I find that the average salary 
and the wage for technical and other labor is practically the same at 
the cities where the first-class post offices are located. 

From these figures it will be seen that those persons not in the 
Postal Service, but whose duties are along the same line and whose 
responsibilities are no greater, receive from 41 to 65 per cent greater 
salaries in the case of the first-class offices ; from 90 to 124 per cent 
in the case of second-class offices; and even a laborer in the ditch 
has an advantage of 30 per cent over the second-class supervisor. 

As a remedy for these conditions, I suggest that the following 
salaries be recommended: I won't particularize, but this list of 
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salaries ranges from $2,400 to $2,600 in second-class offices; from 
$2,800 to $3,600 in offices from $40,000 to $300,000— and I won't go 
further than that, because that will be the limit, probably, in my 
State and other j^ersons will appear for larger offices. And for 
superintendents ot mails in those offices, where there are superin- 
tendents, from $2,600 to $3,400; for assistant superintendents of 
mails, $2,400 to $2,600 ; and for cashiers in offices where the receipts 
are fiom $150,000 to $300,000, $2,600. 

I also suggest that at central accounting offices where the receipts 
do not exceed $150,000, the assistant postmaster, or superintendent 
of finance, as the case may be, be given an additional yearly com- 
pensation of $200. 

Mr. Bouse. Before you pass from that, what would you do with 
the postmaster at a third-class office where he is the accounting of- 
ficer? What would you give him? Have you any recommendation 
regarding his salary ? 

Mr. Wells. I don't care to say anything about third-class offices. 

Mr. EousE. How about second-class offices? 

Mr. Wells. I would certainly raise his salary. He ought to have 
50 per cent increase. 

Mr. Bouse. That is, if he is an accounting officer ? 

Mr. Wells. The postmaster? 

Mr. Bouse. Yes. 

Mr. Wells. No; that would make no difference in my opinion 
whether he was an accounting officer or not. I believe the post- 
master should receive 50 per cent increase as well as the approxi- 
mate 50 per cent which all the postal employees are asking for, be- 
cause in the case of my office — ^I am practically the smallest second- 
class office in the State — we have a postmaster who works — who 
does all the work of a regular clerk. He puts in from 10 to 11 
hours every day actual labor, so they are certainly entitled to com- 
pensation — ^justified compensation. The list I have just read is the 
list compiled by the committee on revision of salaries at the annual 
conference of the supervisory officials at Atlantic City just a short 
time ago. I believe it would be just and equitable to all parties 
concerned. 

I also urge your commission to recommend that all future legis- 
lation relating to postal salaries be made mandatory. That is a 
principal point in my argument. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention. 

Senator Gay. Will you file that brief? 

Mr. Wells. I have already filed a copy with Mr. Beasley. 

(The paper referred to follows:) 

Presuming that the scope of your investigation wiU lie largely, if not wholly, 
along the lines of services rendered and compensation received, I want first to 
present to your consideration the duties required of and performed by the 
assistant postmaster who is at all times the supervisory official under the post- 
master at second-class offices, and I can best do this by citing the duties I per- 
form at our office at Somersworth, N. H., where we have a force of two regular 
and one auxiliary clerks, three city and one rural carriers, the postmaster, who 
performs all the duties of a regular clerk, and where our total business for the 
past year, including postal, money order, war-savings stamps, etc., approxi- 
mated $250,000. 

First. I report at 6.30 a. m., open the safe and make preparations for the be- 
ginning of the day's business, and am kept busy until 8 o'clock in the distribu- 
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tjon of mail to carriers and box sections, the attendance on general delivery, 
stamp, and registry windows, and the receipt and entry of registered matter; 
returning at 10 o'clock, or before that time if occasion requires, I am busy with 
the dispatch, receipt, and distribution of mails and such other general matters 
as may be presented until 12 o'clock noon, and in the afternoon practically the 
same routine is followed until 8 o'clock, when the office is closed for the day. 

In addition to these duties, I handle all postal receipts and a considerable 
portion of all other moneys; I make up all reports such as stamp accounts, 
quarterly, money order, war savings, and revenue stamps; I order all stamps, 
envelopes, and other supplies, compile all stallstics, typewrite all correspond- 
ence, attend to all complaints; in the absence of the forwarding or utility clerk, 
I " double up " with the postmaster and substitute in that position ; in the ab- 
sence of the mailing clerk, I put up and dispatch about 12 mails per day, and I 
am required to take a case examination each year. 

These duties are typical of those performed by every assistant postmaster in 
second-class offices of New Hampshire, and while I have no positive information 
at hand, I think it is safe to say that a like condition prevails throughout the 
United States. 

It is just as necessary to the business of the country that mail should be 
moved and the attending duties performed as it is that a ditch be dug, a 
house painted, or the handle of a coffee mill be repaired, and yet those who 
perform the latter duties are favored from 30 to 124 per cent in the matter 
of salaries as I have shown. 

The Postal Service is a peculiar one, probably more so than any other 
department of the Government, In that it deals directly with the people; the 
work is fascinating to a degree, and to-day you ^vill hardly find a supervisory 
employee who has not given from 10 to 30 years of his life to the service; 
it is a service that calls for and brings out the best there is in one, and the 
man who is not willing to give that best should certainly be eliminated. 

I am sure you will agree with me that to perform the duties I have pre- 
viously enumerated requires one of education and ability, and I am also con- 
fident that the work of your investigation will bring to you the very evident 
truth that the postal worker should be raised to the plane of other skilled and 
technical workers; that he should be compensated to a degree that he may 
live in a manner befitting his position in life; that he may properly house. 
feed, and clothe his family, educate his children, and face the world witJi the 
consciousness of one who is doing his full duty toward God and toward man. 

As a remedy for the existing conditions, I submit the following list of 
salaries for offices of the second class, and for offices of the first class, where 
the receipts do not exceed $300,000; beyond that amount, I will not recom- 
mend, for that will probably be the limit for offices in my State, and I pre- 
sume others will appear in behalf of the larger offices. 

Second-class offices. — Receipts, $8,000 to $20,000; assistant postmaster 
-$2,400 ; receipts, $20,000 to $40,000, assistant postmaster, $2,600. 

First-class offices. 



Assistant postmaster 

Superintendent of mails 

Assistant superintendent of mails. 
<3ashiers 



Receipts. 



$40,000- 
$60,000. 



$2,800 
2,600 
2,400 



$60,000- 
$100,000. 



$3,000 
2,800 
2,400 



$100,000- 
$150,000. 



$3,200 
3,000 
2,400 



$i50,ooa<- 

$200,000. 



$3,400 
3,200 
2,600 
2,600 



$200,000- 
$300,000. 



S3,600 
3,400 
2,600 
2,600 



And at all central accounting offices where the receipts do not exceed 
$150,000 the assistant postmaster or superintendent of finance, as the case may 
be, shall receive an additional annual compensation of $200. 

This list is as compiled by the committee on revision of salaries at the 
annual convention of the supervisory post-office employees, held recently at 
Atlantic City, N. J., and I believe It to be just and equitable to all parties con- 
-cerned. 
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I also urge your commission to recommend that all future legislation relHt- 
ing: to salaries be made mandatory. 

Gentlemen, I have purposely refrained from speaking of tbe high cost of 
living, knowing full well that you are fully conversant with that subject in 
all its ramifications and particularly so in its bearing on the subject of your 
Investigations. 

I trust that your labors will be concluded with pleasure and honor to your- 
selves, and with much gratification to those who are most deeply interested. 
I thank you for your courteous attention. 

Senator Gay. We will hear from Mr. Edward Connors, special 
clerk. 

STATEMENT OF MB. EBWABB W. CONNORS, OF THE BOSTON 

POSTAL BI8TBICT. 

Mr. CoNNOBs. Repi'esenting the special clerks of the Boston pos- 
tal district, it is not my purpose to discuss the high cost of living, as 
I feel sure that in the governmental reports, and so forth, that are 
before you, it is presented in a much better way than I possibly 
could do it. 

I am here to discuss the advisability of maintaining, or even 
strengthening, the special-clerk grade of post-office clerk. The grade 
itself was created for the purpose of furnishing an incentive to the 
clerks in the maximum grades to acquire or aspire to even a greater 
degree of efficiency. 

Sir. Madden. Well, the fact is that the special clerks' grade was 
created for the purpose of encouraging distributors to become expert 
in the work, and it was intended originally that no person should be 
put in the special-clerk class except an expert distributor, although 
I understand that the department has modified that. 

Mr. Connors. Yes; to some extent. It is a well-established fact 
that in all lines of endeavor there are some men that are capable of 
performing a little more work, being a little more accurate or a lit- 
tle more dependable than the ordinary man, and putting up a little 
more work in the same time. There are also, as created by the depart- 
ment, special clerks filling financial positions which require a great 
degree of tact and patience in meeting and serving the public, all of 
Tvhom are not always considerate of the feelings of others. These 
men must be familiar with the postal laws and regulations, the ar- 
rival and departure of mail trains, the probable time of delivery it 
Tvill require, and many other duties. 

The special clerk, as Mr. Madden refars to him, in the mailing and 
delivery sections, must be an expert sorter or distributor. It is he 
that is called upon at a moments notice to take all the duties and 
responsibilities of the supervisor, thus proving that he must at all 
times be of at least some versatility. 

I might say that the post-office clerk in general is a very much 
misunderstood individual among the public, as there is a quite gen- 
eral though false impression that the holders of Government jobs hold 
sinecure berths, and not only enjoy large salaries but have 30 days' 
vacation and also sick leave, which, of course, you know to be untrue. 

We firmly believe that the Government should be the model em- 
ployer of labor, and the Government emploj'ee should at least receive 
remuneration equal to those engaged in similar work in commercial 
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life, a remuneration sufficient to maintain honorably the standard of 
living of the type of man that is demanded by the (jovernment as its 
employees. 

The Postal Service is peculiar, inasmuch as it is a monopoly and 
has no competitor. For instance, a man enters the Postal Service and 
devotes his energy and talents to the Postal Service; the longer he 
stays there the more he fits himself as an efficient employee, but by 
those very circumstances he unfits himself for work in other lines. 
For instance, a bookkeeper or accountant in the woolen industry, if 
any circumstances arose that he might wish to change, he could very 
easily become a bookkeeper or accountant in the st^el industry or in 
any other industry, but a post-office clerk making himself an efficient 
and valuable clerk — and particularly the special clerk — finds that he 
unfits himself for any other line of* business the longer he stays in the 
Postal Service. 

As to the versatility of the post-office clerk, I might mention my 
own particular case. After 13 yeai*s' service as a distributor in the 
city delivery section, acting as clerk in charge of the crew^ early 
last year I was assigned with one other special clerk to account for, 
distribute and look out for the sales of the war-savings and thrift 
stamps of some 200 carriers in the main office. The sales ran as high 
as $46,000 a day, and it came in in pennies, nickels and other 
species, as well as Liberty bond coupons of the 87 and 88 "Cfents 
denominations. And, as I say, our sales sometimes ran as high as 
$46,000 in one day. Out of that there was an exchange of Liberty 
bond coupons of some $8,000. Going through those trying times 
we had to carefully count and roll all our specie into rolls, label it 
and put our names on it, and then deposit it in the bank where 
it was counted by tellers receiving larger salaries than either of us 
were, and with no chance of their making a mistake, because if 
there was any mistake our names were on it and it would come back 
to us, but after going through the trying times of that year, it was 
a source of gratitude to know that we accounted at the end of the 
year for the full amount and no shortage. I am not making "any 
claim for distinction on this; I simply wish to point out that it 
is a typical case of the loyalty and devotion of all postal employees. 
1 am mindful of the fact that it would not be possible for us to 
count that money until the faithful letter carrier who made the 
sale brought it into us. 

There are some other features that I have presented in the brief 
here, which I request permission to leave with the commission and 
hope that you will see some good in it to maintain and even 
strengthen the special-clerk grade. 

(]V&. Connors submitted the following papers:) 

Representing the special clerks of the Boston postal district, it is my purpose 
to present to you the sound reasons for the creation and maintenance of the 
so-caUed special clerk grade, rather than to discuss the increased cost of Uving, 
which is so apparent to aU of us. The latter is so well cared for in reports 
of governmental bureaus now made public documents that the information thus 
accessible to you is far better than any that I could possibly present. 

The grade of special clerk was created to furnish an incentive for clerks of 
the maximum salary grade to aspire to even greater efficiency. It was pro- 
tected by the fact that only clerks of the maximum salary grade were eligible 
to promotion to this grade, thus insuring clerks of at least six years' training 
and experience and in most cases a much longer period. The natural result 
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was to increase the efficiency not only of those who actually received the pro- 
motion to special clerk, but also the entire force, inasmuch as every one was 
trying to demonstrate his individual fitness for such promotion. It would seem 
the part of wisdom to continue and strengthen any feature of the Postal Service 
which tends in such a large measure to render the best possible service to the 
public. 

It is a well-established fact in all lines of endeavor or industry that there 
are some men more versatile, more accurate, more dependable, and capable of 
perfoiming more work than the ordinary man in the same time. 

There are financial positions filled by special clerks demanding absolute 
accuracy in the handling and accounting of finances, a great degree of tact and 
patience in meeting and serving a public, not all of whom are considerate of 
others. They must be familiar with the Postal Laws and Regulations, rates of 
postage, and conditions of mailing, arrival and departure of mail trains, as 
well as length of time required for delivery and many other details. 

The special clerk of the mailing and delivery section is necessarily a versa- 
tile man. He must be an expert assorter or distributer, ready at a moment's 
notice to assume the duty and responsibility of the supervisor. The grade of 
special clerk thus provides a training school for supervisory officers, once more 
demonstrating the value of the grade. 

The post-office clerk in general is a very much misunderstood individual. 
The public believes that employees of the Government are holders of sinecure 
berths, and a quite general though false impression that postal employees, as 
well as others in the Government service, en.ioy a 30-day annual leave with pay 
for vacation with an additional 30-day leave in case of sickness, and many are 
firmly convinced that th<* older men are cared for in the form of a pension. 

We firmly believe that the Government should be the model employer of 
labor; that the Government employees should at least receive remuneration 
equal to those engaged in simil«ir work in commercial life nnd olsewbere. 
A remuneration sufficient to honorably maintain the standard of living com- 
mensurate with the type of man demande<l by the Government as its employee. 

The Postal Service is peculiar inasmuch as it has no competitor. The man 
entering the Postal Service and devoting his energy and talent to that service 
fits himself as an efficient postal employee, and by those same circumstances 
unfits himself for any other line of endeavor. This is not so in other lines, 
as a bookkeeper or acc<mntant in the wool industry could easily become a 
bookkeeper or accountant in the steel industry. It is but fair then to expect 
that the Government will remunerate men so devoting their energy and talent, 
and it surely is in the interest of the service to make such positions sufficiently 
attractive to insure the services of men capable of efficiently serving and 
fulfilling the duties of the experienced post-office clerk. 

The versatility of a special clerk may well be illustrated by my own case. 
After 13 years of service, I 'held the position of distributor in the delivery 
section, acting as clerk in charge of the crew. Early last year I was assigned 
to work with another special clerk as my partner, and together we distributed, 
collected, and accounted for the sales of war savings and thrift stamps of 
some 200 carriers in the main office. Sales have run as high as $46,000 In 
one day, and it may be interesting to note that the payments for same were 
made in pennies, nickels, and other specie, as well as exchanges for Liberty- 
bond coupons and redemption of thrift cards. After carefully rolling and 
marking all specie, sorting and labelling coupons, we deposited in bank where 
it was counted by tellers who were receiving larger salary and working under 
more favorable conditions. In one day the two of us exchanged as much as 
$9,000 worth of Liberty-bond coupons in 87 cents, in 88 cents, and other 
denominations. It was Indeed gratifying to know that we passed through 
the trying times of that year making full and complete accounting and no 
shortage. I claim no distinction in the matter; the service rendered by my 
partner and self was but typical of the splendid cooperation of all postal 
employees. I am mindful of the fact that we could not count and deposit that 
money until it was brought in by the faithful letter carrier who made the 
sale. 

I have endeavored to present the reasons for maintaining and strengthening 
the special-clerk grade and hope that you may so recommend in your report 
to the Congress. 

Senator Gay. We will now hear Mr. Sharry. 
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SATEIIENT OF MB. JOSEPH M. SHABRY, SPECIAL CLEBE, WOBCES- 

TEB^XASS. 

Mr. Sharry. Honorable gentlemen on the joint connnission on 
postal salaries, I do not intend to take up your valuable time with 
statistics. That phase of the question was handled by the other 
speakers. To show the necessity for higher wages, it will not -take 
but four minutes to cite one or two cases of extraordinary expense 
which I personally incurred the past year. 

Last October I had to buy a Glenwood combination coal and gas 
range for kitchen use. All set up for use it" cost me $168.13. If 
bought the following week it would have cost 10 per cent more. I 
had to pay 90 cents an hour for setting it in place. (A post-office 
clerk in the $1,500 grade, which is only temporary or a war grade, re- 
ceives about 52 cents an hour.) This same stove cost $100 in 1917. 
Previous to 1897 I purchased a Glenwood coal range for $40. No 
charge was made at that time for installing, and the stovepipe was 
included in the cost of the stove. To-day an ordinary stovepipe costs 
$8 to $4.50. 

A White sewing machine, a household necessity, costs $90 this 
year — and by the way, all machines of this make advanced $7 this 
present week — seven years ago this $90 machine sold for $50. A 
cheaper-grade machine retails for $79. These figures were given me 
yesterday at the Worcester office pf the White Sewing Macnine Co. 
1 had to buy a secondhand se*wing machine as well as a secondhand 
refrigerator. I could not aflford to purchase new articles on my pres- 
ent salary. Tenement rentals have advanced to such an extent that 
clerks have had to accept undesirable flats near the business section, 
thus saving the extra rent of a house out in the suburbs and also 
combat the mounting cost of car fares. The car fares have been ad- 
vanced twice within the past year a matter of 40 per cent. Accord- 
ing to plans of the Worcester Consolidated Street Kailway, the fares 
are to be raised again in a short while. Under the system now pro- 
jected by the street railway company, I know of postal employees 
living within the Worcester city Imiits who will have to pay 17 cents 
car fare each time they ride to or from work (if the State railroad 
commission sanctions the zone system applied for, and in the past 
the commission has sanctioned increases). A year ago 5 cents was 
the fare within the city limits. 

I think an injustice has been done a large body of special clerks 
in the $1,600 grade temporary — ^who are experts because of long, 
faithful, efficient service. They have not received an increase of 
salary at all this year. Regular clerks and carriers received $100, 
and some supervisory employees received $300 increases, but these 
amoimts are totally inadequate to meet the advance in the cost of 
living. 

Mr. Madden. That has been adjusted now, hasn't it? 

Mr. Sharry. No; not in the $1,600 grade. I am in the $1,500 
grade, and, gentlemen, I have been told by outsiders that I am to 
receive a raise, but two months and a half of this year have gone by 
and I haven't received it. Thev have not reojulated the $1,600 grade. 

Mr, Madden. Well, I didn't know about that. 
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Mr. Sharry. Many clerks are unable to fathom this apparent in- 
consistency. Surely the high cost of living affects the special clerk, 
$1,600 grade as well as other post office employees. 

At a mass meeting of city carriei's, clerfa, rural free delivery 
carriers, railway mau clerks, supervisory employees and laborersi 
representing 25 towns and cities, which was held in Worcester, Mass., 
August 24, 1918, 1 served as secretary. 

I can testify to the dissatisfaction of these employees with present 
salaries and their earjiest hope that this commission will recom- 
mend a salary bill worthy of Uncle Sam's postal employees. 

A declaration for $2,000 minimum and $2,500 maximum wage for 
city clerks and caiTiers was adopted at that meeting, as well as 
recommendations for increases for the other groups represented, 
namely supervisory employees, rural free delivery carriers, railway 
mail clerks, and laborers. 

I have purposely refrained giving figures on food, clothes, shoes, 
etc., for the reason that you will hear from many speakers on 
those particular points, and I know you must be weary of hearing 
of them. 

I thank you for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Senator Gat. We will now hear from Mr. McLoughlin. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN A. McLOXrOHLIN, BEFEESENTINO 
SPECIAL CLERKS, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Mr. McLoughlin. Honorable chairman and gentlemen of the 
commission, I am a special clerk in the New Haven Post OflBice. I 
have been in the service for twenty years. When I came into the 
service, I was appointed the day that the $600 entrance salary went 
into effect, and at that time the conditions in the service were such 
that a young man was warranted in seeking employment in the 
postal service. To-day the difficulties that are existmg in the postal 
service are not such that they would attract any self-respecting 
young man to seek a position in the service. 

Senator Moses. You are referring only to salary ? 

Mr. McLouGHMN. I am referring to the salary and the general 
morale and the general type of people that you are bringing into 
the service at the present time. 

Mr. Madden. Have the working conditions anything to do with it? 

Mr. McLoughlin. Working conditions have not. 

Mr. Madden. They are not to be complained about, then? 

Mr. McLouGHMN. The working conditions are not in the greater 
part the cause of it. 

Senator Gay. What is the trouble then, Mr. McLoughlin? 

Mr. McLoughlin. The trouble is that the Civil Service Com- 
mission saw fit to reduce the standard of the grade of examina- 
tion. On account of the low salaries that they were paying, they 
couldn't get competent people who were fit to pass the standard 
of the examination previously set, so they lowered the standard, 
and consequently the^ lower the standard of the people they are 
bringing into the service, which has shown its effect, as you gentle- 
men very well know, on the service at the present time. 
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Another undesirable feature at the present time, and which we 
have in New Haven, people that did aspire to the position and camb 
m and accepted work are employed now regularly in our office for 
eight hours a day and have been so employed for over a year, and 
they are still on the substitute list, showing that there is work for 
at least a dozen men in our office as regular clerks, but they are 
still held on the substitute list at 40 cents an hour. 

I will submit these figures. 

Mr. Madden. Your suggestion is that they ought to be appointed? 

Mr. McLouGHLiN. Certainly. 

Mr. Madden. Regulary? 

Mr. McLouGHLiN. Certainly. The work is there, and they have 
been working regularly. As long as there is sufficient work to have 
them employed r^ularly for over one year, on the face of it it shows 
that there is sufficient work and that they should be appointed 
regularly. 

Mr. Rouse. Do you know whether your postmaster has made any 
recommendation for the appointment of these men?. 

Mr. McLouGHMN. I understand unofficially that he has, but that 
the department has held it oflf on account of war conditions, people 
coming back from the service that they would have to be looking 
out for, and if they appointed them regularly, they might have to 
relegate them to the substitute list, and for that reason they are 
holding them off. 

Mr. Madden. Don't you think it was a very proper thing to do, 
if a man volunteered to give his life to save his country, that it was 
very proper to hold his place until he came back, if he did come 
back? 

Mr. MoLouGHLiN. Yes; by all means. 

Mr. Madden. Then the complaint that these men have been work- 
ing eight hours a day as substitutes during the war because the 
positions were being held for men in the Army is not well founded, 
is it? 

Mr. McLouGHLiN. Yes, it is well founded in this respect, that the 
men in the service that have come back, several of them haven't seen 
fit to accept their positions, and their positions are still filled by sub- 
stitutes. 

Mr. Madden. Of course, where such cases as that happens it is 
quite appropriate to appoint the substitutes, but pending their com- 
ing back it would not have been proper. 

Mr. McLouGHLiN. It would not have been any harm to appoint 
them regularly, and relegate them to the substitute list, instead of 
keeping them on there. 

Mr. Madden. A man wouldn't feel very well satisfied if he was 
regularly appointed and then had to be displaced by somebody else. 

Mr. McLouGHLiN. Possibly not. 

Mr. Rouse. How many men left your post office to enter the mili- 
tary service? 

Mr. McLouGHLiN. Seventy-five, I believe, 39 clerks and 26 car- 
riers. Thirty-nine clerks have left the service and they haven't all 
returned. Some of them, I believe, will come back; some of them 
have already been out of the service and have not come back, and 
undoubtedly will not come back. 
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Mr. Madden. You agree that if a man did go into the military 
service and wants to come back, he oufi;ht to have his place back? 

Mr. McLoiTGHLiN. Yes, sir ; certain^r. Another thing — ^I will give 
a personal statement. I am married. I have a wife and five cnil- 
dren. My children range from 15 months old to 10 years of age. 
For the past three or four years I have been compelled to augment 
my salary by outside employment to provide the bare necessities of 
life. There are some things in the line of nourishment that we can 
not have on my salary as post-office clerk, but we have been living — ' 
or existing. 

Now I find that the majority of the clerks in our office, the special 
clerks, are married men, and they have families and about 60 per 
cent of them are doing work outside of their regular employment. 

I feel that this commission and Congress should provide not only 
a living wage for me and my family, but I believe that they should 
provide me with more than a living wage. I have now been in the 
service 20 years, and I have been unable to save any money since! 
have been married. What money I had saved previous to that time 
I used it to get married with. I believe that I should be able to save 
at least 20 per cent of my salary to provide for my old age, and to 
provide for any sickness. I have been blessed by the absence of sick- 
ness in my family. Now the question is am I going to get along for 
all the rest of the years, merely existing from year to year on what- 
ever the Government will allow me, or am I to be permitted to have 
a living wage on which I can do the same as people in other walks 
of life do, and have a sufficient percentage to put away to provide for 
the future? 

Furthermore, during the war I took an examination for the 
Intemal-Ee venue Service. Immediately after I toolc the exami- 
nation the department made a rule that no transfers could be made 
from one department to the other. I stood first on the list. I was 
offered an appointment in the Internal-Revenue Service. I went 
to the postmaster and after considerable writing to the commission 
at Washington, on account of my taking the examination prior to 
this order, they consented that I should be permitted to transfer, 
providing it was agreeable to the postmaster, and it was agreeable 
to him in this way : That hei thought it would be all right, " but 
don't go. Now, you ought not to go at this time, when the people 
are taking so many out of here." And at that time they were not 
protected by the draft and they took so many out or our office 
that they brought in anybody and everybody to do the work in 
there. Three of the people that we brought in there to do work 
indiscriminately were since arrested for theft, and the conditions 
were that at that time the $200 increase came on and he says, " Now, 
I would advise you not to leave the office at this time but stick 
around. There is no reason why the department should not remem- 
ber the people in the Postal Service, and there is $200 anyway 
coming to you, and the conditions that will follow will probably 
be as good as they will be in the revenue service." 

Another young man in the office who had not taken the examina- 
tion resigned from thel office and took the position and is now 
receiving $2,000 a year — ^the same position which I was offered. 
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Now, gentlemen, all I ask is that you give us a ^uffictent amount 
of remuneration so that the special clerks can live and mingle 
with our fellow people and the people in our neighborhood in which 
we live. At the present time it is utterly impossible for me to enter- 
tain or to accept entertainment from my neighbors, because I can 
not repay it. I would like to go around and mingle socially with 
other people, but the conditions are such that that is an expensive 
luxury which I can not afford, and I think that I and my children 
should be at least privileged to have some of the little luxuries 
that other people have, and on top of that I should have a sufficient 
percentage to put away each year — ^unless I wantonly squander 
my money — and have something to provide for myself when I get 
along to the time that I won't be able to do my regular work. 

Mr. Madden. How about a retirement act? Would that cover 
what you want? 

Mr. McLouGHLiN. A retirement act would cover it, l3ut I would 
prefer personally to get it while I am in the best condition to give 
the service. I would rather have the pay for the service rendered. 

Mr. Madden. You would rather have the pay than the retirement 
act? 

Mr. McLouGHLiN. Personally, I would rather have the pay. 

Mr. Madden. Or do you want them both? 

Mr. McLouGHLiN. No ; I would be in favor of the retirement act, 
but I am personally in favor of having the salary increased myself. 

Mr. Steenebson. I might say, Mr. McLoughlin, that the depart- 
ment, after corresponding with me as chairman of the Post Office 
Committee about this special clerk question, advised me before I left 
Washington that they had promoted 90 per cent — or were going to 
promote 90 per cent of them, so that those who got $1,500 were pro- 
moted to $1,700 and $1,800. What salary are you getting now ? 

Mr. McLoughlin. If that is so, it is news to me, and I think to all 
the other special clerks. I was getting $1,500 and I am getting 
$1,600, and we haven't heard of any such provision as that. 

Mr. Steenerson. Mr. Koons said th^y were promoting 90 per cent — 
meritorious promotions — ^that about 90 per cent had earned promo- 
tions, and they were going to put it into effect immediately. So you 
will get $1,800 if you had $1,700 before. 

Mr. McLoughlin. A special clerk — if I could interrupt — ^a special 
clerk would not have received $1,700 before.> 

Mr. Steenerson. He received the bonus. 

Mr. McLotjghlin. No ; he could not have received over $1,600 with 
the bonus. 

Mr. Steenerson. Well, $1,600, but $200 additional will make it 
$1,800. 

Mr. McLoughlin. Yes; but I haven't heard yet of any special 
clerk receiving that. 

Mr. Steenerson. But they say they have decided to do it, and you 
will get it very shortly. 

Mr. McLoughlin. I hope that the gentleman is right. 

Mr. Steenerson. Well, I supposed you had already been advised 
of it, because that is over a week ago. 

Mr. McLoughlin. Well, I would like to add one remark before 
leaving. 
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In a number of offices, including New Haven, the special clerks are 
designated to act in supervisolry capacities, sometimes for the reason 
of distributing more satisfactory hours to the supervisors assigned to 
the various duties and other times just for the plain exigencies of the 
service. 

I think that this commission and Congress should decide that any 
person who is employed as a supervisor should be graded as a super- 
visor, and any person who is receiving a supervisory title should do 
the supervisory work that goes with the title, and not have the title 
go one place and the work uie other. The money should go with the 
title and the work should go with the title. 

Mr. Madden. In other words, you believe that the salary should go 
with the position and not with the man ? 

Mr. McLouGHLiN. The salary should go with the position and not 
with the man. The man should not be designated as a bookkeeper 
if he does no financial work, and a man should not be designated a 
finance clerk if he is not employed in the Finance Division, or does 
not do finance work. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

(Mr. McLoughlin submitted the following papers :) 

In behalf of the special clerks in this office, 1 respectfully Hubmit tJie fol- 
lowing reasons for an immediate readjustment of salaries in the Postal 
Service. 

I have been a clerk in tliis office for more than 20 years, and never in ttiese 
years has the service been worse than at present and the morale within ttie 
rank and ffie is practically nil. 

*These conditions are brought about by the older employees being discouraged 
at the delay of Congress in the readjustment of salaries, by the indifference of 
the more recent employees and by the inability of the Post Office Department 
to have desirable young men accept appointment in the service. 

A particularly undesirable feature is that of holding clerks on the substitute 
list, when there is sufficient work to have them employed regularly for eight 
hours daily; and they are now so employed and have been for. over one year. 
I am married, have a wife and Ave children, ages ranging from 15 months 
to 10 years, and all are dependent entirely upon me for support. For the 
past few years I have been compelled to perform work outside of the post 
office in order to keep from going into debt. During the past year, I have 
earned about $350 through acting as secretary of an association, by auditing 
books evenings and as real estate and insurance agent. I find that the majority 
of the special clerks are married men with families and that many of them 
are regularly doing work outside of the post office, this being done only since 
the cost of living having climbed to its present heights. 



New Haven, Conn., September 6, 1919. 
John A. McLouohun, 

Post Office Clerk, New Haven, Conn, 
Deab Sib and Brother: As our representative before the joint commission 
on postal salaries, I wish you would bring to their attention this statement, 
and how I spent my big $1,500 per, and how I can spend more. I am married 
12 years; my family consists of a wife and three children. I have worked in 
the poFt office 17 years ; my entrance salary was $500 per year ; and, being a 
special clerk, I have just been raised to $1,600 — the Government should have 
made the Increase $1,000 more a year, instead of $100. As you well know, my 
wife and I are not extravagant in any way — we can't be on my salary — ^but are 
very economical. " Economy ** is the watchword in my household. I own no 
home, no piano, or automobile; the nearest I ever got to an automobile was 
baby carriages for the three kids. The rame can be said of most post office 
workers. Tell the commission that because we are looking for a long overdue 
increase that we are not trying to rob the United States Treasury, but are 
seeking a living wage so as to bring our families up right, as Americans j^hould 
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be brought up. Post office employeets are not living tlie way they should, con- 
sidering they are employed by the United States Government. I'm sorry to say 
I could buy but two of the is>ues of Liberty bonds, due, of course, to my small 
salary. After giving the best part of my life to the Government, I now realize 
I made a mistake working for Uncle Sam, when I see my boyhood friends 
owning their own homes and riding around in their machines. The high cost 
of ihing will not be lowered, as President Wilson says, but instead will go 
higher, as Germany and her allies — in fact, all starved Europe — will buy right 
and left in this country indefinitely. We post office clerks see the hundreds of 
11-pound packages of -foodstuffs that the Germans here are sending over daily. 
This investigation on the high cost of living has been going on over a month 
and nothing has been reduced; Instead, bread, milk, eggs, and potatoes have 
gone up, and sugar you can't get, and potatoes will be $4 oi ^^5 a bushel. Re- 
ducing tlie cost of living Is a joke. The heavy rains in the East and the 
drought in the West have ruined many crops, which is going to make living 
conditions worse. The Government frowns on race suicide, but most of its 
employees had to practice it the past four years on account of poor v*'ages and 
the fact that they did not want to bring children into the world that they could 
not bring up as Imman beings. 

The reason we have so many single men in the post office is because tliey 
are not getting money enough to get married. We are the lowest-paid skilled 
employees in the country, and the comparisons I made wiere with settled em- 
ployments of other workers. We are all skilled and loyal workers, and you 
will find no more loyal and honest workers than in the post office, and I can't 
understand why we are so little appreciated. Porterhouse steak, fresh eggs, 
butter, and decent clothes are a rarity in a post-office worker's humble home. 
Us Americans knock the kaiser, but he treats his post-office employees better 
than Uncle Sam does. These things should not be. The Government should 
be the model employer of the country — not the poorest. My advice to the com- 
mission is, don't economize on us poor under-paid clerks and carriers, like has 
l)een done in the past, as this economy on small-salaried men is wicked and 
very unjust. Give us more than a passing thought, and Increase our salaried 
to $2,500 per year, as we need it, and the Department of Labor states that 
a family to live right should have an income of $2,500 per year. You can 
see from my living expense statement that I had to earn extra money outside 
the post office to meet my expenses, but extra work is not so plentiful this 
year, so therefore, Uncle Sam will have to raise my salary if he wants to have 
myself and family exist; with the extra money I made I did not live, and live 
the way we should, and I had to deprive myself and family of many things. 
Next week I must draw from the bank over $100 to pay for my winter coal, 
school clothes for the children, and a suit for my wife. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral states we are paid from 15 to 30 per cent more than employees in otlier 
businesses, he means from 15 to 30 per cent less. The broad-minded men on 
this commission, I know, feel that we are greatly underpaid, and I hope and 
pray they will recommend a readjustment of our salaries to $2,500 per year. 
All us post-office workers ask is a square deal, and a living wage, which we 
are not getting now. If you present our case as you should, we will certainly 
be given the increase we are looking for, as our cause is just, and we have 
the people of the country in back of us, as they realize we are greatly under- 
paid. With all best wishes. 
Yours, fraternally,^ 

Robert M. Reilly, 

Post-office clerk. 

Senator Gay. We will next hear Mr. Winsor. 

STATEMENT OF MR. EZRA 0. WINSOR, REPRESENTING THE SU- 
PERVISORY OFFICERS AND SPECIAL CLERKS OF BOSTON, 

MASS. 

Mr. Winsor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission : 

The supervisors and special clerks of the Boston postal district respectfaUy 
submit the following statement in behalf of the reclassification and readjust- 
ment of their salaries upon an equitable basis. 

Appreciating the opportunUy to present this brief we at the same time 
realize that your commission is fully aware, as we are, of economic f&cts of 
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to-day as shown by Bradstreet's and other authorillen, proving the depreciation 
of onr dollar to almost half the piircliasini; value of prewar days. 

Present dissatisfaction and unrest among the supervisory personnel through- 
out the Postal Service is chiefly due to two thlng& First, the failure of Con- 
gress and the department to rc^cognize by additional compensation the repeated 
Increase of responsibilities imix>se<l upon tlie suiiervisory force, and secondly, 
the acute conditions brought about through the high cost of living. 

It is not believed necessary for us to take the time of your commission witli 
long discussion of the high cost of living, because to-day everyone realizes the 
radical changes which have occurred during tlu» past 'severul yi»ar.s, so umch so 
that the gOYernmental departments are now taking steps to relieve this situa- 
tion. As regards the added resitonsibilities and additional burdens imposed 
upon the supervisory force in recent years, due to the inauguration of the 
Postal Savings System, Parcel Post System, and numerous other innovations, 
with no increase in salary. It is believed that after your commission has 
thoroughly investigated present conditions of the supervisory force it will 
realize how poorly paid they are and will, in submitting Its report to Congress, 
recommend a very substantial increase in their salaries. 

The tremendous growth of postal affairs, with increased responsibilities for 
those in charge of same, has not been accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in salaries which obtains in commercial life. 

Cases may even be cited of supervisorles whose responsibilities and business 
handled have increased 600 per cent, and even 1,000 per cent, but who are 
actually receiving less salaries than formerly paid. 

With practically no reclassification of salaries of supervisory employees for 
about 80 years, the situation in the service to-day has become acute. 

The position of postal officials, who must be nfen of absolute Integrity, is 
rapidly becoming more difficult. 

Desirable new men will not enter the services. Traine^l men are leaving 
the service. The ranks of supervisorles have been little affected as yet, but 
it is believed that as with others most trained and expert in the service, many 
are simply awaiting results from this commission's report and prospect of 
favorable action, before determining their future. Having already borne 
more than their share of expen.se in the great war, they must soon learn 
whether they are required to continue to b^ar an unjust share of the burden, 
be forced to accept a lower standard of living, or secure nfore profitable em- 
ployment. 

When it can be stated that tlie maximum wage paid for a regular run to 
freight engineer or freight conductor, is about equal to the salaries of the two 
highest paid officials in the entire Boston postal district, with the exception 
of the postmaster, and considerably higher than that paid to any other 
official In the entire Boston postal district, it would appear that the time had 
come for a readjustment of salaries. 

Efficient organization seems to demand that reclassification should alnt to 
require that each supervisory position combines: 

1. Proper title, and duties corresponding with that title ; and 

2. Equitable salary. 

These are fundamentals necessary for effective supervisors in securing 
efficient service. The proper title should always accompany the office, and the 
duties indicated by that title actually perfornfed by the Individual holding 
the office. Such officials are entitled to remuneration commensurate with their 
position as postal officials in the life of to-day. 

The Boston postal district, with the greatest area and largest number of 
branches in the counti'y, makes unusual demands upon its supervisory force. 
The total number of supervisoiies should not depend upon receipts alone. It 
Is evident that these conditions require a larger percentage of supervisors 
than would an office otherwise, equal but having half the area and fewer 
branches. 

Included in this district are 12 cities and 11 towns with 72 post offices in 
which carriers are located. In addition, there are 6 financial post offices and 
more than 200 substations. 

The area served has more than doubled in the past twelve years and now 
totals 231J square miles, and during this same period it is estimated that the 
population served has increased 70 per cent. The growth of the Postal Service 
is best shown by the increase in the postal receipts from $5,748,098.15 in 1909, 
to $10,882,404 for the year ended June 30, 1919, an increase of very nearly 
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90 per cent. During the same period the nunfber of employees in the Boston 
post office has increased but 17 per cent. 

It is evident that such changes and development call for occasional re- 
vision of organization to keep pace with other business of the day. A case 
in point is that of the position of the postal cashier. Formerly this office 
paid a salary of $3,000 per annum. To-day, with receipts and disbursements, 
including receipts from outside offices, amounting to nearly $20,000,000, the 
salary of the cashier is only $2,600 or $2,730, Including the bonus, although the 
business of the office has-' increased tenfold since the salary was $3,000. 

• Senator Moses. How could that reduction have taken place in 
salary ? Is the same man still holding the position ? 

Mr. WiNSOR. No. 

Senator Moses. His successor started in at a lower grade and has 
not come up to $3,000 yet? 

Mr. WiNSOR. The present cashier now receives the maximum salary 
allowed by law, which is $2,600 per annum, or $2,730 including the 
bonus. 

Senator Moses. Will this man come up to $3,000 some time if he 
stays in that place? 

Mr. WiNSOR. I don't think so. I can cite my own case. Four 
years ago the position which I hold paid a salary of $3,200 per 
annum ; to-day it is $2,400, plus 5 per cent bonus, while the business has 
increased 79.88 per cent and the responsibilities of the position 
accordingly. 

Senator Moses. What steps were taken by the department to reduce 
your salary $600? 

Mr. WiNSOR. Following the two-division plan office. 

Mr. Madden. Instead of five? 

Mr. WiNSOR. Yes, including the cashier. 

Senator Moses. Is that another one of the means by which a sur- 
plus is worked out in the postal department? 

Mr. WiNSOR. I don't know. The position has paid $800 per annum 
less since the change. 

We ask that the four-division plan be applied to offices with receipts from 
$8,000,000 to $20,000,000, and submit the following list of salaries which is 
deemed equitable for supervisors in offices of this size: 

Assistant postmaster — $6, 000 

Superintendent of malls 5, 600 

First assistant superintendent of malls 4, 800 

Assistant superintendent of mails $3, 200- 4, 600 

Superintendent of delivery 5, 600 

First assistant superintendent of delivery 4, 800 

Assistant superintendents of delivery $3,200-4,600 

Superintendent of registry 5, 600 

First assistant superintendent of registry 4,800 

Assistant superintendents of registry $3, 200- 4, 60O 

Superintendent of money order ■. 5, 60O 

First assistant superintendent of money order 4, 800 

Assistant superintendents of money order $3, 200- 4, 600 

Auditor 5, 600 

Cashier 5, 600 

Assistant cashiers $3, 000- 4, 000 

Superintendent of second class 4, 200 

Assistant superintendent of second class 3, 400 

Superintendent of supplies 3, 200 

Superintendent of inquiry , 3, 600 

Assistant superintendent of inquiry . 2,800 

Chief clerk 4, 200 

Bookeepers : $2, 400- 4, 000 
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Foreman $2, 40Q-$3, 000 

Draftsmen 2,800 

Examiners of stations 3, 200 

Stenographers $2,400- 2,800 

Chief stamp clerks 2,400- 3,400 

Finance clerks 2,400- 3,000 

Special clerks 2,200- 2,600 

MOTOR-VSHICLE 8KRVICE. 



Superintendent $4, 000 

Assistant superintendent 3,400 

Chief mechanic •_ 3,400 

Assistant chief mechanic 2, 800 

Statistician 2, 800 



Chief dispatcher $2, 400 

Route supervisor 2,400 

Chief stock clerk 2, 400 

Chief schedule clerk__« 2, 400 

Foreman mechanics 2,400 



Salary of station superintendent and assistant superintendents to be com- 
puted by amount of annual receipts and number of employees after the follow- 
ing plan : 



Credits. 


Table of 
points. 


Superin- 
tendent's 
salary. 


Assistant 
superin- 
tendent's 
salary. 


wnen receipts oi carrier station do not exceed $5,000 per annum, 
station to receive a credit of three Doints 


1-10 
11-35 
36-60 
61-80 
81-130 
131-300 
301-.... 


$2,500 
2,800 
3,200 
3,400 
3,600 
4,000 
4,500 


G) 


\Vhen receipts of carrier station exceeds $5,000 per annum, station 
toxapeivjB credit of three points for the first $5,000 and one point 
for elch additfQnar$5,00O; Also one point for eytirj three employees . . 


2,600 
2,600 
2,800 
3,000 
3,200 



1 None allowed. 

One point that should be noted is the injustice of the present arrangement 
of salaries whereby the superintendents of some of our stations are paid the 
same salary as that allowed the assistant superintendent In the same office. 

Attached to this brief are Statements showing the business done at the 
branch offices, office of the postal cashier, the registry division, the money- 
order division, a plea submitted by foremen in charge at main office, and a 
statement showing the duties of the examiners of stations. 

In the statement showing receipts of branches we have added for the pur- 
pose of comparison the present basic salaries of superintendents as compared 
with salaries which would be paid to postmasters if these branches were sepa- 
rate offices, and it will be noted that the salaries now asked for these super- 
intendents are in every case less than that allowed by the Government at the 
present time to a postmaster at an office equal in size. 

We wish to Invite attention to the case of the " special clerk." Men of highly 
developed skill and knowledge and of exceptional merit have been recognized 
in the past by the grade of " special clerk." Because of their value to the 
service we believe that the grade of special clerk should be continued and 
should receive a salary greater than that of the ordinary clerk. 

The supervisory force and special clerks in the Boston i)ostal district wish 
to take this opportunity of thanking your committee for the privilege of pre- 
senting this argument in behalf of the readjustment of our salaries, and to 
also thank you for the splendid interest you have heretofore shown in our wel- 
fare. May we merit your continued support 



Htsvut OF Duties and Responsibilities of Employees of Office of Postal 

Cashier. 

beceipts. 

Postal receipts from all sources except money-order and registry fees, to- 
gether with deposits of postal funds for the State of Massachusetts. Redemp- 
tion of war savings certificates, and verification and listing of same for re- 
deposit with Federal reserve bank. 
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and all matters pertaining tbereto a 



Salaries paid to about 6.0O0 employees, Including railway postal clerks and 
rural delivery carriers, as well as general miscellaneous expenditures. 

The basic salary of the bookkeeper in this office who has charKe and prepara- 
tion of postal and stamp accounts, is $1,600. The salary of finance clerks, in- 
cluding bonus. Is but $1,600. In acconlance with recent decision of the de- 
partment not to recognize these officials as supervisory employees they are 
denied the additional $200 bonus. 

The wisdom of keeping the force In an office such as the postal cashier down 
to a minimum .is apparent. This office, in spite of great increase in work dur- 
ing the past 10 years, including the handling of war savings stamps, has added 
but one employee to Its force. To do this It appears that the force Is of n 
highly developed character, comprising men of responsibility who in order to 
successfully accomplish their work, frequently find It neeeaaary to give con- 
siderable extra time, and even under extreme conditions such as a change of 
postmasters to take portions of their work home. 

These men receive nothing for overtime, and under present conditions It is 
only natural that men engaged In this work, failing of recognition by the Gov- 
ernment, are most apt to leave the service when their efilclency has reachetl 
that stage of development where they are of the greatest value. 

The receipts of this office for the fiscal year ended June 30. 1919, IncIudlnK 
postal deposits from outside offices were $14,520,872.95. 

The total disbursements for the same period were $8316.900.85. The postal 
cashier's office Is also responsible for stamp stock on hand at times, approaching 
In value .W.OOO.OOO. 

Branch station* of Boston post office. 
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UUton 

NeedhBm 

Nsedbam H^(ht*. . . 

Newton renter*. '. '.'.'.'. 

NowtonEighlands.. 



Notts Postal".!!!;! 
Nonb WeTmoutb... 
Qnlocy 






Roxbury. 

RaxtmiT Crosstng. . . 

Somemlle 

SoQth Boston 

South Bralntree..... 

South Postal 

Sonlh Weynioath, . . 



WBltham.... 
Watettovn... 
Waverler 



■wast Uedftird... 
West NevtoD... 






8,9M.0l 
«,323.flS 

b1877'.76 



Population served b; the Boston postal district according; to c 



Preseul: date, approximately.'. 



Registered articles handled at the main office and etfttions from 1910 to 1919: 

1,239,444 





Main oifioe. 








leis 












1919 



- 1,902,053 

1, 975, 940 
2, 038, 018 



Station*. 



1910- . 

1911-. 
1912-, 
1913- 
1914__ 
1915- 
19ia,, 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919- 



294, T70 
356,417 
391,060 
431,231 
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It will be seen that the business in the registry section, main office, has In- 
creased 94 per cent since 1910. 

The force of the registry section in 1910 consisted of a superintendent, an 
assistant superintendent, two foremen, and 75 clerks. 

The force of the registry section at the present tlnie consists of an assistant 
superintendent in charge, two foremen, and 77 clerks. Five of the 77 clerks 
have been added to the force since the 1st of July, 1919. 

Although the force now consists of 80 employees, six clerks are engaged in 
transferring registered mall between the main office and the north and south 
stations, giving only a small part of their time to the work of the registry sec- 
tion. In reality the working force is smaller than it was in 1910, when such 
transferring of registered mail was done by the Railway Mail Service. 
* On October 15, 1914, the registry section took over the work of handling tran- 
sit registered mail from the Railway Mall Service terminals at the north and 
south stations, releasing some 20 clerks for other detail, but receiving no extra 
clerks with which to perform this additional work. 

The simplification which the registry system has undergone since 1909, has, 
in part, enabled us to handle the Increased business, but it has been necessary 
to dispense with many essential safeguards in order to take care of the business 
as a whole during the past five years. 

The Assistant Treasurer of the United States sends and receives values of 
over $500,000,000 yearly through this section, and the Federal reserve bank has 
Informed us that currency to the value of $1,000,000, daily, and bonds to the 
value of $5,000,000, dally, are sent and received through this section. 

We have no knowledge of the private values passing through this section 
daily, but it is safe to say that they will range from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 

Up to March 16, 1914, the registry section was a separate dlvisioH, and the 
superintendent received a salary of $3,200 per annum. At that time the section 
became a part of the division of mails, and the superintendent's title was 
changed to assistant superintendent of mails in charge of the registry section, 
and his salary reduced to $2,400 per annum. The assistant superintendent was 
reduced to a foreman. 

Despite the fact the business has increased 94 per cent since 1910, and the 
values handled have increased ten times over, this section has received prac- 
tically no extra help; and, although the responsibility of those in charge is 
very much greater, they have received no" increase in salary other than the 
bonus provided by law. 

All employees of the registry section, under the provisions of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations, are personally responsible for registered mail which they 
receipt for, and, in view of this fact, it can be seen that it imposes an unfair 
responsibility upon them when a registry section is undermanned and they are 
obliged to cut corners in handling the mail. 

It is believed that the efficiency of the service would be materially advanced 
if this office were to be put on a four-division basis, making the registry section 
an independent division, as it was prevous to March, 1914. 

At the present time the registry section is a part of the division of mails, and 
since its consolidation with that division there has been difficulty in obtaining 
proper consideration of its needs, both in regard to adequate facilities and a 
working force sufficiently laj* ge to properly handle the increased business. 

The organization of the registry section is inadequate under the present 
arrangement, there being only one working foreman in a force of 80 employees, 
covering a period of 24 hours daily. 

The value and importance of the registered mail handled in this section is 
such that close supervision is demanded, and, in order that there may be such 
supervision, this section should have an assistant superintendent and four addi- 
tional foremen for crews now directed by clerks in charge. 

At the present time these clerks in charge are rated as special clerks, but are 
not satisfied with such a rating and, in some cases, have requested to be relieved 
of such duty. 

It is believed that if such clerks in charge were to be made foremen it would 
be a matter of Justice to them, as well as a very material benefit to the service 
so far as supervision is concerned. 
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Statement sJiOioing increase in the number of transactions and their value of 
the moneP'Ortler busifietts of the Boston postal district for the fiscal years 
ended June SO, beginning with 1911 and ending with 1919, 

MONEY ORDERS ISSUED AND PAID. 



Year endiag June 30— 



1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 



Number. 



3,162,289 
3,259,043 
3,484,926 
3,850,860 
4,044,323 



Values. 



S22,992,709.61 
23,696,620.32 
25,980,755.76 
27,788,114.60 
27,572,305.48 



Year ending June 30— 



1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 



Number. 



4,234,768 
4,349,300 
4,160,893 
4,560,757 



Values. 



$28,703,977.88 
81,165,871.73 
33,819,199.80 
41,267,668.82 



Statement showing increase in the number of transactions and their value of 
the postal-savings business of the Boston postal district for the fiscal years 
ended June 30, beginning with 1912 and ending uHth 1919, 



Year ending June 30— 



10». 
1013. 
1014. 
1915. 



Transactions 




(number of 




accounts 


Values of 


opened, of 


deposits 


accounts 


and of 


closed, and 


with- 


of deposits 


drawals. 


and with- 




drawals). 




69,685 


1907,714 


125,447 
167,854 


1,923,846 


2,395,913 


149,771 


2,942,881 



Year ending June 30— 



1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 



Transactions 
(number of 
accounts 
opened, of 
accounts 
closed, and 
of deposits' 
and with- 
drawals). 



161,334 
170,055 
127,376 
102,978 



Vahiesof 
deposits 
and of 
with- 
drawals. 



$3,413,928 
4,821,864 
4,863,979 
6,918,631 



Statement showing the number of transactions and their value of the war- 
savings business of the Boston postal district for the calendar year ended 
Dec, Slj 1918, and for the current calendar year to Aug, 31, 



Year. 



1018. 
1019. 



Total 
number 
of war- 
savings 
and thrift 
stamps 
sold. 



18,336,144 
1,837,799 



Value of sales. 



$11,862,162.62 
1,541,572.86 



A PLEA FOB MOBE LIBEBAL TBEATMENT OF FOBEMEN IN CHABOE OF MAIN OFFICE 
SECTIONS AT BOSTON AND AT ALL OFFICES WHEBE CONDITIONS ABE SIMILAB. 

The comparative salaries paid clerks and foremen In the past and at 
present suggests the conundrum jokingly propounded by a father to his 
young hopeful, a beginner in mathematics: 

Fatheb. a boy 20 years old has a little brother, just bom; he is 20 times 
as old as the little brother. 

Son. Yes, father. 

Fatheb. Ten years go by. The older brother is 30 years old, the younger 
is 10 years old. The older fellow is only three times as old as the younger. 

Son. Yes, father. 

Fatheb. Ten more years go by. The older brother is then 40, the younger 
20. The older one is but twice as old as the younger. 

Son. Yes, father. 

Fatheb. Now take you pencil and paper and figure out for me how many 
years must pass before the little fellow will be older than the big fellow. 
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This mathematically impossible result has been duplicated many times In 
the experience of some foremen in the Boston postal district Until recent 
legislation made such conditions impossible for the future, there were foremen 
who received only the same salaries as men under them, and in some instances 
clerks received more than their foremen. 

But the present law, that no supervisory official will receive less than |100 
in excess of the salary of the highest paid clerk under his supervision, does 
not fully meet the situation in many cases and is only partial justice. 

In 1890, and for approximately 10 years thereafter, the regular foreman's 
salary was $1,400, while the average pay of clerks under him was $700 to 
$800 and the maximum for clerks was $1,000, to be attained only after long 
years of faithful and efficient service. 

The foreman's salary was almost twice that of the average clerk, more 
than twice that of the clerk newly appointed at $600 and who served an aver- 
age period of four years before promotion to the $700 grade. The foreman's 
salary was $400 greater than that of the highest paid clerk under him, and 
this at a time when $400 would purchase twice that amount as compared 
with its purchasing power to-day. 

Then came further advances in the pay of clerks, to $1,400 with a $200 
bonus. The percentage by which a foreman's salary now exceeds that of his 
clerks now lies in the figures 18 as against 16. Foremen In general deserve 
far greater recognition of the worth of their services. They must know more 
than any of their clerks, for they are constantly consulted in doubtful matters. 
They must assign the members of their crews to the best advantage, must 
watch arrivals and departures of the clerks, report all irregularities, and must 
set the pace for clerks by assisting in the work when necessary. 

But when each of the last possible duties of a crew foreman has been 
enumerated, there is still a long list of duties which are never incumbent on 
him, but which the foreman in charge of a section must, and does, regularly 
perform, and for the same compensation. 

The crew foreman leaves at the end of his tour of duty, another crew fore- 
man taking his place, to whom he resigns all responsibility. But each of 
these has an assistant superintendent with him to whom he can look for 
help and advice. The foreman in charge of a section is practically the super- 
intendent of that section. He is responsible for getting out the mails and he 
must stay after his regular hours If the welfare of the malls demands It. 
He has no one to whom he can look for advice, for his department is highly 
specialized. .The superintendent of malls knows less than he does of the 
work of his section. The postmaster leans on him implicitly. The public call 
him regularly on* the telephone. If correspondence arrives at the end of his 
tour of duty to which reply must be made early the next day at the latest, 
he must, and many times does, take it home with him, where free from the 
distractions of window .or telephone calls he may work far into the night 
blocking out replies and then start for the office the next morning hours ahead 
of his regular office force to make finished copies of these replies in triplicate, 
to be brought for the postmaster's signature when the postmaster's office opens. 

He Is more than a crew foreman, for he has the supervision of all things 
that crew foremen supervise, Avith countless other duties added, and works 
longer hours than the crew foreman. He is more than an assistant superin- 
tendent, for he can not lean on the latter for expert advice in emergencies. 
He is in some ways more than a superintendent of mails or the postmaster, 
for each of these has his stenographers and advisers, while the foreman in 
charge of a section is usually his own stenographer, is without an adviser; 
the reputation of the office in his special line of work suffers or prospers in 
proportion to the amount of enthusiasm and conscientious study which ho 
puts into that work, for he typewrites or dictates for the postmaster's signn- 
ture the correspondence of his section. 

There are four sections of the main Boston post office which are under the 
Bupervislon of foremen In charge: The printing section, the general delivery, 
the Inquiry section, and the foreign section. 

The foreman In charge of the printing section has many duties of a responsi- 
ble character. He must be prepared to get out emergency work at short 
notice, while guarding against slips on regular work. He must exercise judg- 
ment in ordering stock, guarding against ordering an excessive amount of 
any line, and also preventing waste of any In use. He has his type to keep 
in order and his machines to protect against damage by inexperienced opera- 
tors. He must himself be a skilled printer, with ability to Impart his skill to 
those under his supervision. 
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The foreman in charge of the general delivery has not only the direct super- 
vision of the work of the general delivery, with the varied and exacting 
demands of the public which the name implies, but has also the supervision 
of a force of directory searchers who handle dally an average of about 10,000 
pieces of mall matter for which addresses must be supplied or corrected. 
Besides handling the carriers* returns from the central office the general 
delivery of the Boston post office also handles all carriers' returns of all 
classes of mail from til^ North Postal and the Essex Street Station. 

The general delivery handles all notices to publishers relating to undelivered 
second-class matter, both for the central office and the two stations above 
named. 

The general delivery also makes the returns to the dead letter office of all 
undeliverable matter not only from the central office but from all stations and 
branches in the Boston postal district. 

In addition to the regular work of this section, the foreman in charge has 
many and peculiar problems with which the ordinary crew foreman never 
comes in contact. In dealing with the public he must be prepared to make 
decisions which demand accurate and extensive knowledge of tiie postal laws 
and regulations, as well as u large fund of general information In various 
lines. 

In addition to the regular routine, he has considerable correspondence of a 
specific nature which must be attended to, and practically every phase of the 
^vo^k of this section has greatly increased since the inauguration of the 
parcel-post system. 

The present foreman of the general delivery has qualified for his position 
by serving in the Boston post office continuously for more than 28 years, 
<*x:cept while on leave for military service in the Spanish War, Philippine 
Insurrection, and the present war. 

The foreman in charge of the Inquiry section must possess a first-class 
knowledge of postal matters. The present foreman In charge has served 
more than 33 years In various departments in the Boston postal district. His 
section is, in effect, a dead-letter office for all unclaimed salable third and 
foTirth-class matter for New Enj^Iand and is continuously in receipt of com- 
munications regarding such matter, when addressed to any point in New 
Kngland. 

All official inquiries regarding ordinary mail — unclaimed or not delivered 
and addressed to the Boston postal district, as well «s mail under the same 
conditions sent from the Boston postal district — are also treated by his sec- 
tion. Dead letters from dead-letter offices originating in this district are 
delivered through his section. He supervises claims on the department for 
indemnity in connection with nondeliverj- of insure<l and C. O. D. packages 
approximating 30,000 cases per year. Twenty-five years ago the foreman In 
charge of his section received $1,400 per annum, with fewer clerks and no 
C. O. D., insured, or domestic parcel-post service to handle. The present 
foreman in charge receives but $1,800, with his living cost doubled and trebled. 

The present foreman in 'charge of the foreign section has served over 28 
years In various departments of the Boston office, the last 12 years in his 
present position. On entering his present position he realized the need of 
legal training in construing the Postal Union Convention regulations, which are 
the groundwork of the foreign postal rates and conditions; also the mutual 
paircel-post conventions completed between the United States and individual 
foreign countries, and also the daily communications received from the depart- 
ment in connection therewith. He now holds a diploma from a law school, 
representing four years of home night study at his own expense, to make 
himself thoroughly efficient in these matters, supplementing a high-school 
course, with three years of additional study at its conclusion. 

He must attend to all of the correspondence handled in bis section, preparing 
typewritten letters for the postmaster to sign. He has the handling of the 
clerks, the responsibility of providing far in advance for necessary supplies 
of labels, facing slips, and equipment. He handles a large amount of cor- 
respondence with other exchange offices the world over, as Boston is ime of 
the few foreign exchange offices in the United States. He must, and does, pos- 
sess a working knowledge of several foreign languages to enable him to sense 
the import of any communications written in those languages. 

He must, and does possess a first-class knowledge of domestic rates 
and conditions, as well as an expert knowledge of foreign regulations 
for Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and the Republic of Panama, while foreign coun- 
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tries carry domestic rates and conditions In many resi)ects. He carries postage 
stamps, collects monthly thousands of dollars for customs duties, has the cus- 
tody and responsibility for many thousands of dollars' worth of valuable 
dutiable parcels from abroad, and is constantly busied with the task of instruct- 
ing his clerks in the proper care of these and of keeping in touch with con- 
stantly changing regulations. 

As the head of the foreign exchange office of New England he frequently 
receives requests from postmasters all over New England for advice and in- 
struction in problems arising in the handling of details of the foreign mails. 
Large prospective shippers consult him personally in advance. Importers da 
likewise. He must at times take issue with postmasters at other offices rela- 
tive to erroneous handling of their foreign mall or their mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the foreign regulations. He must, and does, cause each of the stations 
of the Boston postal district to be provided with clear, simply-worded trans- 
cripts of new^ foreign regulations, that the work of the entire district la 
such matters may be uniformly efficient. He prompts each over the telephone 
when a mistake on their part is discovered. He must prepare on short notice 
reports for the department involving search through records for months past, 
must make correct reports of weights of mails carried by each steamer taking 
sealed sacks made up at Boston for foreign countries, must supervise twice 
annually a general count and weighing of foreign countries. He rarely can 
leave his work and cares Incident thereto behind him when he goes home at 
the end of his day. He freqeuntly brings home his work and problems with 

htm. 

There has been no Intention in the preparation of the foregoing plea to 
feature the work of the foreman in charge of the foreign section at the ex- 
pense of that of the foreman In charge of other Boston main office section. If 
any tendency in that direction may be suspected, it can be explained that the 
writer of the plea has been asked by the others to make the plea for all and, 
being in charge of the foreign section, is more conversant with its duties and 
requirements than with those of the other sections. 

All are equally deserving, as their responsibilities are equal. They all are» 
in effect, executive officers, not foremen, not even assistant superintendents, 
for they must stand on their own bottoms because of the specialized nature of 
their work and duties. 

They all express hope that equitable reclassification will be made in their 
cases and that the vast difference between their duties and responsibilities and 
those of ordinary crew foremen will be recognized and appreciated to the 
extent of their designation hereafter as assistant superintendents, with salaries 
equal to those of first assistant superintendent. 

DUTIES OF EXAMINERS OF STATIONS. 

Inpectlon of carriers' routes, readjustment and schedules. 

Recommending the extension or reduction of carrier or clerical service in 
any of the stations or branches in the Boston postal district where free-de- 
livery service is in operation. 

Inspection and readjustment of parcel-post routes. 

Inspection and readjustment of clerks' schedules and their work. 

Inspection of financial accounts of stations and branches and contract 
stations. 

Investigation and report on irregularities in the service, with suitable recom- 
mendation for improvements. 

Mr. WiNSOR. I should just like to say one word in behalf of my own 
position, and that is this: I don't anticipate, no matter what you 
gentlemen do in Washington, that I shall ever get one penny more, 
for this reason: Senator McKellar told us the other day m New 
York that we probably would have a retirement bill this year, which 
I hope is so. I shall get no benefit, because I am at the age where 
I shall be required to retire by the law, as I understand it, so I 
shall take my little $720, or whatever it is, and find a place in some 
old ladies' home to wear out the rest of my life. 

Senator Gay. We will hear next Mr. John H. O'Brien, of the 
Boston office. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN H. O'BBIEN, ASSISTANT SVPEStNTEND- 

EHT OF MAILS, BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. O'Brien. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, 
I am one of the supervisors of the Boston office, receiving $2,200, 
plus $200 bonus, and I have often Questioned myself if I were not 
extravagant, when I came to the conclusion, along with Mrs. O'Brien, 
that it really cost more than I earned to live. My family until a 
short time ago consisted of three children, myself and wife and 
an invalid aunt, now deceased, to whom I was obligated, as she 
brought me up. 

I have been very careful in my expenditures, and I am submitting 
a list in which I show that in the aggregate it has cost me $196^32 
on a 31-day month to live. I have not included in this clothing, 
shoes, recreation, or any of the little advantages which I think my 
family is entitled to by the nature of the position which I hold. 
I have itemized, it in this way, gentlemen: Rent, net, $29. My 
rent is $34, but, fortunately, I have a sheet-iron garage which nets 
me $5, so that reduces my rent to $29, and I take care of the repairs 
myself. 

The entire list reads as follows : 

TAving expenses for Sl-day month for family of six. 

Rent (net) $29.00 

Coal and kindling 10.00 

Gas 4.00 

Electricity 3.00 

Telephone 2.25 

Laundry 2, 50 

Ice 3.00 

Newspapers and magazines 2.95 

Insurance 6. 50. 

Meats 35.00 

Bread 6.50 

Flour 2. 00 

Vegetables 17.70 

Pastry 7. 50 

Butter 6.50 

Eggs 7.50 

Tea arid coffee 3. 25 

Groceries 10.00 

Milk 7. 87 

Fish _^ 3. 00 

Car fares, lunches 25. 00 

Church 1 1.30 

Total_-l 196. 32 

There is only one conclusion, gentlemen, that I am beholden to 
well-disposed relatives at times for the amount necessary to carry me 
through. I have tried in every way to economize. I have not taken 
it from the stomuchs of my children ; they are big healthy children, 
and I believe in keeping them that way. I have had no doctors' bills 
to pay for them other than dentist bills, but I anticipate doctors' 
bills, and 1 feel that the $2,400 not only is not a living wage, but 
it does not compensate me for the responsibilities of my position. 
I am really the superintendent of delivery, appointed by the late 
postmaster and notified that I had been appointed at $2,400 per an- 
num. It was not approved by the department and I was reduced to 
$2,000 to start. I have not as yet received the $2,400 grade appoint- 
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ment, although I have been led tp believe that I would get it from 
time to time. I am still in the $2^00 grade. As Mr. WinsOr has 
said, this district is the most complicated one, perhaps, in the world. 
There are 23 different cities and towns in the 231 sq[uare miles in the 
district. I am charged up with the delivery conditions in the entire 
district. 

Now, I submit, gentlemen, that I am not extravagant. I am wUl- 
ing to be questioned in regard to expenditures but it is not a living 
wage, and if I can not exist with credit to myself or to the dignity 
of the position I hold, certainly the supervisors who are not receiving 
that salarj7 are in a sunilar position, and 1 ask the consideration ot 
the commission on this question. 

Mr. Maih>en* How many carriers have you under you as superin- 
tendent? 

Mr. O'Brien. When I took hold. Congressman, we had 1,517. We 
followed the department's plan of economizing and we have reduced 
the number to 1,467. 
Mr. Madden. That is due to substituting automobiles. 
Mr. O'Brien. Automobiles account for about 49. We reduced the 
trips from four to three at all of our largest stations and we reduced 
from 7 to 5 trips in th^ general post office. 
Mr. Madden. That accounts for the reduction in the number. 
Mr. O'Brien. In the number of carriers. 
Mr. Madden. And you only get $2,200? 
Mr. O'Brien. $2,200, yes, sir. 
Senator Gay. What do you reconimend as salary? 
Mr. O'Brien. I think that the position should carry at least $5,000. 
Under the former four-division plan, the superintendent of delivery 
received $3,200. 

Mr. Madden. That is the highest paid except in New York, where 
they pay $3,400. 

Mr. O'Brien. Yes — well, I believe we formerly had that rating of 
salary here. 

Mr. Madden. No; I think New York is the only place where they 
ever got $3,400. $3,200, 1 think, is the highest in any other place. 

Mr. O'Brien. Of course I came along in war times and took the 
added responsibilities of conducting affitirs of the delivery division 
under the stress of hard-to-get-labor and difficult to handle in war 
times. 

Mr. Madden. I am frank to say that there is no private business 
enterprise in the world that would exact the work that the superin- 
tendent of delivery in this city has to do for any such compensation 
as you are receiving. 

Mr. O'Brien. I will say, Congressman, that this is the first year 
I received a vacation and my first holiday was last Fourth of «fuly. 
I worked every day and many Sundays besides. 
Mr. Madden. You ought to get more money. 

Senator Gay. The next speaker is Mr. John Barrett. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JOHN P. BAREET, FOEEIGN DIVISION, BOS- 
TON POST OFFICE. 

Mr. Barrett. Honorable Chairman and gentlemen, in the paper 

submitted by Mr. Winsor, who was the next to the last speaker, is a 

^^rief that I prepared some two days ago at the request of the 
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foremen in chai'ge of sections of the Boston post office — ^that is, in 
charge of those sections during the whole 24 hours — and I will not go 
into detail regarding the features of that brief. As it is submitted, 
perhaps that will be unnecessary, but since that brief was drawn up, 
it was made*known to me that the foremen of the Boston postal dis- 
trict were not to be represented by any speaker at all, and request 
was made that I include in my remarks some brief reference to fore- 
men in general, crew foremen, as well as submitting the brief for the 
foremen in charge of sections, including all of the 24 hours. In that 
respect I can only say in general, because of the lack of time — it was 
only this morning that the request was made — ^that a review of my 
own experiences would perhaps be enlightening, and if I take too 
long in doinff so, tell me at once and I will proceed with the next 
line of thougnt. ' 

I came in as a boy in 1890. After serving a ten months' period of 
substitute work, I was made a regular clerk at $600. That was in 
1891. At that time the crew foreman who had jurisdiction imme- 
diately over me and who surrendered his jurisdiction to another crew 
foreman when he went home after his tour of duty was ended, re- 
ceived $1,400. That same man was preceded by another man with 
equal rank, and who like all the others could leave his responsibilities 
behind when he went home. In the room at all times was an assistant 
superintendent to whom those men might apply for help and advice 
and for any purpose whatever that became necessary. 

Now, as I say, as a boy, I thought that $1,400 was mighty nice 
money — as it was in those days, for the reason that we all know that 
it would purchase the equivalent of $3,000 now, and I in my boyish 
ambition, although against the advice of my friends and relatives in 
a good many cases — set about making myself as useful as possible in 
the Government service. To that end I studied. I took an interest 
in the work and I was soon — not soon, but in a reasonably short 
time — ^say, 1903, which would be 12 years of service as a clerk — ^I be- 
came clerk in charge, and I was placed in authority in that mail room 
which was the forerunner of the present South Postal Station. Th^re 
were 17 men there and I was the clerk in charge. At that time, even, 
I was a clerk in charge of all the clerks in charge in that room, be- 
cause when the work was heavy I had to stay and I had to come in 
after supper or stay in there without going home to supper. That 
went on, and I am not mentioning this in a complaining spirit, but 
what I wanted to bring out is the relative proportion between the 
salaries paid clerks in those days and the salaries paid the foremen. 

Well, I worked for four years at $600 and after that time I was 
promoted to $700. I thought that was pretty good. It was good for 
those days, but the foreman was getting twice as much as I and he 
was getting more than twice as much as I got for my first four 
years, not my most ambitious years of service, but those in which 
I felt the most pep and the most life and strength. There has been 
a tendency — a very admirable tendency, too — ever since to increase 
the pay or clerks, and increases have been made from time to time, 
but those gradual increases have come without a proportionate 
increase in the salaries of foremen, and many times I nave thought 
of a little conundrum that was put to me by a joking friend when 
I was studying arithmetic in school. Briefly, it was this : A brother 
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is 20 years old. He has a younger brother 10 years old. How many 
times as old is he as the brother? No; the brother was just 1 
year old, the younger, and the other was 20 years old, how many 
times as old as the younger one was he? Twenty times. Right. Ten 
years go by and the older brother is 30, the youn^r •brother 10; 
how many times as old is the older brother? Three times. Bear that 
in mind, now. Another 10 years go by and the older brother is 40 
and the younger brother is 20. How many times as old is the older 
one ? Twice. Right. Twenty, three, two — ^now how many years must 
go by before the little fellow will be older than his older brother? 
Well, I remember starting in in good faith to work out that prob- 
lem [laughter], and I got the ha-ha, just as syiiipathetically as I 
am getting it now, but as a matter of fact and actual experience in 
my gradual promotions from clerk in charge up to foreman, my pres- 
ent position, I found myself confronted with the same position where 
the little fellow had grown at least as old as the big fellow, and 
for several years I have been in charge as foreman and clerk in 
charge of places where I had clerks getting the same money as L 
They were old men who had worked long years in the service, but 
they were not anywhere near as useful as I. 

Now my recommendation, honorable gentlemen, would be, if pos- 
sible, and if the Government resources will permit, to try to restore, 
as far as possible, the old proportions. By doing so I honestly and 
firmly believe, apart from any personal interest in the matter, that 
you will have a goal to which a young fellow starting in may aspire. 
If the salaries of your foremen are placed at $28,000 to $3,000, a 
young boy or man coming in 

Mr. Steenerson (interposing). $2,800 you mean? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, pardon me, $2,800 to $3,000. Then a young 
man coming in at whatever the entrance salary will be will have be- 
fore him this condition of opportunity to advance by hard work and 
by meritorious service to what is really a desirable place. 

Now if I may be permitted one further word — is my time nearly 
gone? 

Senator Gay. Your time has practically expired, but if it won't 
take you but a minute, go ahead. 

Mr. Barrett. Personally, I am the father of 10 living children, 
the oldest 19, the youngest 4; the oldest a boy, the youngest a boy. 
The oldest boy, a year ago or less, had a stern conflict in his own 
mind between the flag of the United States and his duty to stick 
by me and help out with the other nine. The flag won out, as in 
every case in my family it will always win out while my old hands 
are able to scrape for the rest of the bunch. He is off. He is no 
source of income to me, and I have nine. The oldest left is a girl. 
She is attempting to go to normal school. She works in the summer 
time and she works when she can evenings after she comes home 
from school. The next older girl is in high school, the next one is 
in high school, the next is a boy in the grammar school. He has a 
little cart and he goes off in a joking way, but in a deadly serious 
wav at the same time, and he earns money every day. 

I have a basic salary of $1,600, plus the bonus of $200, making 
$1,800. Gentlemen, on my honor, it cost me last year $3,000 to live- 
it didn't cost me, but the support of my family last year, my nine 
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children, my wife, and myself— you can judge whether I am an ex- 
travagant man — about $3,000. Of that amount I personally earned 
$1,800 in the Government service ; I earned $400 in private employ- 
ment outside at spare hours, when I was sure that my doing so would 
not conflict with my duty and responsibility, being in that foreign 
section, if anything came in. I could earn a whole lot more provided 
I didn't have that responsibility and duty of being ready like a 
fir^nan or a minute man to jump back the minute I got a telephone 
call. There is a balance of some hundreds of dollars, gentlemen, the 
sources of receipt of which are too sacred to mention m a gathering 
of this kind, where there may be reporters, and where without re- 
porters there are too many present. It is too sacred for me to bare 
the wounds, but I will tell you one thing, if I could catch hold some- 
times of these young fellows that make a business of caricaturing old 
maids and mothers-in-law, I would give them an earful. When I 
am through and have passed in my checks, if it is my good f oitune 
to reach 6tefnal happmess, and I should happen to find Theodore 
Roosevelt there — ^I nope to God I do — I will seek out Teddy, the 
late honored and lamented, and I will have a heart-to-heart talk with 
him. I trust that I will find him, if there is such activity permitted, 
busy with the attempt to give greater honor, even in heaven, to the 
mothers of large families than he attempted to bring them on earth. 
And after he has done that — and surely I will be his right-hand man 
in that, because my poor, pale, patient, half-invalid wife deserves 
all the credit, all the honor, all the esteem that living man could 
give her — ^but after we have taken care of the wives, the mothers 
of large families, gentlemen, I am going to try my level best to raise 
monuments to noble-hearted sisters-in-law and mothers-in-law; sis- 
ters-in-law who have had admirable opportunities for advantageous 
marriageSj but who, seeing the condition of their brother's family 
or their sister's family, nobly sacrified all their own prospects and 
consecrated their lives to helping out and to be an additional wage 
earner for that family ; mothers-in-law, who having raised their own 
little brood and seen them grown to manhood and womanhood, must 
see themselves confronted with taking up anew the task of caring 
for little ones that their own daughter was not able properly to take 
care of, nursing them, contributing out of their own slender earnings 
or resources enough to enable that man to go on with his work every 
day and keep up a front before the public as a responsible employee 
of Uncle Sam m charge of a number of men with responsible posi- 
tions, handling thousands of dollars and doing his best to be loyal — 
and he is loyal — ^I am as loyal now, no matter if not one cent of 
increase comes to me personally through this activity of Congress 
and the interest shown. 

I am just as loyal as that little badge represents — and the location 
of that badge is not accidental. The Postal Service as a whole is 
loyal to the core. You don't have to pour out your life's blood in one 
great gush at an enemy's bayonet to show your devotion to your 
countiT. You can work it out drop by drop, night after night, and 
day after day with your heart breaking and your nerves strung 
to the breaking point. That is the condition of many men in the 
service, gentlemen. I won't say it is my condition; I am more for- 
tunate than the average man. In the good old days when you could 
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get a good living on my $800 or $900 and no children, I purchased a 
modest little home, and in the years following that, by rigid economy, 
which you may perhaps see imprinted upon every lineament of my 
face, we succeeded in paying for that, and when this terrible condi- 
tion came on where prices doubled and trebled, I had the added ad- 
vantage over my friends of having no rent to pay. But my taxes go 
on, my water rates go on, mv repairs go oh. True, I have qualified 
as a botch carpenter and a botch plumber, and I can do as good a 
job as a painter and my vacations are taken up in that way. But, 
gentlemen, I should not be obliged — no man in my position should 
be obliged to be out of his house for one minute after his regular 
hours' duty are over with a growing family of six boys and four 
girls. He should be at home instructing them. I am most of the 
time, but to provide the absolute bare necessities, even with the help 
that I get from admiring relatives and sympathetic friends, whose 
clothes pretty nearly fit me when they are through with them, even 
with that, gentlemen, I have to go out to provide enough to eat for 
myself and wife and family. I Siould not be obliged to do it, but I 
have to do it and I am strong and able to do it. 

But no matter what comes — ^you ask other speakers to name recom- 
mendations of what they think reasonable salaries would be — ^I make 
no recommendation; try to restore, if the Government resources will 
permit, the old standards of salaries, the old proportions between 
them, and if you do you will ease many hearts that are almost break- 
ing, and what is more of consequence perhaps to the congressional 
committee and to the country as a whole, you will make an unques- 
tioned improvement in the service itself. I thank you all, gentlemen. 

Senator Gay. The next speaker is Walter E. Furbush, of Boston. 

SATEHENT OF MB. WALTER E. FTTRBirSH, ASSISTANT SUPEEIN- 

TENDENT OF MAILS, BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. FuBBtJSH. Gentlemen of the commission, I am 47 years old. 
I have been employed in the Boston post office 27 years, 22 years as a 
supervisor. 

Yesterday I called upon your affable secretary to inquire if I might 
have an opportunity to call your attention to the unusual, I might 
say unique, position which I occupy as an assistant superintendent 
of mails in charge of the supply section of the Boston post office. He 
very kindly arranged this hearing for me this afternoon. With your 
indulgence, I will read the following. 

Senator Gay. I suggest, if you are going to read that paper, that 
you merely file the paper and then answer any questions which the 
commission might wish to ask you. 

Mr. Furbush. Certainly, if that is desired. 

Senator Gay. Do you want to take the time to read it? 

Mr. Furbush. It is very short. [Reading:] 

Last June I was required to execute a qHestionnaire issued by the postmaster 
to obtain information to be transcribed to a questionnaire (Form No. 1544, copy 
attached) isued by the Post Office Department, covering all supervisors in the 
Boston postal district. 

In reply to the question, *' Character of work on which engaged," I was re- 
stricted to the answer, " Supervision of the supply section," which, in my opin- 
ion, does not give a very definite idea of what is required of the supervisor in 
charge of the supply section of a large office. 
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Inasmuch as questions 12 and 13 on Questionnaire form No. 1844 would 
prompt one to suppose .that additional salary or promotion might depend on the 
%Bmw^T lo the question, " Character of woric on which engaged." It seemed to 
me to be important that a more comprehensive answer should be allowed to the 
question. 

FYmn the reading of the answer, " Supervision of the supply section," one 
would suppose it to be the duty of the supervisor in charge of the supply section 
to obtain and disburse supplies for the Boston postal district only. As a matter 
of fact, he is required — 

To requisition supplies for the Boston postal district (78 post offices and 171 
contract stations) and for 72 third-class and 328 fourth-class post offices in 
Massachusetts, and to sui)ervlse, receipt, storage, and dlHbursement of these sup- 
plies, keeping record of the same. 

To receive from contractors twine, blank facing slips, scales (in carload lots), 
machine oil, and baskets, and to issue the same to other offices under the direc> 
tion of the Division of E^quipment and Supplies of the Post Office Department. 

To invite proposals, request allowances, and to purchase needed miscellaneous 
items not stock in the Division of Equipment and Supplies. 

To receive and store the records and supplies of all post offices discontinued 
in the States of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. 

To receive defective and damaged scales from post offices throughout New 
Kngland, and to make bulk shipments of the same to the Division of Equipment 
and Supplies, Washington, D. C. 

The foregoing is submitted, not in a spirit of criticism, but to call attention 
to the peculiar and important position of supervisor in charge of the supply 
section of a metropolitan office, that due consideration may be given to the 
position in the general scheme of reclassification and readjustment of salaries 
on an equitable basis. 

KFl>aCI£NCT BEPOBT ON ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 0& SUPERVISOKY KlAVlJOYKB — 

UNTTED STATES POST OFFICEL 



(Oilice.) 

None — ^A report should be prepared on one of these forms in the case of the 
assistant postmaster and each supervisory officer; special clerks should not be 
Included as they are not supervisory employees, and they should be rated on 
Form 1542. These reports should be given the careful personal attention of the 
postmaster, and must be signed by him in person. Reports should reach the de- 
partment by June 1, 1919. 

1. Name Age 

2. Salary Official designation 

3. Character of work on which engaged 

4. Number of employees supervised 

5. Character of discipline maintained 

(Good, fair, or poor.) 
©, Tears in present grade In P. O. In Postal Service 

7. State of health Regularity in attendance 

(Good, fair, or poor.) (Good, fair, or poor.> 

8. Days absent without pay : Last year Year before 

9. Personal appearance Habits 

(Neat, fair, or untidy.) (Good, fair, or bad.) 

10. Is he fully informed as to service matters and postal laws and regulations? 

11. Is he capable of performing satisfactorily the duties of his present position? 

If not state fully the reasons 

12. Is the character, quality, and quantity of work performed commensurate- 

with the salary received? If not, state fully the reasons.' 

18. Is he adaptable, efficient, and fully quaUfied to fill a more responsible posi- 
tion? If not, state fully the reasons 
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-.14.. Poes,he willj.n^ly work overtime when necessary? 

laT>o€fShe carry out Instructions cheerfully and promptly?. 
16. * Remarks : : - 



Postmaster, 

Senator Gay. We would now like to hear from Mr, P. T^ Mc- 
Carthy, of the railway postal clerks. 

Mr. Ellis G. Knox. Of course, we in New England came down 
here to this conference thinking that New England would be repre- 
sented here. There are five men who have spoken from Boston and 
I represent all the offices in Hampden County here, and if I might 
be allowed to say a word here in behalf of tne supervisors and spe- 
cial clerks 

Senator Gay (interposing). Mr. Wells spoke for the supervisors. 

Mr. Knox. He came from New Hampshire ; I represent the west- 
em part of Massachusetts, first and second-class offices. 

Senator Gay. I thought there was an agreement among the super- 
visors ; as it was impossible to hear every person here, it was under- 
stood there would be an agreement amon^ them as to the time that 
was allowed. We have gone over the time considerably. If it is 
agreeable to you and you can present your case in three minutes, we 
will be glad to do that. 

STATEMENT OF ME. ELLIS 0. KNOX, OF SFBINOFIELD, MASS., 
BEFBESENTINO SVFEBVISOBS AND SFECIAL CLEBKS IN HAMF- 
DEN COXJNTY. 

Mr. Knox. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent the super- 
visors and special clerks in Amherst, Chicopee, Chicopee Falls, 
Holyoke, Indian Orchard, Mittineague, Springfield, and Westfield. 
Mass. They are first and second-class offices in the western part oi 
Massachusetts, mostly in Hampden County. 

I am very well satisfied to indorse what has been said here to-day 
by Mr. Windsor and by the others, but I felt really as though some- 
body else besides Boston should be heard, especially first-class oflSces. 
And in connection with this, Mr. Gallivan, who spoke this morning, 
said something about the police strike here in Boston, and I want 
to read something, an editorial from the Springfield Republican, 
that I found in one of the Boston papers, entitled " As Others See 
Us." It has some direct bearing here. 

Mr. Madden. You don't mean to say that you are going to bring 
this police business in here? 

Mr. Knox. No, sir. 

Mr. Madden. Don't bring it into this case. 

Senator Gay. I don't thmk the police situation has any bearing 
on this hearing. 

Mr. Knox. It is just a comment on the public service in general. 

Mr. Madden. I don't think we ought to have it. 

^When unfavorable answers are given to aiiy of thA foregoing questions, the reasonB 
for SQch answers should be fully explained. 
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Mr. Knox. Very well, sir. 

Then another matter I wanted to speak about was the men and the 
job. As the Congressman said — ^the pay should go with the job 
and not with the man — and we take the stand that the supervisor 
should receive pay commensurate with the work that he performs, 
and if he occupies the position and does the work, he should receive 
the pay that snould go with that position. 

Aiid just as an example of prevalent conditions, I would like to 
relate a little personal experience — ^I haven't any grievance par- 
ticularly — ^but when I first became a supervisor I was in charge 
of a station; I had $800 salary; I had nine carriers and each of 
the carriers received $860. When I became superintendent of money 
orders in the Sprin^eld office, I got a salary of $1,000 and I had 
a man working for me for two years when I was receiving $1,000 
that received $1,100. Then I received $1,100 for two years while he 
was getting $1,100, and finally after four years' service, I got $1,200. 

Senator Gay. What are you getting at this time? 

Mr. Knox. The salary of a foreman, $1,600. Of course, I am 
graded as a money order cashier. I have the designation, the roster 
title of assistant cashier, and my salary is $1,600. 

Senator Gay. How long have you been in the service ? 

Mr. Knox. I have been in the service nineteen years and a half. 
I entered the service at $400 a year in the Springfield office. I 
have been a supervisor since 1902. 

Senator Gay. If you desire to file a brief, we will be very glad 
to have it. 

(Mr. Knox submitted the following paper:) 

Statement Submitted by Mb. Ellis 6. Knox, of Spbingfled, Mass. 

In behalf of the supervisors and special clerks in the offices of Amherst, 
Chlcopee, Chicopee Falls, Holyoke, Indian Orchard, Mittlneague, Springfield, 
Westfield; first and second-class offices in the State of Massachusetts, this 
brief is presented. You gentlemen are to determine what is an equitable 
salary for the various classes of postal employees. 

You are well aware of the Increase in the cost of living. You have recourse 
to all the statistics gathered by the United States Department of Labor. You 
will have the benefit of the information gathered by the many questionnaires 
which you will receive from all over the country. You will have expei*ts to col- 
late and analyze this great fund of information, and will be able to form a 
broader and more comprehensive opinion than we who have a more limited 
horizon, but we thank you for the privilege of appearing before you and 
calling to your attention a few points as they appear to us. 

The statisticians in figuring the average increase in the cost of living, 
include many items which enter in a comparatively small measure into the 
budget of the average supervisor in a post office. The per cent in the increases 
in the price of gasoline or tires or sealskins does not interest him to any 
great extent. What we are interested in is the price of bread and butter, 
meat and potatoes, shoes and clothing, coal to keep us warm and a house to 
live in, with perhaps, if we are lucky, something with which to educate our 
children, and a little to keep us out of the poorhouse in our old age. 

The prices of the things which we must use have increased so much faster 
than our salaries, that the last two items have disappeared or are fast reach- 
ing the vanishing point. 

The prices of the things we use most of, and for which we spend the 
greater part of our salaries, have increased to a greater extent than 
the average computed by the statisticians. For example: According to 
the report of the United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
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Statistics (Monthly Labor Review, July, 1919) (I use these figures so 
that no one may doubt their reliability), from May 15, 1913. to May 15, 1919, 
the average Increase in the retail price of food as a whole was 91 per cent 
Kine articles show an increase of over 100 per cent, namely, lard, 146 i)er cent; 
Hour, 127 per cent; bacon, 110 per cent; pork chops and i)otatoes, 106 per 
cent each; ham and lamb, 104 per cent each; and eggs, 102 per cent Sugar 
and hens increased 96 per cent each; butter, 89 per cent; round steak, 87 
per cent; plate beef, 86 per cent; chuck roast, 84 per cent; rib roast, 77 per 
cent; sirloin, 73 per cent Shanks and flunks of beef are not quoted but their 
price has increased even more than the choicer cuts. (Prices in Springfield 
and vinicinty are really higher). So much for food. The articles of which we 
use the most have increased more than 100 per cent in price. The average 
family with an income of less than $2,500 per year spends from 30 to 56 per 
cent of its income for food. (These figures are also from Department of Labor). 
The less the income the higher the percentage spent for food. Take, for example, 
a man with a salary of $1,500 per annum, his allowance for food say is 40 
per cent or $600. The food which he could have bought with that amount in 
May, 1913, would cost him $1,146 in May, 1919, and if he had confined his 
purchases to the substantials consisting of fiour, potatoes, pork, lamb, and 
the cheaper cuts of beef, with a few beans to bake he would have had to pay 
over $1,200 to buy as much food as the $600 bought for him in 1913. 

In the matter of clothing, which perhaps comes second in importance, no 
retail prices are available, but we have from the same source (Department of 
Labor) some figures on wholesale prices. Calling the average price or index 
number for 1913 100 we have the following: 



Olotfas and clothing. . . 

Fuel and lif^h^ing 

Household furnl^ixigs 
M faoellaneous items . . . 



Index No., 
May 1913. 



100 
100 
100 
100 



Index No., 
May 1M9. 



22S 

179 
231 
213 



Increases of 125 per cent for clothing, 79 per cent for fuel, 131 per cent for 
household furnishings, and 113 per cent for miscellaneous items. 

To offset this advance in the cost of everything, the organized trades have 
demanded and received increases in wages which have in a measure enabled 
them to keep within sight, at least, of the prices. 

The report of the industrial survey conducted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor is not yet available, but the bureau of statistics and information 
of the New York State Industrial Commission has published some data regard- 
ing the earnings of labor in the manufacturing industries in New York State, 
including New York City, for March of each year 1915-1919, inclusive. 

The comparative index numbers of average weekly earnings and of retail 
food prices are as follows: (The figures for earnings are indices, with June, 
1914, as 100, for increase in food prices. See p. 36, Labor Review for July.) 



Year. 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Averaee weeklv earnines 


100 
101 


102 
103 


114 
113 


129 
156 


160 
164 


175 


Ayeraee retail rood price 


191 







Remember that the postal employees have received no increase in salary since 
1907, and that the classification of supervisors dates back to 1889, and also that 
many of the latter class are not receiving even the salary allowed by that classi- 
fication. July 1, 1918, the supervisors and special clerks received a bonus rang- 
ing from 5 to 15} per cent The Index numbers applied to supervisory i)08t- 
office employees in a table similar to the preceding one, would be as follows : 
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May U. 


1914 


1915 


Yeiir~ 








1910 


1917 

100 
15Q 


191X 


1919 


AvRTHg^ «alary 


100 
101 


100 
103 


100 

lis 


100 
164 


1154 
191 


Average food prices 







For four years of constantly rising prices the i>o«tHl supervisor has had the 
same 100 cents to buy $1.01 worth, 103 cents worth, 113 cents worth, 1156 cents 
worth, and 164 cents worth. In 1918 he received n raise, so that then he could 
try to buy 164 to 191 cents worth with 115 cents. He has not succeeded very 
well and has left the service in great nuinbei-s to try to overcome the dis- 
crepancy betweeiv his income and the cost of living. The younger men of 
ambition can see nothing attractive ahead in the service. 

Recently when the report was received that a bill providing for an increase 
amounting to barely 10 per cent had been reported by tlie House committee, t!ie 
First Assistant Postmaster General Is reporteil to have opposed the measure, 
stating that it would cost $40,000,000, whicli would be an unjust burden on 
the public. 

We, the postal workers, are just as much part of the " public " as any other 
250,000 people in the United States. We realize the tremendous burden wliich 
the Government has to bear. We pay our proportinate share of the taxes levied 
for the support of the Government. 

The salary we receive does not purchase a greater amount of food or clothing 
because we receive it from the "public." W^e are (taking the figures of the 
great statistical bureau of the United States Department of Labor as correct) 
in salary an average of $700 short of the purchasing power of our 1913 salary. 

Which is the greater injustice to have this shortage, not of $40,000,000, but 
of $170,000,000, borne by the 100,000,000 people which constitutes the public, 
or to have the public, by not paying equitable salaries, shouhler the burden 
upon the 250,000 who are their servants in the Postal Service? 

You will agree that the postal employees should receive more pay. You are 
going to reclassify them on an equitable basis. The synonyms of equitable 
are just, fair, reasonable. What is a just, fair, reasonable salary for the 
postal employees? What will pay them adequately for the work performed, 
be sufficiently attractive to induce able young men to enter t!ie 8er\ice and keep 
them there, to the end that there shall be a better satisfied personnel, thus 
avoiding the expensive labor turnover and resulting in a better and more 
efficient Postal Service, which will be a benefit not a burden to the public? It 
seems to us that the maximum salary for the rank and file clerk or carrier 
should be the first consideration. Once you have established that you can grade 
up or down, determine how many years a man must serve to attain maximum 
grade, determine entrance salary and other details. 

Nobody considers that the $1,200 salary granted in 1907 was excessive. If 
the cost of living increased 23 per cent from 1907 to 1913 and, taking 1913 
figures for a basis, 91 per cent from 1913 to 1919, that would make an increase 
of almost 125 per cent for 1919 above the 1907 cost. Assuming that the cost of 
living will decrease 25 per cent soon, or even more than that, in order to have 
the maximum salary represent in purchasing power as much as the $1,200 did 
In 1907, the maximum salary now should be at least $2,200. This is only $6 
per day, or 75 cents an hour. In the building trades in Springfield and vicin- 
ity, bricklayers receive 87i cents per hour; plumbers 80 cents per hour; car- 
penters 75 cents per hour ; steam fitters 75 cents per hour. Ought not the man 
who handles the mj^lls for the great American people to receive at least as, 
much as a carpenter or a steam fitter? 

In other lines of endeavor men who direct the efforts of others expect and 
receive compensation in proportion to the responsibility of their position. In 
the building trades the foremen receive an average of $1 per day more than 
the journeyman. 

The following figures were furnished by the Springfield Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

Salaries paid in some industrial plants: Superintendents or office managers, 
12,600, $4,000, $5,000; foremen, up to $2,600; high-grade bookkeepers. $2,5po, 
$3,000. 
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The source of the Information was not divulged to us, but doubtless you have 
facilities for comparing salaries in the Postal Service with those paid in posi- 
tions of approximately the same responsibility outside the service. 

We hold that the salaries of supervisors should be commensurate with their 
responsibilities. We believe that the most satisfactory and equitable way to 
grade the salaries of supervisors is by the receipts of the offices in which they 
are employed. In some cases where the office serves a large residential popu- 
lation, and there are no great business enterprises, it may seem as though 
such a method were unfair, but In the great majority of cases it will be just 

The assistant posmaster at the smaller second-class offices, on account of his 
responsibilities should receive the same salary as a first-grade foreman in a 
first-class office, namely, $2,400. This is $200 in excess of the highest grade 
<!lerk in a first-class office. In second-class offices, having receipts of from $20,- 
000 to $40,000 per annum, on account of greater financial responsibility, and 
more men under his direction the assistant postmasters' salaries should be 
$2,600. 

In offices the size of Westfield, Mass., receipts from $60,000 to $100,000: 

Assistant postmaster's salary $3, 000 

Superintendent of mails 2, 800 

Finance clerk 2, 400 

In offices the size of Holyoke, receipts from $150,000 to $200,000: 

Assistant postmaster's salary $3, 400 

Superintenent of mails 3, 200 

Assistant superintendent of mails 2, 600 

Cashier 2, 600 

Foremen __,_ ^ 2, 400 

In office the size of Springfield, receipts $800,000 to $1,000,000: 

Assistant postmaster's salary : $4, 600 

Superintendent of mails 4, 400 

Assistant superintendent of mails 3, 400 

Cashiers 3, 600 

Bookkeeper 2,800 

Foremen $2,400 to 2, 800 

Chief stamp clerk 2, 400 

Finance clerk $2,400 to 2,600 

Superintendents of classified stations should be graded in accordance with 
the responsibilities of their duties, financial and administrative, by means 
of a table, points for receipts and points for employees. 

In offices of approximately the same size, supervisors performing like 
duties should have like titles and like salaries. The practice of assigning 
a clerk or supervisor to a certain position and then withholding the title and 
salary which should go with that position and does go with that position In 
other offices of the same or even smaller size Is Inequitable and unjust. 

This commission should so adjust and classify salaries, grades, positions, 
and offices that every reasonable person who Is In the service will be satisfied ; 
that the able young men among the rank and file, who are the supervisors 
of the future, will be encouraged by the belief that the Government (rep- 
resenting the 110,000,000 of the great American people) means to give 
them a square deal, to remain In the service; that the desirable dass of 
young men will be attracted by the prospects of equitable compensation 
to enter the service, thus building up a personnel which will make for eflS- 
clency, and bring better and still better postal service to the public v^hom 
you represent and we serve. 

, We who make this plea are men whose life work is the Postal Service, 
We have given the greater part of our waking hours during the best years 
of our lives to this service. Next to our families it ranks first in our thoughts. 
It is our job. 

We are anxious to see it Improve and believe that Its motto should be 
"Not how cheap but how good !" 

Respectfully submitted. 

Eujs G. Knox, 
Jas. N. Mubrat, 
Wm. H. Lillet, . 

** Committee. . 
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Addenda, 





Nmnbor in each family. 




8 


4 


5 


7 


Rent 


1800 

800 
150 


8350 

900 

100 

65 

25 

225 

25 

30 

30 

8 


8300 

850 

96 

20 

6 

400 

100 

100 


1360 


Food 


1.000 


Cool.. 


96 


Gas 


85 


Electricity 






niotiiing , , , 


250 
60 


88 


Doctor r. 


150 


Dentist 


25 


Shoes 




50 


Lodge 






8 


Club 




15 

50 

100 


21 


Beoeation 


100 
65 

88 
25 
20 
65 
100 


75 
76 
100 
25 
20 


75 


Ti^nniTl<)9 , . ,, ,. .,^., 


32 


Car Fare 


21 


Chorcli 


25 
20 


26 


Patriotic 


20 


Fdim^tf on ^ ^ , , , , . . . X X . . X . 


50 


Incidentals * '. 


150 


100 


100 








2,013 


2,20S 


2,182 


2,206 



The above are the figures given by families having three, four, five, and seven 
members, respectively, for expenses durin'g the last year. No account of any 
savings. 

Senator Gat. We will now hear Mr. O'Heare, of Vermont. 



stat: 



jIi i| Jii 



OF MR. U. H. O'HEABE, ASSISTAITT FOSTMASTEB, ST. 

ALBANS, VT. 



t*' 



Mr. O'Heare. I did not know that I was coming here until Wed- 
nesday afternoon. I came on the night train and arrived yesterday 
morning. I have prepared a short brief which I will file with the 
commission. My position perhaps is a little unusual ; I did not start 
from the ranks; I was appointed assistant postmaster in 1894, 25 
years ago the first of this month and have served in that capacity 
ever since. 

I just want to say a word in regard to conditions that affect the 
assistants in second-class offices. We have an office in a city of 
about 7,000 ; we have five city carriers, six clerks, and four R. F. D. 
carriers. The point I wish to make is this: During the past year and 
since the war started we have had a great deal of trouble getting sub*- 
stitutes; we have had two resignations during the last year; two of 
our clerks left the service, entering the employ of the railroad com- 
pany whose headquarters are in this city, and who pay better wages 
than the post office does | one was a $1,300 man and the other $1,100. 
The result is that I put in from 8 to 12 hours a day certain portions 
of each month instructing new men and keeping up my reports, I 
will say that during the last six months of 1918, being a central ac- 
counting office, I handled approximately $500,000 of War Savings 
and revenue stamps, distributed them to the district offices and 
through our office. 

Mr. EousE. How many offices are under your jurisdiction? 

Mr. O'Heare. There are 24 district offices supplied from our office. 
Nqw, I am perhaps a little better flxed financially than some bf the 
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men who have spoken. Sixteen years ago I bought a little hons^ and 
for the past two years I have been unable to make payments on &, but 
thanks to the fact that I have some daughters that are now earning, I 
will be able to pay for it, but I still owe $600 on the home. 

The question of salaries is the main tiling that I want to speak 
about. My salary on entering the office was $720. I was increased 
to $800, $900, $1,100, $1,200, $1,400, and my basic salary is now $1,500, 
with $200 bonus, making $1,700, but the $1,700 without the assistance 
of my daughters would not enable me to maintain the household and 
make payments on m^^ home. 

As I came here hastily I have had no i*eports from any of the other 
offices but think our office will compare with the others through 
Vermont because nearl}* all of the second-class offices are of about the 
same standard, and I believe and reconmiend that the salary of the 
assistant postmaster should be a minimum of $2,400 a year. 

Mr. Madden. Regardless of the revenue? 

Mr. O'Heare. No; that is for the smaller offices. The* receipts of 
our office were $36,000 last year. 

Mr. Madden. You pay the assistant postmaster about 7^ per cent 
of the receipts, according to that and how much would you pay 
the postmaster? 

Mr. O'Heare. The salary of the postmaster at the present time is 
$2,800. 

Mr. Madden. Then he is getting 8 per cent of the receipts now. 
How much would you increase him ? 

Mr. O'Heare. Well, he should be given a substantial increase, of 
course, 

Mr. Rouse, How much time does your postmaster give to the of- 
fice? 

Mr. O'Heare. He devotes the whole of his time to the office. In 
an office like this there is a whole lot of work. It is 14 miles from 
the Canadian border, and we have nine publications (Canadian) 
that are shipped from Montreal by express to our office and remailed 
as second-class matter. We have all this extra mail to handle. 

Mr. Rouse. Would you make any distinction in the salary of the 
assistant postmaster that had charge of the central accounting work 
and one that has no accounting offices? 

Mr. O'Heare. Yes ; I should. They should have at least $200 ad- 
ditional. There is a whole lot of work looking after these small 
offices ; the smaller the office, the more work there is ; the more com- 
plications. 

I thank jrou for your attention, gentlemen. 

(The brief submitted by Mr. O'Heare follows:) 

In submitting for your consideration my duties as assistant postmaster at 
St. Albans, Vt., I can safely say that the same conditions prevail in the other 
second-class post offices in the State which I have the honor to represent. 

Of tlie 14 central accounting offices in the State, of which St. Albans is one 
that supplies 24 district offices with stamps, stamped paper, war-saving and 
revenue stamps, which is the duty of the assistant postmaster in connection 
with the supervision of the post-office force, which consists of six clerks, five 
regular carriers, three substitutes, and four R. F. D. carriers, and in order to 
conduct this work satisfactorily it is necessary for me to work in excess of 
eight hours, for which no compensation is received. 

My tour of duty begins at 5.45 in the morning and ends at 7.80 p. m., an4 
requires my assistance in assorting incoming mails in connection with my otlier 
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work, also take the place of regular clerks when substitutes are not available, 
which is often the case. 

The request made is summed up in the simple fact that we must have an 
increase in our salaries to enable us to maintain a decent livelihood for our- 
selves and family. 

At the annual convention of supervisory post-office employees the minimum 
salary for assistant postmaster In second-class offices was fixed at $2,400, which 
ifi indorsed by the assistant postmasters in the State. 

At the present time the salaries of supervisory employees are less than those 
paid to employees in banks, manufacturing plants, and railroad offices; in fact, 
mechanics and even laborers command a better salary than employees in post 
ofiiees. 

Since assuming the office of assistant postmaster, 25 years ago, entering: at 
a salary of $720 a year and receiving at the present time $1,700, including the 
bOBUs, I can safely say that barring the Increase in salary the cost of living 
has increased far In excess of the salaries. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for the privilege of appearing In behalf of the 
supervisory employees, and trust same will be given due consideration. 

(Statements were submitted by J. T. Kelley and C. H. Piatt, 

Waterbury, Conn.; Pierce M. Malier, New Haven, Conn.; John F. 

^eegan, Worcester, Mass. ; Joseph Kay, Providence, R. I. ; Thomas 

J. Barry, Brockton, Mass. ; and F. P. Ryan, New Bedford, Mass., as 

follows:) 

Statement by .T. T. Kelley and C. H. Platt in Behalf of Supervisory 

Employees of Waterbury, Conn. 

Previous to the war period the position of a supervisor at the post office 
was considered and rated on a par with executive positions In a factory and 
office. During the war and at the present time, while the responsibilities of 
supervisory positions have Increased, the compensation is rated at less than 
ordinary labor in a factory and shop. This condition renders It difficult to 
maintain the necessary efficiency and discipline required to conduct business 
as expected by the Government and by the public. 

The attached schedule illustrates inequalities which post-office officials 
contend with in maintaining a proper standard of living commensurate with 
responsibilities of the position. 

comparative salary schedule. 

AaHstant postmaster and superintendent of finance. — ^This position compares 
with cashier of a bank as regards financial responsibility, and, in addition* 
requires executive ability to supervise the employees under his charge, to assist 
the postmaster and act as such in his absence. 

Salary comparison: Bank cashier, $4,000; assistant postmaster, $1,800. 

Superintendent of mails, — ^Thls position compares with that of superin- 
tendent of a factory, requires complete knowledge of incoming and outgoing 
mails, executive ability to supervise and maintain efficiency and discipline of 
those under his charge. 

Salary comparison: Superintendent of factory, $4,000; superintendent of 
mails, $1,600. 

Assistant superintendent of mails. — Requires same qualities as that of super- 
intendent of malls. 

Salary comparison: Factory position, $3,400; assistant superintendent of 
mails, $1,600. 

Superintendent of money order. — ^Thls position compares with that of teller 
in a bank. Requires an expert knowledge of banking methods, rates of ex- 
change and knowledge of financial transactions. 

Salary comparison: Teller, $3,400; superintendent of money order, $1,600. 

Chief stamp clerk. — ^This position compares with that of assistant teller in a 
bank, requires a thorough knowledge of classification and rates of postage 
acquired only by constant study, combined with large financial responsibilities. 

Salary comparison: Assistant teller, $3,000; chief stamp clerk, $1,600. 

Foreman. — ^Requires an expert working knowledge of particular branch of 
service to which assigned. 
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Salary comparison: Foreman in factory, $2,800; foreman in post office, 
$1,600. 

Special clerk, — ^The most valuable man on the floor of the post office, recog- 
nized because of his exceptional ability and devotion to his work as a profes-' 
sion to be followed through life. 

Salary comparison : Rate of pay desired, $2,400 ; present salary, $1,600. 

Statement by Pierce M. Maheb for Supervisory Empix)yees of New Haven, 

Conn. 

Through the United States Civil Service establishment, whose advertisements 
should have the sancity of a contract, we became employees of the Post Office 
Department assured that our employers would guard our interests and oppor- 
tunities. We would respectfully ask, are they guarded at present? With cost 
of living advanced 135 per cent in three years and salary schedules as they 
were in 1889, are things as they should be? With the report generjCUy circu- 
lated that the Assistant Postmaster at Boston, Mass., is disqualified for pro- 
motion because of his postal experience, while outsiders are eligible, kre our 
interets guarded? With the intricate managerial ability required to render 
satisfactory service during the war, with 87 regulars and substitutes taken 
for war purposes, and practically no increase in salary, are our interests 
guarded? When supervisory officials are forced to resign membership in the 
chamber of commerce and similar associations, deny their children educational 
advantages projected in ordinary times and wear threadbare clothes and in 
other ways practice petty economies worthy of a day laborer to reduce expenses 
to meet the lowered purchasing power of the dollar, are our interests safe-, 
guarded? When supervisory officials have to do potboiling stunts after hours 
to make both ends meet, are their interests guarded? 

The Interstate Commerce Commission figures show that in three years there 
has been an increase of 133 per cent in the cost of living. Before that a 33 
per cent increase in post office supervisory officials salary was considered neces- 
sary to modernize a schedule of salaries adopted in 1889. It is the judgment 
of the supervisory officials of this office that a 100 per cent increase would 
no more than give back to the force the position in the community formerly 
occupied. We consider this necessary for the reasons briefiy stated below. 
To restore the service to its old efficiency. To keep for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, men who await your decision before deciding on future action. To 
retain high-class men of experience and fitness. To enable supervisory officials 
to resume social and financial obligations abandoned when the purchasing 
power of the dollar was reduced. To allow supervisory officials to resume 
plans for the education of their children, given up years ago. To show 
plainly that a monetary reward may be expected for conscientious discharge 
of duty for the Post Office Department. To make it clear that the Government 
does not expect rigorous and disciplinary action without proper compensation. 



Statement of John F. Keegan on Behalf of the Supervisors of the Wor- 
cester, Mass., Post Office. 

In behalf of the supervisory employees of the Worcester, Mass., post office, 
I beg to submit the following brief : 

The postal district of Worcester covers an area of 37 square miles, in which 
is the general post office, 4 stations, and 16 contract stations. The postal re- 
ceipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, were over $800,000. 

The force of postal employees is divided as follows : 

Regular city letter carriers - i 118 

Regular clerks 81 

Supervisory employees 22 

Substitute carriers 30 

Substitute clerks 30 

Investigation shows that the average salary paid supervisors in the industrial 
concerns in our city is as shown in the following table, and feeling, as we do, 
that the post office is an industrial growing concern, we believe that the salaries 
paid supervisors in the post office should be on a par with those paid in In- 
dustrial lines. 
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The average salary as taken from the records of a numher of concerds in our 
city, it being understood that positions as shown are similar to those in our own 
post office, shows the following : 

Superintendents $4,000 

Assistant superintendents 3, 000 

Foremen 2, 500 

Cashiers $2, 000-2,j500 

Owing to the extreme high wages paid to labor in the industrial plants in 
this city it is absolutely Impossible to secure efficient, reliable, and satisfactory 
labor for post-office purposes, the minimum amount paid being $4 per day. 

In considering the matter of salary adjustment, for your information I 
would state that from the best figures obtainable the cost of living has in- 
creased in our city 71 per cent, and Owing to this fact we feel that your com-, 
mittee will give this matter your kind consideration. 



Statement of Mr. .Joseph Kay on Behalf of the Supervisors of the 

Providence (R.I.) Post Office. 

Ko greater service is rendered by the Government than the transmission of 
the malls. 

No citizen can render a greater service to the country than to be an expert 
and conscientious employee in the Government service. 

This view is shared by all who are engaged in it. 

But as loyalty to the service is essential if the standard of service is not to 
deteriorate (and the employees have given many instances in the past of their 
loyalty) loyalty in itself Is not a guarantee against the wants of old age, not 
to mention the importunities of the landlord, butcher, baker, or grocer. 

Postal employees are not immune against sickness, of the need of shelter, of 
proi)er and sufficient clothing and nourishment, in a word, of the bare necessi- 
ties of life. They would, if they could, satisfy a natural and proper longing 
for the better things of life. As the present wages are barely sufficient to cover 
the necessary costs of living, our dream of satisfying our longings bids fair to 
remain a dream unless we obtain a wage which will be a living wage. 

We believe that we are entitled to more than a living wage. 

We believe that the character and responsibilities of the duties of postal 
employees in general and of supervisors in particular call for a higher wage. 

Due to the increase of $200 per annum, dating from July 1, 1919, probably 
the greater number of supervisors are now receiving $1,800 per annum, which 
includes the bonus. Figured on a basis of 8 hours per day, we receive 72 cents 
per hour. 

If the overtime which we make and for which no pay is received was figured 
In, our wages per hour would be much less. Compare this wage with that of 
the hod-carriers in the city of Providence, who receive 50 cents per hour and 
who are now on strike for 65 cents per hour, or with that of the plumbers, who 
receive 90 cents per hour and time and a half for overtime. 

Comparisons show that the wages paid to supervisors in the Postal Service 
are altogether too low. 

Consideration should be given to the nature and responsibilities of the work 
of a supervisor. He is the responsible head of large bodies of men handling 
the mails or the head of a division handling the finances. 

Some supervisory positions require both the management of men and handling 
the finances. 

The assistant postmaster is in a sense the practical head of the office. To be 
an efficient assistant he must possess a practical knowledge of every division of 
the office,* exercising a direct supervision of the finances. In the absence of 
the postmaster he is the acting postmaster. 

In conjunction with the superintendent of mails, the postmaster must depend 
on him for the necessary technical knowledge of the business, which is only 
acquired through a long apprenticeship. 

The superintendent of mails has general supervision over the transmission of 
mails in the entire postal district which involves: 

The delivery of incoming mails, both ordinary and registered. 

The dispatch of outgoing mails, both ordinary and registered. • 

Assignment and discipline of employees under his jurisdiction. 
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Investlgatioii of and r^;K>rt8 on complainta from the poblic affecting trans 
mission of maiL 

Making up of efficiency ratings of employees under his Jurisdiction. 

Review of inspections of the service of all Carriers and the reoommendatloiiB, 
dianges, etc., incident thereto. 

Making up of estimates to the department and dlAursement, use of, etc, of 
allowances affecting transmission of malls. 

All questions affecting the free delivery system are submitted .to bim for 
recommendation, such as number of carriers and clerks to be attached to sta- 
tions, number of trips to be made ov^r territory, extensions of deliveiy. 
changes in the station boundary lines and hours of duties of enq>loyees. 

The position of a superintendent of a station is somewhat analogous to that 
of a postmaster in a small dty In so far as his relations to the public are 
concerned. 

, Probably a majority of tbe stations are situated in the residoitial sections 
or in sections at a distance from the center of the city. 

As the main c^ce is usually situated at a point that can not be conveniently 
reached for patrons in a residential district, it is imperative that a station 
superintendent be able to act as the representaive of the department. 

He must be able to meet the public, especially when they are in an unamiable 
mood, when they call to exercise their inalienable rig^t of complaining of the 



He mus^ be able to obtain ttom the employees a maximum of so-vice with the 
minimum of frtctlon, to have a thoitMic^ knowledge of his district, laying oat 
of carrier routes, maintain an o^nslfAit of the receipt and dispatch of mails, 
sales of stamp sto^s. Including war savings and thrift stamps, issuing of money 
orders, registering of malts, imd the proper handling of und^v»able matter. 

Many other positions of a sup^risaory nature can tar tact and Judgment in 
ttie handling of men, or a knowledge of bootteepii^ keeping the accounts of 
ttie vartotts dlvlsloiis* or tlie handling of large soms of money. 

In conduskin, we beHere that the present salaries of sopervisn^ are not in 
keeping with the oneroos and exacting duties Invvdred and that in all fairness 
aahstaniial IncrMses should be granted akmg the lines adopted at the recent 
cottTention of the National Association of Saparisory Post-Offioe Employees. 



S^AVicMitNT ^i^Mirrap ST Thomas X Rakst. ^w BnocKToar, Mass.. on Bkhau 

or BooRKEXPcas nr thc Postal Siancx. 



I. CHAa-UTOs or rna ^qsarKY 

In iN^ ixftst esubexxKH))%HU w:ft$ RHi>re or kfss o»uiMm in our post offices. It 
;?«^i>r.>^) «s if tb^Mre w;fts m^ way to av^^nl It until tlie pieaent two^vislon system 
w*^ \^^vts*f^l Aji in «^\>Mry s>^iil s^rstifiu of ac^Hinriii.aL an attonpt is hereby 
smkV io ivrxnHV'^ 91 ^^jif^'cu^kn) aKnit the fiin^ls handled witlioat exciting the 
s«s|vo*»^«t of th^^es? w1h» ii\t\w:ly fv^evivi? iin*i t!i:siHirsi^ them. 

I^v^ twxvsttix :s^s>n sysittH^i oH)si$fs %\f a tiivi^^Mn of finance and a divlsi<Ni of 
r\!i;i^ W' Nx>Jic<wvty>r. wN^ Is :?» rv\«.UT sin aiKtitor, is In neltlier division but 
%vvcr'^'^ * i^^:x>n of tnist ^1^^y^'^*^r un^^^r ihe <3cj»«Tision of the postmaster 
^^r,"«i*iS:f. In f*x^. th^ N^^kif^Hvr i* the sm^^raarvi pf\>Tid«?d and lus chief func- 
tN'c, "s :\^ Xx\>t* \>'«v«>4ur \\^;o>. owmt the i^^raii i\irKts. 

Tt;"s f*.-^ is ?yv%\ctv9n\l hr tbe %Vxxirtrjsetti fix* ti>e Instractlons which I 
ryw^v^! r>v* ^'J?*^:*-*-';;^ tN^ x*^:Sf^ of Nv>ktowf*«* statip^;^ • Tlie bookkeep» must 
t^ exy«r> ^^ <::t^x>\ wr-'V tN* vat>>«s S^^cs*"^ *>>Tv>r:::y: The fi nanc ia l transactions 
«vv? V >* .^ V >v \: Ty^NNrs.>V ^r, t^j^ ^^vct o: «^rj.Neaz*wient of ftmds for any 

V* .v\V^* :\^ Vv^'*^ t*^ < o*"^*< ^^^x^-^w. i55"^ ""Svkkwwr is cterged with the 
iyvT-X>i x^f *>\v^r. Nt ,^:s: >x-* '^rvi :V ::->r,'tfi %« :i>e liaiZy csA statements fur- 
Y^5^^^v > ^^ >> :V $\v«> t x-vO tnt. ^xv^x vv^.v^ ot-^fiijer. aad finance d»k, with 
:i5^ ". xsj'.vv-^'' \< vv>.r ,:\v >,\ ^N" x^r:,K.'s .••VsS.^ ^^'^ np^yi^e or di^mrse funds." 
^v- ,N N<r >fcv-AN. *N^ SvsKvnv*vsr is ?S?* ^'r»v*y*'v*v r ^2 *->! he nittst see that the 
x*"'\\ s s**^'^ <^r< 5S"v x'Vr^s ,>fr\^ '^zv-^v-r^i ,/ :l«^:r •t:::t>j^ |««per|y. 

X, V :.^ , Nc^ ,N<: ;V >.v xV: N\;i.^x>xvcs *ry ^f^^re mSd less than those 
% V r^'^vv-, ;v^ \:n>w A-^v \x«ts ;>v ;vv«. v^NT^v-^ ,•* ti* rcy^cx^ae that is his due and 

^^ x>x^ V' Vx- Sn .< ,:v >i* v«i:%o V vv, :V >.i<:i: fxT>3sv the iMMokkeeper must 
>i*^"\'^v^^x\ 0-' Xvxx^ \N\^\^:\V V" Ar >,s ,' >rv% v^Tv :V ^raLrrv^rty p^etal account, the 
v\>^^> >*<\\n; ^vx* r > *s\w,^.. >^ $N^^. ^^ ^«c< »*.»^;i:3r acciMnt cwrent, and 
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the monthly war stamp account, with the accompanying abstracts rendered to 
the department. 

The quarterly postal account — how simple it seems — ^yet how difficult it really 
is to gather together all that goes into It, especially in central accounting 
offices which have from 20 to 75 district accounts to be audited and in- 
corporated in the central accounting report. In most cases the district offices 
are under the direct supervision of the bookkeeper who should be given a travel 
allowance and made an examiner of district offices in order to properly check 
up the fixed credits from time to time and to assist the district postmasters in 
the many little problems which they have to face. 

It is the feeling of the bookkeepers under the two-division system, that as tBT 
as responsibility and character of their work Is concerned they are supervisory 
officials and are entitled to consideration as such. And this is in despite of the 
fact that the department, by a recent ruling, refuses to consider bookkeepers 
as supervisory officials and thereby entitled to the minimum salary of $1,800, 
as provided by Ck)ngress. This ruling of the department makes outcasts of ttie 
bookkeepers. In the past it was held that bookkeepers were supervisories and 
not entitled to overtime or compensatory time, and now, when the title would 
mean an increased salary, it is taken away and they are left to wonder Just 
where they fit in the eyes of the department. I^ast June, upon the request of 
the department, the postmasters were asked to recommend their supervisory 
officials who were not receiving $1,600 for promotion, as provided by Congress. 
Everywhere bookkeepers were included in that list and their Increases were 
authorized. But later, when the comptroller decided that the minimum in- 
tended was $1,800, the department decided that bookkeepers were no longer 
supervisory' officials and would not authorize $1,800 for them. 

However upon the protest of the postmasters In some places, the department 
did authorize some promotions j;o $1,700. Many postmasters will not oppose what 
they believe to be the desire of the department with the result that some book- 
Ifeepers are to-day receiving much less than they should. It seems to us that the 
size of the office and the amount of work necessary to be done by bookkeepers 
should govern their compensation. 

•II. VALUK OF THK 8KKVICK PEKFOKMKD. 

The clerks and carriers are requesting $1,500 to $2,500 and that amount Is 
necessary for them to maintain their position as (Government employees by liv- 
ing decently under the present abnormal conditions. Bookkei^pers as super- 
visors should receive from $2,600 to $3,600. We admit these amounts seem 
extraordinary but they are only in keei>ing with the times. Personally, I had 
an opportunity to go to one of the other departments in Washington, where the 
minimum salary was $1,800 and maximum for beginners $2,500 besides a 
bonus of $240. The work was that of an auditor and would be similar to what 
I am now i)erforming. 

In conclusion, I repeat, the work of the bookkeeper is very essential; it is 
trustworthy in character; it requires a thorough knowledge of the postal 
business ; it is supervisory in nature ; and in the equitable readjustment and re- 
classification of salaries, which I feel sure your respected committee will rec- 
ommend, the bookkeepers under the two division system will receive justice. 



Statement Sitbmitted by F. P. Ryan, of New Bedford, Mass., on Behalf of 

Bookkeepers. 

I desire to place before you a few facts concerning the class of postal em- 
ployees who are listed under the heading "bookkeeper." With due respect to 
the department, I wish to say that they are entirely wrong in conferring this 
title upon employees whose duties are to audit all reports in which financial 
transactions figure and the reporting monthly and quarterly to the department. 

Bookkeeping, as generally referred to, means ledger clerks or girls in grocery 
stores and, in some post offices, ordinary timekeepers. Bookkeeper, as applied 
to post offices operating on the two-division plan, in one of which I have that 
title, is entirely different and more complicated and responsible than bookkeepers 
as enumerated above. I am required, in order to perform the duties of a two- 
division plan post office, to have a working knowledge of accountancy principles. 
Bookkeepers are charged with the keeping of accounts and the verification of the 
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accounts turned in by the postal cashier, money-order cashier, and the .finance 
clerk in charge of postal savings and, in central accounting offices, with the 
checking of district office stamp sales and quarterly reports and the renditioD 
of such reports, monthly and quarterly to the department, as are turned in to 
the lKM>kkeeper by the postal cashier relative to the postal stamp stock, by the 
money-order cmshier relative to the money orders issued and paid, by the 
finance clerk relative to the amount of postal savings certificates issued and 
casheil, in fact, every transaction in which money is a factor. Bookkeepers, in 
addition, are required to keep records of trust funds, such as key deposits, 
seoiuul-class advance de{H>sit8 and withdrawals and advance deposits and with- 
drawals on special request envelopes, deposits and withdrawal banks, a summary 
of the ixistal stamp stoi*k, ixistal savings stamp stock and war savings and 
thrift stamp stock and is required to verify the transfer of funds from one di- 
vision to the other. The examination of stations, the verification of the postal 
stamp stwk chargeil to post i^ffii^es, the checking of chief stamp clerk's stamp 
stiK'k and money-order cashier*s supply of money order forms and postal savings 
i^rtificates unissuetl is also performeil by the bookkeeper and is held partly 
r^'Si^^w^ble for failure to prc^ierly check these items. 

The salary paid a Unikkeeper is not commensurate with the duties he is re- 
quireti ti» perform and is not sufficient in com|iarison with the responsibility 
which is attached to his position. As a bookkeeper I am partly responsible for 
em)H>«xleinent, In case such embeczlem«it is due to fiailure to prt^ierly check 
items. 1V> you not think that with this responsibility the position ot bookkeeper 
is \wrth as much, if mn luore, than those to whom salaries are paid which are 
$:XHI im>r^ than that i^id Uiokkeepers and whose accoonts bookkeepers are re- 
quiriHl to i^hei^k. lUn^kkeei^rs are, in my opinion, entitled to a minimum salary 
of ^oOi) i^r annum, and I trust your recommemiations will contain a provision 
incTvasin^ the salary attached to this pi^tlon to that amount. 

The quesj^U^^i of wl^eiher or mn biH»kkeepers are supervisory employees I also 
wisJi to c^ll t\> your aiteuUou. As far l«ck as 1913 the Post Office D^[)artment 
nileil that btx^kkeei^rs wvre suv^ervisory employees, but recently the comptroller 
*Kv^J<M that all suivrv!s*»ry »^:ni»Ioyees sh^^UHl nfH>?ive a minimum salary of 
;{^l.5^X^ l^^r auiuini: ilie IV^st i^rtkv IVixirtment refused to approve such promo- 
uwi f\*r lHH>5ikeetvrs. 1 am, at iho prets^ii liuie, sirus^^ing along at a salary of 
$Ki^^V whr;e i^hers \\ lu^c?^ r»*s;HHisiMlny is far ies? than mine are enjoying the 
;Ss:XX> imvnsvTuHK Tl>e o>rawr\>r!er has nile*l ibat I am entitled to this increase 
^x;t :V,e INvst i^rtkv IVi^rtmeJir wiH fhh aiH*r\^w the recommeodation of the 
ivx!i!ir«asUMr. asnl wttt»! such ais*?>^^>^l re<vHumettiUii«^ is received I must suffer 
;:k^ \v^ %^ t;\is aaOr.uv.a: ;^^V 1 ais>i> in^si that vt^ar c\«mmissaon will see that 
Kv^kk^vt^MT^ ar\^ ::io'.\i*KM :n the $*xivrvi:«^*ry vSjisjs. 

RAILWAY fV>5TAI. C1JERK>. 

Ser,54;or Iiaw \\> will now heair Mr. McCarry, representing the 
r*\*w;j^Y (y\>t;Al oVrkiv 

Mr. Al^-iT^nY. I utuior^t^nvl ihei^ h*5 been am agreement among 
\\>^;: 5^^:^;Icr•>?:> for a vti^rtait; tiu>e :ji.>wair.vv and that each speaker is 
to >„^v>e r,,:v ::::r,;:ii^f^ 

STATSXEST OF Kl. K T X^CASTT. SAILWAT POSXAL CLEBX, 

WEST SAYEV* OGonr. 

Mr MvVAX!r>. Mr. 0>.,^:rt.Ji:x j^ri r^i^r.r^r^ of the Joint Commis- 
V . - .%- Tv^sii, >v5;\i»:u^ lo *vU\:;:a:c> <^te :h^ f-jactioas of the Rail- 
^N.o M,v '. Sr:>^v >'*vv, M ::Axe v,xrv ::r,>e thxr. h*5 been assigned us 
^ r :>c ^^,:v>x>je. We ^".aV. «rr,av^jk> v^r. :>'erer>o?^ to be Iwiet 
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an expensive service to maintain ; the cost of space in which to do the 
work makes it advisable to employ only men of the highest grade of 
intelligence, of physical excellence, and general ability beyond the 
ordinary. You gentlemen have no doubt heard of instances in the 
industrial world where men were discharged because of their inability 
to operate the machine to which they were assigned at its greatest 
capacity, thus limiting the output. 

The Railway Mail Service comprises various branches and sub- 
divisions all of which may be grouped under three general head- 
ings — road service, terminal and transfer service, and office assign- 
iiients. The road service embraces all clerks employed in railwa}'^ 
post offices, or, as we generally express it, those assigned to lines. 

Terminal and transfer clerks are those employed at terminals and 
important junctions, the terminal clerks being assigned to such dis- 
tribution of transit mails as may be given them, a complete descrip- 
tion of which will be given you in another brief. Transfer clerxs 
are those whose duty it is to see that all mails are properly dispatched 
by train or wagon, to attend to the transfer of mails between trains^ 
and have general oversight of all postal service at the stations to 
v^hich they are assigned. 

Those assigned to office service are charged with the preparation 
of schemes of distribution, the examination of those employed in the 
service, the keeping of records, making reports and investigations, 
and all matters of a supervisory nature. 

Mr. Madden. What effect has the pouch service had upon the classi- 
fication of the men in the Railway Mail Service and on the delay in 
the dispatch of mail? 

Mr. McCarty. I am going to reach that very quickly. The classi- 
fication law of 1912 with amendments, under which the Railway 
Mail Service is operated at present, provides that distributing clerks 
shall be of eight grades, $100 difference in each grade, numbered 
consecutively from grade 1, at $1,100 per annum, to grade 8, at 
$1,800 per annum. Two additional grades are provided for clerks 
in charge. It also provides that there shall be three classes within 
the grades — class A, salary limit $1,500; class B, limit $1,600; class 
C, limit $1,800. Classification to be made under such regulations as 
the Postmaster General may prescribe. 

At present it is the practice to assign to class A terminal and trans- 
fer service at the least important points at which this service is main- 
tained; also the short and purely local railway post oflSces. To class 
B is assigned the service at the more important terminal and trans- 
fer points, the longer side lines, so called to distinguish them from 
the trunk lines, and lighter trunk-line trains. Class C is composed 
of the heavy trunk-line railway post offices. The duties of the men 
in the various classes are practically the same, since it is the condi- 
tions under which the duties are performed and the ^oss amount of 
mail handled at terminal, transfer office, or in the railway post office 
to which they are assigned that determines the classification. Be- 
luse of this, it has occurred that men have been on assignments in 
vvhich the amount of work per man was ample to justify an increase, 
this increase being denied owning to the classification of the assign- 
ment. 

The salaries for the classes is fixed by law as well as the salary for 
the grades, but by the clause which empowers the Postmaster General 
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to classify the clerks he is compelled to issue the regulations govern- 
ing classification and incidentally, also, regulating salaries anywhere 
within the minimum and maximum allowed by law. 

The natural and laudable tendency of the patriotic gentlemen who 
fill the oiiice of Postmaster General to safeguard the national ex- 
chequer has resulted in too great a proportion of the clerks remaining 
in the lower gi-ades, thus defeating the object of beneficent congres- 
sional action. 

It is for this reason that we earnestly recommend that coming leg- 
islation be so formed as to eliminate the pi*esent obnoxious classifica- 
tion system. 

We have somewhere heard the statement made that the distribu- 
tion of mail en route could be dispensed with, a companion statement 
would be that the stage-coach system could be revived and railways 
discontinued. Modern American business methods demand progress, 
not reaction, and progress in the Postal Service is coincidental to the 
extension of its most vital factor within the service, to wit, the distri- 
bution of the nmils en it>ute. To the extent that distribution en route 
is carried, to that extent in the greatest measure will expeditious and 
efficient postal service result. 

Mr. Madden. You want to do away with the three groups, and have 
one, do you? 

Mr. McCarty. Yes, sir; that is the idea. 

I have at hand a statement that will be of special interest to one of 
your members and will also serve as an illustration of what will ap- 
ply in a similar way to the home district of all ; Groveton and Boston 
train 1, leaving Boston at 2.45 a. m., receives through the north and 
south postal stations at Boston thousands of New Hampshire letters 
made up in State packages. Among these are many for offices not 
supplied by this train that should be dispatched to other trains de- 
parting at about the same time. 'This mail originates at various 
points contiguous and distant and arrives at Boston too late for sep- 
aration at that point in season for proper dispatch. If this mail was 
sorted to proper routes on its journey from points of origin it would 
then be in shape for dispatch to the delivering railway post office 
and prevent the delaj' caused through dispatch by tne so-called 
closed-pouch system. 

Mr. Madden. In other words, your idea is that the mail should 
be pouched at the point where it originates, instead of being sent to 
some central point to be pouched? Is that the point? 

Mr. McCakty. In this case, to follow out the simile in the case of 
the New Hampshire mail, we will suppose that, for instance, a pack- 
age of letters originates in New Bedford, Fall River, or Newport, for 
New Hampshire points, and is sent out after the close of the mails 
in the late evening from the points of origin and massed on the 
Boston post office. It arrives there so late and in such great bulk that 
it is impractical to distribute it at that hour of the night before the 
departure of the trains for the different sections of the State of 
New Hampshire. The result is that in order to alleviate to the 
greatest extent possible the delay that is bound to occur, it is massed 
on the train which will be naturallv supposed to take the most 
of it, going through the principal cities of the State in which 
It is to be distributed. But at the time that this train leaves Boston 
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for Manchester and Concord, there is another train that goes through 
Portsmouth, N. H., and takes incidentally Dover mail and stuflf up 
there. There is also another train within half an hour that goes 
through Walpole and Keene. Now the mail for the other trains 
which is sent to this Groveton train has to be carried a distance up 
the road, sorted by the clerks and returned to Boston, and again 
routed over the proper routes, making a delay of six to eight hours, 
maybe more than that, because that particular train has a close con- 
nection and must return its stuff in good season or miss connections. 
I cite this as an instance. It must return the mail on the train origi- 
nating in Montreal, which runs down through Vermont, through St. 
Albans, joining the Groveton line at Concord, and running from 
Concord to Boston over the same tracks The result is that the Grove- 
ton train going north, in order to send stuff back to Boston in time 
must arrive in Concord before the Montreal train gets there, and the 
mail must get back to Boston in time to catch the 9 o'clock train for 
Portsmouth, and the 8 o'clock train for Keene, in order to make 
decent connections. 

Mr. Madden. Is all this due to the fact that we have a great many 
less men in the railway mail service now than we had five or six 
years ago ? 

Mr. McCarty. It is due to that, and also that the increase in the 
amount of railway postal clerk service is not commensurate with 
the increased amount of mail that should be handled. In other 
words, if this mail arriving from Providence and Newport and New 
Bedford and other places were distributed en route^ and the proper 
routes marked on the packages, the Portsmouth tram, the Groveton 
train, and each train would get its own mail, and it would be at 
each town for the first morning delivery, instead of the late afternoon 
delivery, or the first morning delivery the next day, a delay of 24 
hours, thus handicapping a man who may be in business in Ports- 
mouth, over another in the same business who might be in Man- 
chester, making him 24 hours behind in getting out his orders and 
doing nis business. 

Mr. Madden. What is the remedy for that ? 

Mr. McCartt. The remedy for that is adequate railway postal 
clerk service wherever connections are going to be missed by lack 
of it. 

Mr. Madden. Instead of pouch service? 

Mr. McCarthy. Instead of closed-pouch service; yes, sir. 

In 1914 there were employed in the Railway Mail Service 20,171 
clerks. In 1918 the figure was 17,781, an actual decrease of 2,290. 
In 1914 there were assigned to road duty (that is, the distribution 
of mails en route) 16,452 clerks; at the present time thei'e are 13,783 
clerks so assigned, a decrease of 2,669 in what can be truly called the 
most vital' branch of the entire Postal Service. Whether or not this 
decrease has any connection with the present condition of efficiency or 
lack of it in the Postal Service I leave to your own decision. 

At the time the present classification law went into effect the sal- 
aries provided therein, based on the cost of living at that time proved 
adequate to give general satisfaction. Since then, paHicularly in the 
last two years, the cost of living as shown by the best obtainable 
statistics has so increased as to make it imperative that relief be 
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afforded us. Since 1913 up to and including May of the present year 
the increase in the cost of food is shown to be 91 per cent, the average 
cost of living, including such items as clothing, housing, fuel, etc., has 
increased 106 per cent. 

The scale of salaries we recommend represents an increase of 
about 65 per cent of that of the salaries intended under the law of 
1912, approximately 40 per cent less than the increase in the cost of 
living since that time. This we believe is ample to cover any pros- 
pective reduction in the present cost of living. We do, therefore, 
respectfully submit the following scale for salaries in the Railway 
Mail Service: 

Per annum. 

Substitutes $1,700 

Grade 1 1, 900 

Grade 2 2, 000 

Grade 3 2, 100 

Grade 4 2, 300 

Grade 5_ 2, 500 

Clerks in charge 2, 800 

Senator Gay. We will now hear Mr. Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy, I 
believe you agreed to nine minutes. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN J. KENNEBY, BOSTON, MASS., BEPEE- 
SENTINO THE BOAD CLEBKS IN THE BAHWAY MAIL SEBVICE 
OP THE PIBST DIVISION. 

Mr. Kennedy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, I 
want to get this into the record, because it is of the greatest im- 
portance, and lest it should be omitted later, I will get it in at the 
start. 

I want to make a special appeal for the " unassigned " clerks and 
the substitutes in our service. When they heard that I was selected 
to come here to-day — ^the substitutes in our service, you will notice, 
are not represented here as the substitutes in the post offices and the 
carrier service were — ^they wrote to me from various sections of 
New England asking me to present their case. 

In 1917 — ^the first of July of that year — ^you gentlemen were good 
enough to write into the law a new clause which provided that sub- 
stitutes should be put on the regular list after 313 days' service in 
their capacity as substitutes. The word " regular " was written down 
after their names in the regular list. So far as I know, that is all 
they ever got out of it. I want to be perfectly truthful, however; 
they do go up after one year into the next higher grade, but they 
don't get regular pay. They are paid when they work and they get 
work only when their services are needed. 

I had a letter from one man in Bangor, Me., and he told me that 
he had been called away from his home in Bangor to take a run head- 
ing out of Portland, upon which he worked a week to earn $19.32. 
He spent $12. Three dollars of that sum was paid him out of the 
travel allowance appropriation provided by Congress and the other 
$9 came out of his $19.32 pay for that week's service. I have the 
letter in my pocket. It is signed by a Mr. Libby of Bangor, Me. I 
have another letter also from another man in Bangor, and his case 
was just about the same. 
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We also want in the Railway Mail Service a single classification — 
which nieans, in reality, no classification at all — ^to take care of these 
men and of the low-grade men and the side-line men. These side- 
line clerks perform a very valuable service. 

Mr. Madden. You mean to say the present classification is no classi- 
fication ? 

Mr. Kennedt. No, sir; we want to abolish classification. One man, 
on a run out of Boston here, wrote me a letter last night in which 
he says : " I serve 22 offices in the first 18 miles and I am away from 
my terminal 15 hours a day." This man goes to work very early in 
the morning and gets back late at night. Of course, he has 9 hours' 
lay-over at the other end of his run. Altogether the average hours 
for these men throughout the country is 7 houre and 30 minutes a 
day, but here is a man who is actually away from home 15 hours a 
day. 

I met another man in Portland^ Me., last winter. His home is in 
Bartlett, N. H., and he leaves his home town every morning and 
runs into Portland, and he stays there idle until pretty well along 
in the afternoon — 4 o'clock or something like that — ^and then re- 
turns to Bartlett, and he does that every day in the year except 
Sundays and the 15 days — exclusive of Sundays and holidays — ^that 
are allowed him for annual vacation. 

Mr. Maih)en. What would you suggest in a case of that sort ? 

Mr. Kjs^nedt. I would suggest this. Congressman : He is in a popu- 
lous city during those seven hours, in which is situated conveniently 
a large post office; and I would suggest that he be employed during 
the intervening hours in that post office and then given proportionate 
time off. The seven hours that he spends in Portland are of abso- 
lutely no use to him ; and I think that no man, no governmental de- 
partment, no employer, has any right whatever to take any part of a 
man's leisure away from him without giving him something in com- 
pensation for it ; and I don't call an enforced lay off leisure. 

Mr. Madden. But would your suggestion be practical ? 

Mr. Kennedy. I think in this case, Mr. Madden, it would be im- 
mensely practical. That man could render very practical service in 
the Portland post office. 

Mr. Madden. Where would he live? How would he get back to his 
home? 

Mr. Kennedy. My suggestion was that during the seven hours in 
Portland he could be employed in the post office there. 

Mr. Madden. Could he stand that work and do his other work too ? 

Mr. Kennedy. Yes ; by getting a lay off. He has this kind of work 
to do, Mr. Congressman [indicating labels] ; just the same as I have. 
He would have this kind of thing to do during his lay off at home. I 
printed these with a hand stamp. That [indicating] is what they 
look like when they are folded ready to put into our pouches. 

Mr. Madden. Your idea is that he ought not to do this work but that 
he ought to be put into the post office ? 

Mr. Kennedy. No ; but he has to do this before going on his run. 

Mr. Rouse. What kind of work would you assign him to in the 
post office? 

Mr. Kennedy. To work of distribution; because he can perform 
very valuable service as a distributor in the post office. He knows th«^ 
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distribution schemes for the State of New Hampshire and the State 
of Maine. He must know them in order to do the work on his run. 

Mr. Rouse. You would have him do the same work in the post office 
as clerks there do ? 

Mr. Kennedy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Madden. Let me ask you one more question. Do you mean to 
give him, then, compensatory time off for this additional work he does 
in the post office? 

Mr. Kennedy. Yes, sir; treat him like the men on the big trunk 
lines who get time off — six on and six off. 

Mr. Madden. You wouldn't give the man extra compensation ; you 
would rive him time off ? 

Mr. Kennedy. No, sir; I would not ^ive him extra compensation; 
I would give him the same compensation that men get everywhere 
else. I would give him that and no more ; then I would give him time 
off. I asked him personally if he would be satisfied with that, and 
he said he would. 

Senator Moses. You ai*e now assuming that your single classifica- 
tion exists and that he is in the same standard as every other man in 
the service, in accordance with the length of time he has been in the 
service; therefore, under your proposal he could not ask for more 
compen^tion, but he would get his time off? 

Mr. Kennedy. Yes, sir; he would get his time off; no more. 

Now, gentlemen, you have been told here to-da^ by certain of the 
witnesses that they have engaged in other business in order to eke out 
a livelihood. Now, we can't do that; and, as a matter of fact, we 
don't want to. We want to make this our life work ; but we want to 
get enough out of it to live on, and then give it our serious, unstinted 
attention ; but, in any case, we object to the language of this ruling 
[reading] : 

The compensation piiid to railway postal clerks is for daily service, whether 
they are on duty or not, and their entire time is subject to the control of the 
Post Oflace Department. 

Now, gentlemen, I claim that myleisure time is my own and that 
BO other man has any ridiit to it« He may deprive me of it, but that 
doesn\ alter my right. The ri^ht exists just the same. 

Mr. Madden. That is a regiuation, is it! 

Mr. Kennedy. This is a regulation. Now, here is how it ends 
[reading] : 

The time shall not be utilized by clerks for the purpose of engaging in busi- 
ness for profit, either as principal or as agent for others; nor should they 
oTertax their physical strength so as to prevent their being in a refreshed con- 
dition when resuming active duty. 

We don*t do that* We canH afford to. The service that we have 
to perform on these railway post offices is of such a character that 
we must come back refreshed. 

I would like to have you just look over these, Mr. Madden, just to 
see what they are like-^he work that we have to do in our homes 
[indicating scheme changes]. 

Mr M\i>orN» This is a study scheme, is it! 

Mr* Kknnkdy, Yes, sir* Now, vou see how closely printed that is. 
The men who ct^piini that into tKeir schemes have told me that it 
t^H^k a wtvk to insert this one scheme change in the book — and this 
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is the book [indicating], and there are the pencil marks they made. 
Can you beat that ? 

Mr. Madden. You have got to memorize all that? 

Mr. Kjjnnedy. Yes, sir; from my train standpoint. 

Senator Gay. You have to know that scheme perfectly? 

Mr. Kennedy. Yes, sir; and I have to make these changes, Mr. 
Chairman. Note these changes here [indicating]. We have to erase 
this and put that in wherever it says so, with a particular kind of a 
pencil ; and these are the cards [indicating] that we study on what is 
called " time off." 

Mr. Madden. Yes ; I know what they are. 

Senator Gay. We have seen those. 

Mr. Kjjnnedy. Let me show you one street here in this Boston citj 
scheme. This is Washington Street alone [indicating]. It is split 
into 12 sections ; it runs Sma Haymarket Square out to the Dedham 
line — 7 miles or thereabouts — and just to show you what it means in 
memorizing, let me get this in the record: From No. 3894 to No. 
4700, on one side, and from No. 3891 to No. 4699, on the other side, it 
goes to Roslindale Station. That is a twelfth part of one street. 

Mr. Rouse. Let me see those. [Mr. Kennedy handed cards to Mr. 
Rouse.] 

Mr. Kennedy. Now, I want to tell you further, gentlemen, that 
I was assigned, to the distribution of Boston city mail a year ago, 
and I may be back there again within a month, because there are 
changes expected on my line, and if they say I have to go back I shall 
have to go back, that is all there is to it. But what I want to tell 
you is this: Since I knew this a year ago the whole scheme 
of distribution for the central oflSce has been changed over ; the car- 
rier routes have been reduced from 72 to 48, to two-thirds of the 
former number. I don't know why that was done 

Mr. Madden. It was done to reduce the number of carriers. 

Mr. Kennedy. Well, perhaps ; but, anyhow, it is all the same to us. 
It changes the entire system of distribution in the central post 
office, and the cards that I knew here a year ago I shall have to 
unlearn now and learn the whole all over in a new way ; and I don't 
know which of the two processes is the more difficult— unlearning 
the old or learning the new. 

Mr. Madden. You have to forget one and learn the other? 

Mr. Kennedy. That is it. Congressman, exactly. 

Senator Gay. Your time has expired, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennedy. I am sorry that you have to limit me, gentlemen — 
and I don't say this by way of complaint — ^because I should like 
to tell you more about this. 

Senator Gay. We are very sorry, indeed, that we can not give 
you more time. 

Mr. Kennedy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I should like to file 
this statement. 

(The paper referred to follows:) 

The railway mail clerks maintain that they are entitled to an increase in 
salary commensurate with the increase in the cost of living. But they hold, 
too, tiiat in order to do equal justice to all their members and to remove the 
numerous inequalities that have grown up in the service Congress should 
abolish the present classification. Before touching, then, upon the question 
of Increases it will be necessary to show the expediency and justice of doing 
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this and of placing ttie service on a single classification, with varying aftd 
progressive grades of salary. And It will be necessary also to point out 
as clearly and concisely as possible the nature of the work in which the 
men are engaged in whose behalf and at whose request these changes are 
advocated. 

At present there are three classes of railway postal clerks: Class A, in 
which the average salary, counting current temporary increases, is 11,3.56.56; 
class B, in which the average is $1,540.08 ; and class C, in which it is $1,708.41. 

The runs in class A are the shorter side lines, on which ordinarily no more 
than one clerk is needed; those in class B comprise the longer side lines 
and certain runs performing local service over a part or section of trunk lines; 
and those in class C are the long trunk lines, on which one, tw^o, three, or 
more cars are operated, carrying crews of from 3 or 4 clerks to 15. 20, or more. 

Now, the average difference between the salaries of clerks in class A, the low- 
est class, and those of the clerks in class C, the highest class, is approximately 
$350. And although it may be true that in some respects and in some cases the 
work on trunk lines is harder, it is by no means true in all respects and in all 
cases. Experienced road clerks believe that there Is no appreciable difference 
in the total amount of work per clerk performed in these two classes of railway 
post offices, or in its value to the public. The clerk on a trunk line usually has 
but one assignment; the clerk on a side line always has several. The class C 
clerk often handles letter mall only, or paper mail only, or registered mall only ; 
the class A clerk handles all three all the time. Very often the class C clerk may 
have catcher service to perform In addition to the distribution of paper mail; 
but the class A clerk sometimes has to perform a certain amount of this service, 
too. In addition to the distribution of all kinds of mail. When the trunk-line 
clerk is hard pressed he can call for and get help; the side-line clerk has no< 
body to call upon. Wtien a registered letter gets lost, tiie side-line clerk incurs 
a double risk in that he has no witness either to the receipt or dispatch of reg- 
istered mail. The study requirements of elass A clerks are not as high as those 
of class C clerks, but they work on the average 45 minutes a day longer the year 
round than the higher paid men. No credit is allowed them for the time spent 
at the outward terminals of their runs. Their average daily time — 7 hours and 
30 minutes — represents only the hours that they are actually engaged in han- 
dling the mail ; but in a number of cases they are away from home for fifteen 
hours a day. Differences there are, surely, but if they were all summed up on 
both sides, it is extremely doubtful If the class A clerk would not be found to 
have performed as much service as the class C man, and maybe more. 

Now, if it is true that the duties and responsibilities of a class A clerk are 
thus practically on a level with those of a class C clerk, the same must be true, 
with even greater certainty, of the clerk of the middle class — class B. It Is 
needless, therefore, to go into his case in detail ; for it is obvious that the lowest 
class can not be brought up to rank with the highest class without bringing the 
Intermediate class up with it. 

In other branches of the Postal Service there is no classification. A carrier 
Is a carrier ; a clerk is a clerk ; they know no classes. If one assignment or one 
route is easier than another, it goes by preference to -the older man. This is 
everywhere considered fair and just ; and this is all we ask. 

There can not possibly be the enormous difference between the worth of any 
two clerks that is indicated by the differences shown here in salaries. All clerks 
enter this service through the same kind of a competitive civil-service examina- 
tion. Within the service their study requirements are similar, and vary only 
in amount. Except in rare cases, there is little difference between them — ^what 
one can do all can do. Yet the average difference in salaries is very great in- 
deed. The classification law of 1912, though we know that it was well meant, 
is responsible for this. It has now been tested by the experience of seven years, 
under two different administrations, of different political creeds, and every year 
the faults of which the clerks complain have become more and more apparent. 

The only solution is the abolition of the classification. There can be as many 
grades as Congress may deem wise and suitable. We suggest five ; with salaries 
fixed as shown in the subjoined table, and with one grade below these for sub- 
stitutes and one grade above them for clerks in charge. The experience of years 
confirms us in the belief that after a clerk has served one year as a substitute 
and four years as a regular clerk, he is not only as efficient as he ever will be, 
but that he is then, or maybe before then, at the acme of efficiency. When he 
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is not. the cause is usually attributable to the discontent engendered by the In- 
equalities of his lot. And there is abundance of pi-oof that he is not inordinately 
Drone to discontent. 

Tliere is no class of men in the Government service whose work is so hard, 
continuous, and exacting as ours ; and but very few in any service. The postal 
clerk is pitted in a race, first, against a steam engine; and all day long, in laps, 
from station to station, the race continues. He is pitted also against the clerk 
whose work in the opi>osite crew is similar to his own. The crews themselves 
«re pitted against one another. What one crew does the other must do. They 
set a pace for one another. Nor is this anything new or recent in the Railway 
Mail Service. It was always so. Their work, too, is measured and balanced 
with the greatest care and exactness. The woi* is divided into units; and 
every crew must shoif^ a specified number of units for each member. One 
letter package is a unit of work or distribution. The slip labels with which 
the packages are covered and addressed are placed all together in one pigeon- 
hole as fast as the mails are distributed and counted at the end of the run. 
AH other kinds of mail distributed are counted in the same way; and the 
counts are verified periodically in the chief clerk*s office. As soon as any crew 
falls below the specified number of units, one clerk is withdrawn, either over 
the whole or a part of the line, as the decrease in units will warrant. No- 
where is there a speeding system more thorough than this, nor one that is more 
rigidly enforced. 

Then, on the heavy trunk lines, there are the storage cars. When the dis- 
tribution of the mails is completed and while the train is still in motion, the 
tsack mail has to be hauled into these storage cars and piled in the proper 
stalls. The limit of weight for a sack of mail is 125 pounds ; and, though few 
sacks reach this limit, the work of hauling and piling them is extremely ex- 
hausting; and is, of course, rendered doubly so by the swaying and lurching 
of the speeding car. 

On every train one man is assigned to the care and handling of registered 
mail; sometimes he has other duties as well; and on class A runs he has, of 
course, all other duties as well. Now, on the larger lines, where the registry 
clerk has no other duties but the billing and dispatch of registered mail, he 
does his wrok comfortably enough, in comparison with the storage-car clerk. 
Yet this is the one assignment of all others that every clerk dreads. The 
reason is not far to seek : The responsibility of the registry clerk is enormous ; 
the protection afforded him is dubious and inadequate. In a single day, by 
the loss of a single registered pounch or jacket, he may be involved in ruin. 
Even when the loss is no greater than a week's pay, it is still serious. And 
every clerk in the service, down to and including the substitute, has to assume 
this responsibility at one time or another (and unassigned clerks and substi- 
tutes in our service are paid less than common laborers). There is little 
protection against thievei^y; the last man who signs for a register is held 
responsible. Hundreds of pouches containing registered mail are every day 
passing through the hands of men who are not sworn employees of the Govern- 
ment. But this is not the only danger. Pages might be filled describing the 
ways in which registered letters may be lost. 

Besides his road duties, every railway postal clerk has a certain amount of 
other duties which he is required to perform in his own home; and he must 
provide at his own expense an office and office supplies for that purpose. He 
is required, before going on his run, to prepare slips and labels for his mail and 
dispatches, and after returning he has to make out a trip report if he is a clerk 
in charge or side-line clerk, and to check up his registry receipts if he has 
charge of registered mail. He has also to prepare himself for examinations 
on the schemes of distributions assigned him. If he does not do this thorr 
oughly, the fact will soon be disclosed by the examiner ; and if he falls as low 
as 95 per cent in accuracy, he is charged with 200 minus points, and required to 
repeat the examination. If he fails similarly the second time, he incurs a simi- 
lar charge. And 300 minus points prevents his meritorious promotion. If he is 
equally unsuccessful in a second examination on another State, he incurs simi- 
lar charges and may be reduced in grade and salary; and if in a third, he 
may be removed from the service. And this is just what will happen if he 
is not the right kind of a taan for the position. That it happens so seldom 
Is due to the thoroughness with which the civil-service examinations, specially 
devised for the purpose, discovers the best qualified men. Of the many who 
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try these civil-service examinations, those who pass are, of course, the pick 
of the competitors; and those selected for appointment are the pick of those 
who pass. This is the kind of men we have in the Railway Mail Service — 
picked men, every one of them. And these are the men who now appeal to 
Ck)ngress to give them an increase in salary that will enable them and their 
families to live as decent Americans and their families ought to live. 

As td'the general increases in salary that would give all-round satisfaction 
at thi« time, what should we say? If it were possible to put us back under 
conditi«BRS such as prevailed in 1912, when Congress last fixed our salaries 
on a permanent basis, we would gladly accept the salaries fixed at that time, 
with only such changes in the law as would enable the low-grade men and 
'* unaasiflped " clerks eventually to reach the same standard as their luckier 
fellow t^erks. If it were possible now to buy as much for a dollar as could 
be bou^it in 1912 we would be well satisfietl with the same number of dollars. 
That can not be done. It can not even be approximated. Some, slight reduc- 
tions we do, indeed, expect and make allowance for, mainly because of the 
interference by the Department of Justice in behalf of the consumer. But 
no sensible man expects more than that. The increase in the cost of living, 
here in Boston, conservatively estimated, is 100 per cent. For the whole 
country, according to the reports of the Department of Labor, it is 91 per cent. 
We do not ask that proportion of Increases. We want to show at the very 
outset that we can be more than reasonable. The salaries asked for in the 
table appended to this statement call for increases of no more, on the average, 
than 66 per cent. 

But we appeal tp you to look into the case of the lower grades of clerks. 
Gflve them the same advantages that we get. They earn just as much; they 
need just as much. But the case of the unassigned clerks and substitutes is the 
most deserving of your consideration. They have suffered, and suffered in pa- 
tience and silence. Make the unassigned clerk regular in salary as well as regu- 
lar in waiting. You wrote into the law in 1917 that the substitute should become 
a regular clerk after 313 days' service as a substitute. The word " regular " was 
written down after his name accordingly ; ever since, he got a regular salary when 
he worked ; no salary at all when he did not work ; and he worked only when 
his services were needed. He was required to be in waiting to answer any 
call, day or night; to take any run, side line or trunk line, upon which a 
sudden emergency demanded his services; to take any examinations assigned 
him; to leave his home and family and go to a distant city or town for any 
length of time that he was needed. If the assignment he was filling had an 
allotted travel allowance he got it; if not, he got none. If the allowance 
was 30 cents a day he got the 30 cents and no more. Away from home, he 
was mocked with a 30-cents-a-day expense allowance when be was no more 
than half fed on five times the amount. If he happened to be staying here in 
Boston he could have seen young women in military uniforms employed In 
their home city and drawing $2.50 a day for the one meal they were required 
to buy in town. He waited and waited, and then waited some more, hoping 
that some day his case would be heard. The day has come now ; the case of 
the " unassigned " clerk is before your honorable commission, and we beg of 
you, no matter what is done for the rest of us, to do him the justice that he 
has patiently waited for. Make him regular in fact as well as in name. 

The following salary schedule is the one the railway-postal clerks ask the 
Congress to establish for their branch of the postal service : 

Proposed salary scale. 

Substitutes per annum $1, 700 

Grade 1 do 1, 900 

Grade 2 do 2, 000 

Grade 3 do 2, 100 

Grade 4 do 2, 300 

Grade 5 do 2, 500 

Clerks in charge do 2,800 

Senator Gay. Mr. Little, the Secretary tells me that you desire 
one minute. 
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STATEMEHT OF ME. PHTLTP LITTLE, WEST HAYEV, COHV., JUP- 
BESENTIHG CLEBKS IN CHABOE, RAILWAY HAIL SEBVIGB. 

Mr. Little. One minute is all, Mr. ChainnaQ. I have prepared 
a statement in belialf of clerks in charge of crews in postal cars. 
The men whom the previous speaker mentioned are the aistributing 
clerks in the cars, and these men that I represent are the clerks in 
charge over them. They are in charge of the train. Their position 
corresponds to tl^it of foreman in other industries, and official orders 
fi'om the depailment, which ai*e quoted in this statement, recognize 
the position as a supervisory one, yet the pay of that position is onljjr, 
in many cases, 27^ cents more a day than the distributing clerks m 
the crew. We believe it ought to be at least $1 more a day. This 
statement, which I will file with you, outlines the duties and re- 
sponsibilities very minutely of these employees. 

Mr. Madden. He gets $200 moi*e than the highest paid clerk, 
don't he? 

Mr. Little. During the first three years of service in that position 
he gets only $100 more; he must serve three yeai*s as a clerk in 
charge before he gets an additional $100. 

In addition to the work stated by the previous speaker, the clerk 
in charge has clerical work of this nature [indicating papers]. Here 
is a whole set of blank forms, and there is a description of them in 
this statement; all by number and title. He must take care of all 
these on his time off; he must make a daily trip report, which aver- 
ages an hour a day, after the train has arrived at its terminal. On 
his lay off he must put in hours on other reports and correspondence 
— ^manage the correspondence for the crew. There is a table of 
statistics in there, showing that it averages up 40 days' additional 
time in the year for that clerk in charge. There is the time each 
day on trip reports, an hour a day; and on lay offs six houre; and 
that is all in addition to the study requirements which the other 
gentlemen told you about. 

On account oi the disparity in the pay — as I say, for three yeai's 
in that position, the differential is only 27^ cents a day — that position 
is being turned down by many competent eligible men, and we believe 
it should be at least $1 a day more. 

Mr. Steenbrson. Some of these men have only one man under 
them. 

Mr. Little. A feyr of them. 

Mr. Steenerson. A clerk in charge is clerk in charge even if he 
only has one man under him. Do you think it would be fair to give 
him a dollar a day extra in that case? 

Mr. Little. There are three classes of runs mentioned in this table 
and it shows the average that the clerks in charge have under theni 
is seven. There are many tliat have 15. In fact, there is a train 
out of Boston here to-night with 26 men in it, in two distributing 
cars. We have 24 two-car distributing crews in this division, and 
there are 26 men in this one that nms on the New Haven road. There 
are 16 men in the one that runs on the Albany line and as many in 
the one that runs on the Bangor line — two distributing cars. The 
three classes of lines are outlined there in the tables. 

Mr. Madden. Your idea is to give them about $300 a year jnore? 
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Mr. Little. Yes, sir. An average of $1 a day more than the dis- 
tributing clerks in the crew. Tiiat is all. I thank you. 
Senator Gay. Thank you very much, Mr. Little. 
Mr. Little. I will file these papers. 
(The papers referred to follow:) 

Statement Relative to Clekks in Charge Railway Mail Service, Their 

Duties and Responsibilities. 

We believe that owing to the heavy responsibility and aij^ed clerical duties 
required of clerks in charge that an immetliate increase iu pay of $300 per 
annum should accompany all promotions to that position, and the three years' 
probation now reciuired is unreasonable and should be aboU hed. Clerks 
" acting " as clerks in charge should be paid at same rate as clerks in charge 
during the period of such assignment. 

The provision of law governing the pay of clerks in charge in the Railway 
Mail Service is embraced in section 1549, Postal Laws and Regulations. As 
amended by the post office appropriation act effective July 1, 1919, It should 
read : 

" Clerks assigned as clerks in charge of crews consisting of more than 
one clerk shall be of grades 6 to 10, inclusive, and may be promoted one grade 
only after three years' satisfactory and faithful service in that capacity." In 
a general way that provides, upon promotion to the position of clerk in charge, 
for a salary only $100 higher than the other clerks in the crew, and also pre- 
vents any further' increase in pay until after three years' service as a clerk 
tn charge. * 

That flrst-stated limitation in pay is disproportionate with the added duties 
and responsibilities that go with the new position ; while the second restriction 
we believe to be wholly unnecessary and unreasonable. It really makes a pro- 
bationary term for men of proven worth in this position, which is unwarrant- 
able, especially in view of the les:er required periods in other grades. Under 
the same section of law it has been possible for newly appointed clerks, under 
certain conditions, to receive automatic promotions of $100 each annually for 
five years. 

Promotions in this service are made only after efficient and faithful service 
as a clerk. The factors which determine this worthiness are: readiness and 
willingness in the performance of duty, capability, familiarity with and ob- 
servance of rules and regulations, regularity, and knowledge of mail distribu- 
tion schemes and railroad connection. (Par. 2, sec. 1549.) In addition to 
those requirements, to be eligible for the position of clerk in charge one must 
be especially adapted to the assignment and competent to direct a crew to the 
best advantage. (Par. 3, sec. 1549.) Seniority in the service has little to do 
with selections for this position; special titness is the rule. They must be 
active, alert, and possess executive ability. 

First division general order Ko. Ill carried this warning for clerks in charge 
to " give due consideration to the responsibilities and duties that go with their 
assignments, and become alive to the full scope and requirements of their posi- 
tions. * ♦ ♦ they are responsible for conditions in baggage and storage 
cars as well as in mail cars. There is need for wide-awake crew management." 
There are frequently such orders designed to impress them with a sense of their 
responsibilities, and many references to their supervisory duties. 

From general order No. 155 : "A clerk in charge must be capable and willing 
to meet any emergency which may arise while he is on duty, and * ♦ * In 
order to meet conditions as he finds them to direct the work of clerks with 
him Independent of any orders governing general conditions." This requires 
men of initiative, d/?cision, sound judgment, tact, and diplomacy ; all attributes 
of supervisory positions. It must be patent that the pay these men receive is 
not at all commensurate with the requirements of the position. On the other 
hand, the opportunities for acquiring " minus points " are very numerous, and 
the accumulation of 500 such points is cause for reduction in grade and pay. 

Promotion declined. — ^By comparison with the heavy demands of the position, 
the compensation offered is not sufficient always to attract the very befet eligible 
men of requisite ability. Opportunities for such advancements are repeatedly 
refused. An instance occurred in May of this year on the Boston, Springfield, 
and New York line; of 18 men who were invited to compete for a vacancy, 
13 declined. The same thing had happened two years previously. 
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*' Acting " clerks in charge; an impoHtion. — It frequently happens that clerks 
of lower grades are assigned, temporarily, as " acting ** clerks in charge. They 
must assume all the added responsibilities and duties, the many additional 
hours of clerical work Involved, with the greater possibilities for acquiring the 
penalizing " minus points." And they must do this without any additional pay. 
We submit that this is very unjust The causes for these temporary assign- 
ments are many and varied, such as: Absence of a regular clerk in charge on 
account of illness, injury, or vacation ; deaths or i^'signations, with long delays 
in promoting clerks to the resulting vacancies ; new car ser\'ice, with the same 
delay in making promotions; and special summer service, covering several 
months, for which no promotions are even contemplatetl. 

" Acting " assignments of that nature, covering periods up to six months, are 
quite numerous; and we have had several aggravated casi*s extending over 
two years. 

We believe it has been demonstrated that the position of clerk in charge is 
of a sup3rvisory nature, one of responsibility in all classes of trains, with con- 
siderable extra clerical work, which varies in amount only according to the 
size of the train and crew. These factors should be given proper consideration 
in deciding upon the salary for this position. 

Our contentions, briefly stated, are: That the differenq* in pay between 
regular clerks in crew and the clerk in charge should be not less than $300 per 
year ; that this additional amount should be paid the clerk in charge from the 
date of his assignment to the position ; that " acting *' clerks in charge should 
receive pay at the prevailing rate of the position they All. 

A detailed statement of the specific duties and responsibiliti^ of clerks in 
charge, also a "Tabulation sheet," showing the time devoted to clerical work 
outside the car, which Is additional to the time of other clerks, follow : 

Statement Submitted by Daniel C Ryan, Cixrk in ('hakge, of East liVNN, 

* Mass. 

duties and responsibilities of clerks in charge of railway post offices. 

Section 1572 of Postal Laws and Regulations reads as follows : 

" Sec. 1572. Where two or more railway postal clerks are assigned to duty 
in a crew, one shall be designated as clerk in charge. He shall have charge of 
the car (or cars) ; be accountable for all property belonging to or pertaining 
thereto ; require each clerk of crew to comply with all instructions, regulations, 
and orders relating to the service ; have all rei)orts made ; see that all mails 
are properly made up and dispatched, special care being given to local ex- 
changes, and that registered matter is carefully handled and safeguarded ; that 
the clerks use their utmost endeavor to complete the distribution. The re- 
maining clerks of the crew shall obey the orders of the clerk in charge. 

"2. Correspondence relative to service performed by the crew will, when 
practicable, be sent to the clerk in charge for attention and report." 

Further reference to certain specific duties of clerks in charge may be found 
in the following numbered sections of Postal* Laws and Regulations : 1573, 
1576, 1580, 1583, 1591, 1503, 1607. To state it briefly, he acts as a general 
supervisor, correspondence and record clerk of the crew. 

The clerk in charge is responsible for the proper checking of ail pouches due 
to be received and delivered; and in case of failure to receive, if cause can 
not be ascertained, must telegraph division superintendent or chief clerk. 

He is custodian of the postmarking equipment, the Annual Postal Guide for 
current year, with latest monthly guide, and all special orders affecting the 
service by his train. He must carry a complete set of pouch and sack labels, 
letter package slips, and case labels covering all assignments for emergency 
use, and keep a supply of 1 and 2 cent stamps for sale to the public. The 
following-described blank forms, many of which are used daily, are also a part 
of the equipment: 

Form No. 5007 and 5012, trip reports. 

Form No. 5014, mall found in car without address. 

Form No. 5027, notice of failure to catch or deliver pouch at catcher stations. 

Form No. 5073, record of pouches due to be received and delivered. ( Sample 
for writer's own round trip. 318 entries.) 

Form No. 5086, report of mail distributed, including registered mall, by 
clerks of the crew. 

Form No. 5204, foreign mail in transit — waybills. 
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Form No. 5145, addition to trip report 

Form No. 5257, report of damaged parcel-post packages. 

Form No. 5305, requisition for emergency space in baggage cars. (Special 
BtorageH:ar report) 

Form No. 5367, report on sanitary condition of car. 

Form No. 5375, report of light failure. 

Also a supply of special tags for articles that are " fragile," " perishable," 
or in ** bad order ** ; and sealing wax and repair materials. 

The clerk in charge Is accountable for the safekeeping of all Government 
property intrusted to him — this equipment, without which he would be seriously 
handicapped in making a run. Also, he would be penalized with a number 
of ** minus points " for Its loss ; consequently he must take special precautions 
to safeguard it at terminals between trips. It may not be left in car, even 
under lock, for shifts of cars are too frequent; safe quarters for its pro- 
tection are not provided, either by the Government or the railroad company; 
so it usually entails an item of personal expense — 10 cents per day at public 
checkrooms — amounting to a considerable sum annually. 

Daily trip report, — ^The clerk in charge is required to make at the end of 
each trip and forward promptly to his chief clerk a very comprehensive 
report containing a complete history of the trip, as follows: Name of line 
and train number ; initial point of run, with day of week, month, date, year, 
hour, and minute of leaving time; terminal point of run, with same minute 
details as to arrival time; postal-car numbers, storage-car numbers, railroad 
company initials of storage cars, point received at and point delivered at; 
names of clerks on duty, the time they commence work, the points between 
which they perform service, and the number of errors checked by each; 
arrival and departure time at important junction points when running late 
and the cause; names of clerks serving local mail and between what points; 
all failures to receive mail due, showing name of the P. O. or R. P. O. and 
train number r^ the point at which it was due, and the eause of nonreceipt; 
all failures to put off mail at regular points, showing name of dispatching 
P. O. or R. P. O. and train number, address on label, disposition made, and 
the cause of failure; delayed mails received, showing name of dispatching 
P. O. or R. P. O. and train number, address on label, point of receipt and the 
cause ; names of persons riding in car other than clerks on duty, stating points 
between which they rode and the number of permit; state sanitary condition 
and lighting condition of cars, giving details if not perfect; give-^particulars 
of any emergency pouches handled en route, names of P. 0.*s or R. P. O.'s 
Involved, points or receipt or delivery, and the cause. 

State the disposition of any undistributed mail, showing the quantity in 
pouches, packages, or sacks, the cities or States of destination, and the cause of 
this condition ; state the different size units of storage space requisitioned, num- 
ber of the car used, the points between which used, and the number of bags 
placed therein; note all irregularities In receipt of daily papers or other 
periodicals, giving name of /publication, office of origin and destination, and 
name of addressee; make special notation of any other unusual occurrence 
not otherwise provided for; show the number of packages of letters, sacks 
of papers, and the time distribution was completed by each clerk, naming the 
State or city each clerk distributed, and gave the grand total of all mail worked 
by the crew; enter the number of pouches opened by each clerk; give a de- 
tailed report of all registered mail handled en route, designating the clerk in 
charge of same. These trip reports must be made in triplicate, postmarked 
and signed by the clerk in charge. One copy is to be' retained by him and 
Kept on file for reference in case of correspondence relating to the trip. He 
must always be able to place responsibility for any irregularity occurring in 
the car. 

Storage car report. — The clerk in charge must be familiar with space au- 
thorization rules. In addition to the notation on trip report, he must make a 
special report of all storage car movements ; giving nanfe and number of train, 
numbers and length of cars, number of feet of space in use, points between 
which operated, and percentage of load at principal points en route. 

Monthly reports must be made consisting of a tabulation of much of the 
data fronf daily trip reports. All errors of omission or computation in these 
reports are penalized with "minus points." Most of the clerical work must 
be done at home, including preparation of the pouch record, which is a com- 
plete list of all pouches due to be received or delivered. In the car the clerk 
in charge is busy enough with supervision and distribution. Special counts 
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and weighings of maiis and special reports of various Icinds are demanded 

frequently. 

Besides the special duties herein mentioned, all of which are additional to 
the requirement of other clerks, it should be stated that, as a rule, the amount 
of mail distribution assigned to the clerk in charge is equal to and just as 
intricate as that assigned to other clerks in the crew. Our superior officers 
advise us that upon the manner in which the clerk in charge conducts his of- 
fice depends, to a lacge degree, the attitude of the remainder of the crew. 
That is important. As all correspondence relative to the work of the crew 
is sent to the clerk in charge; as the personnel of his crew is constantly 
changing; and the department looks to the clerk in charge for results, it is 
imperative that he utilize a great portion of the time between trips and on 
lay-offs to properly perform all functions of his position. Personal visits or 
telephone calls to the officials are frequently necessary. 

The additional salary paid to a clerk in charge, over that paid the other 
clerks in crew, for performing all the numerous duties outlined herein, aver- 
ages only 271 cents per day during the first three years of the assignment. If 
he has ^ven confplete satisfaction in the position during those three years, he 
may thereafter receive an additional 271 cents per day. These amounts do 
not begin to compensate a clerk for the additional time devoted to this work 
outside the car, without speaking of the responsibilities while inside the car for 
which he should also be paid. 

I fail to see any reason whv a clerk in charge should not receive additional 
salary over that of other clerks in crew to an amount three tlnHes the figures 
stated in the preceding paragraphs, especially on the heavy lines ; and I hope 
that you gentlemen can see your way clear to include such a recommendation 
in your report. 

TABULATION SHEET IN BE CTXBKS IN CHABGE, BAILWAT MAIL SEBVICB. 

Summary of the time devoted to clerical work by clerks in charge, additional 
to the tim>€ of other clerks in crew, and outside of regular trips in cars, com- 
piled from 100 individual reports. 



Class of line. 


C— Two-car. 


4 

C— One-car. 


B.^-80 feet. 


Average site of storace soaoe 


00 feet 

15 


45 feet 


5 feet. 


Average number (rfclerlB in crew 


7 


3. 


Average time daily on trip reports 


1 hoar 20 minutes. 
6 hours 30 minutes . 

todays... 


1 hour 


45 minutes. 


Average time on clerical woric eaph lay off . . 
Average extra time per elerk in 8-hoiir days 
per year 


6 hours 15 minutes. 
40 days 


5 hours 45 minutes. 
37 days. 











ACTING CLERKS IN CHABGE. 

Time served as such by clerks of lower grades. 

Number reporting service of more than — 

One month 23 

Two months 1^ 

Three months 1^ 

Six months 13 

One year 6 

Two years ^ 



Statement Submitted by M. K. Southwobth, Clerk in Charge, Everett, 
Mass., Relative to the Leveling of an Advanced Grade of Clerks in Charge 
OF RailwAy Post Offices to a Common Rating with Those of Lesser 
Requirement. 

In July, 1903, 16 years ago, the Post Office Department in classifying clerks 
in charge of railway post offices, recognized the amount of additional detail 
and clerical work — as also the higher degree of alertness and responsibility — 
devolving upon those chosen to take charge of two or more distributing cars, 
and granted $100 additional annual salary to them— as against those in charge 
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of but one car. It was a Just provision, and in line with the acknowledged 
difference in salaries allowed postmasters of large offices over smaller ones. 

Those clerks in the aforesaid advanced grade throughout the country had 
attained to that position in competition with their fellow eligibles as to merit 
and competency ; and in nearly all cases they were men with command of a 
wide range of distribution and first-hand knowledge — ^through experience— 
of the heaviest assignments on their line and in its several trains. They thus 
occupied the highest position attainable in actual road duty. They were few 
in number by comparison with the thousands of other clerks. Thtse clerks 
also had seniority rights over those in charge of only one car ; this advantage 
they valued as very important should they in later years find it necessary ta 
recede to a less strenuous and exacting position, for they would then be en- 
titled to some choice in selecting a one-car train to go to. 

By departmental regulation eflPective July 1, this year, that advanced grade 
has been abolished. That is, all clerks in charge of one-car trails have been 
advanced in salary and grade to the equal of those in charge of two or more 
cars. It amounts to a leveling downward of those in the higher grade, to which 
they had won by good work well performed. Seniority rights also have been 
rescinded, aiid thereby many of the former higher-graded clerks in cliarge 
are placed below clerks in charge of one-car offices in the order of bidding for 
runs. This is a matter of serious importance in these days of frequent reorgan- 
izations and reductions of mail service. 

It is therefore set forth that the duties of those in charge of two or more 
cars justly entitle them to be restored to the salary rating in advance of one- 
car assignments, such as obtained previous to the recent departmental regula- 
tion above cited, and to have seniority rights of preference reestablished as 
previous to July 1, 1919. 

There are 24 of these former higher clerks in charge in the first division, Rail- 
way Mail Service. 

Senator Gat. We will now hear from Mr. Charles F, Brett, of 
Dorchester. 

STATEMENT OF HK. CHABLES F. BRETT, 276 BOWDOIN STEEET, 
DOBCHESTEB, MASS., BEPBESENTING TEBHINAL BAILWA7 
POST OFFICES AND TBANSFEB CLEBKS. 

Mr. Brett. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, I 
have here a brief with four questionnaires that have been filled out 
by men in the terminals of the transfer service, the men whom I am 
here this afternoon to represent. 

I will not take up your time, gentlemen, in discussing how terminal 
railway post offices came into existence. I take it you are all familiar 
with that question, but in 1914 terminal railway post offices were 
graded as class C, and they were then rerated, with the necessary re- 
sult that the salaries were reduced. It worked out this way, that as 
the volume of mail in terminal railway post offices increased and the 
importance bf that mail increased, the compensation of the men there 
employed was reduced from $1,500 to $1,200. And in passing, gentle- 
men, I want to remark that as a result of these conditions 

Mr. Madden (interposing). Just a moment — they were taken off the 
road and put into the terminals. 

Mr. Brett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Madden. That is what reduced them. 

Mr. Breit. Yes, sir. As a result of this condition, many of the 
men who are now serving in the terminals are men of the lower 
ffrad<>is. At the time that the reclassification went into operation, the 
department put is up to these men: ^ You may take a road assign- 
ment wherever we send you, or you may take a reduction." Married 
men, knowing not where they would be sent, accepted the reduction; 
others— nrysdf included— 4nok Uie transfer* 
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Now, gentlemen, many of these men are working for $1,100 a year. 
1 have gathered data personally of the money paid to portere who 
handle me mail in the South Station of Boston, in Springfield, and 
New Hayen^ and surprising to relate, these men, not citizens of our 
country in many instances, illiterate almost, are receiving approxi- 
mately $1 a day more than the men who are working in these termi- 
nal railway post offices, educated, trained experts in distribution. 

Mr. Madden. Let me ask you a question there. You don't think 
the classification as it exists now works out satisfactorily to the men ? 

Mr. Brett. No, sir. 

Mr. Madden. Now let me ask you another question. Who pro- 
posed this classification ? Wasn't it the men themselves ? 

Mr. Breit. Why, the reduction of the terminal 

Mr. Madden (interposing). No; I say the proposed reclassifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Brett. They proposed the classification, but that proposed 
classification, gentlemen, was to cover cases where there were, as the 
Congressman here remarked, one-man runs. It was not intended to 
discriminate against terminal railway post offices where instead of 
one man being employed there were hundreds. 

Mr. Madden. Of course there weren't as many terminal railway 
post offices in existence when this classification was worked out as 
there are now. 

Mr. Brett. No, sir ; not at the time it was recommended. 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to quote some of the salaries that are 
received by men who work in the south terminal as porters handling 
mail. A porter in the south terminal when he goes to work for 
the first 90 days receives $3.20 — ^mind you, he is a porter with very 
little education — and after the expiration of 90 days he receives $3.47 
compensation. 

Mr. Madden. You mean as a laborer ? 

Mr. Brett. That is common unskilled labor. A sorter receives 
$3.87; foreman, $4.17. Your railway postal clerk, working in the 
terminal, an expert, a man who has made a study of distribution, is 
working for $2.96 a day. 

In the city of Springfield a sorter receives $4.46 a day, and that 
differential is reconciled that he works 10 hours a day with time and 
a half for overtime over 10 hours; and your railway postal clerks get 
nothing but compensatory time, if it is seen fit to allow it to him, 
for his overtime. 

Mr. Madden. Let me ask you another question. What percentage 
of the men assi^ed now to terminal buildings were formerly assigned 
to road duty with higher compensation than they now receive ? 

Mr. Brett. I could not tell you that exactly, Congressman. There 
were many men when the terminal railwav post offices were estab- 
lished. They wanted expert distributors tliere, and they went into 
the terminal with the understanding that the classification of the 
terminal railway post office would be the same — ^that is, that it would 
beindentical with the classification that obtained on the road, class C, 
railway post office, and it was so classified. Then in 1914, when this 
reorganization of the terminals became operative, they were reduced 
to $1,200, and many of the men left the terminal and went back on the 
road. How many stayed there I am not at this time able to say 
without further investigation. 
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Mr. Madden. That was an executive order, wasn't it? 

Mr. Brett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Maddex. It was not legislation? 

Mr. Brett. Oh, no; that was done by the Postmaster General. 

Now, a foreman in Springfield handling the mail gets $4.62 a day, 
and a. porter $3.17 a day. 

Mr. Madden. Why do you call them porters? 

Mr. Brett. That is the name by which they are designated. They 
are really unskilled laborers carrying mail sacks on a truck and push- 
ing it onto a runway over to the train and loading the train. 

Mr. Steenerson. Are they employed by the Government or the 
railroad? 

Mr. Brett. Thej^ are emplo^^ees of the terminal company. 

Mr. Steenerson. They are not employees of the Government 
then ? 

Mr. Brett. No; these are outside men. I wish to emphasize that 
men outside of the service, unskilled men, practically illiterate, are 
getting more money than 50 per cent of the men employed in terminal 
railway post offices. These men in the terminal railway post offices, 
men who took the civil-service examinations to secure the positions, 
are receiving but approximately $2.96 a day, and these men are re- 
ceiving from $3.16 to $4.50 a day. A car inspector in the south sta- 
tion — another what we might well term " unskilled laborer " — re- 
ceives $4.46 a day, and he recently received a bonus of $850 for back 

pay. 

Express company men and the platform men for the various ex- 
press companies receive $100 a month, no Sunday work, straight 
time, and if a man is fortunate enough to have a foreman's position 
there, he receives $110 a month. 

In the city of Springfield a foreman over these unskilled laborers, 
where there are probably 25 or 30 of them handling mail — and I 
refer now only to the men who are handling mail as unskilled 
laborers — ^he receives $2,000 a year. The man in the Springfield 
Terminal, in the South Terminal, does not receive any such salary 
as that, but on the contrary they receive $1,700 and $1,900, respec- 
tively. 

In the city of New Haven where we have our transfer clerks— 
and before I come to that I want to call attention, gentlemen— 1 
have been dwelling upon the fact that we are expert distributors, 
trained men — a man who came into the railway mail service prior 
to the kind offices of Congress, when by legislation they declared 
that a man after the expiration of 313 days' of service became a 
regular qualified clerk. Prior to that a man mieht substitute three, 
four, or five years — ^and I asked a young man to oe in this room who 
has now been in the service of the Government seven years and 
who is now getting but $1500 a year, a skilled mechanic; while at 
the most he serves but three years' apprenticeship when he gets the 
maximum wage of plasterer, $8 a day, carpenter $7 a day — and 
very shortly they are going to be $8 a day ; masons $7, plumbers $6, 
laborers, unskilled, $4.50 a day, as compared with your Government 
employee in these terminals and transfer offices who gets $2.96 a day. 

We are not complaining about the money, gentlemen, we are 
complaining about the conditions. We would be satisfied if we had 
the salary that was in operation in 1914, if we had the same identi- 
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cal conditions that obtained in 1914, but in view of the fact that 
they do not obtain, we ask you gentlemen, we plead with you — to 
gr^nt us a little more that will afford us the opportunity to live 
in the same condition that we did in 1914* 

Many of the men employed in these terminals are married, as the 
questionnaires will disclose, and I understand that the commission 
has sent them out — we had some sent out — it is to be hoped, gentle- 
men, that le^slation will become operative whereby these men, at 
the present time working for $1,100 a year, will receive a minimum 
wage of $1,700 and a maximum of $2,500, and will entirely abolish 
this class distinction of what they call first class and second class 
and third class, or class A, B, and C, in the Railway Mail Service- 
Gentlemen, the man who works in a terminal R. r. O. performs 
the same identical service as the man on the road. Of course, her 
hasn't got the wear and tear of the man on the road, but in the 
matter of study, homework, and distribution, it is identical, and the 
class of mail is the same that he handles, first class, registered mail, 
parcel post, ordinary mail, and daily papers. 

Mr. Madden. Does the man in the terminal get time off at all? 

Mr. Brett. No, sir. I wish to raise that point. Congressman. 
Consider, gentlemen, that every man in any of the terminals and in 
the transfer offices has his steady requirements, and if a man is 
called upon for an examination, he must qualify 98 per cent cor- 
rect, 25 cards per minute, or he gets minus points. Three hundred 
minus points to any of these men means he is estopped from a meri- 
torious promotion; 400 from progressive promotion, and 700 is 
cause for removal from the service. 

Mr. Madden. Five hundred is a reduction of $100 a year? 

Mr. Brett. Yes, sir. 

Now, gentlemen, consider this: These men, in view of the fact 
that they are working for $1,100 a year and $1,200 a year, can not, 
like letter carriers, post-office clerks, and other Government em- 
ployees, go outside and earn a few dollars to help to keep the house 
and home together, to feed themselves and clothe themselves, the 
wife, and family ; but the postal laws and regulations clearly define 
that his time is for the Government 24 hours a day, and if that man 
engages in outside business he receives 200 minus points, and if he 
continues the practice he is removed from the service. Gentlemen, 
ambition is killed in the man. He is there tied hand and foot and 
he must accept the remuneration he gets from the Government; he 
can't go outside and seek more. If that situation is permited to 
obtain, gentlemen, as I say, such a man should receive a living wage, 
just and fair compensation. So, for that reason I am here before 
you to-day, pleading their cause for the minimum wage of a sub- 
stitute at $1,700, the maximum $2,500, with the various gradations^ 

Senator Gay. Your time has expired, Mr. Brett. 

Mr. Brett. I thank you, gentlemen of the commission. 

(Mr. Brett submitted the following paper:) 

SEBVICE DEFINED — TERMINAL R. P. O. 

The terminal R. P. 0.*s are established in the depots for the distribution of 
mail and the greatest possible elimination of cartage, thereby affording dis- 
patch and economy. It is a room or rooms of great area with sack racks and 
letter cases, a duplicate of a post office or mail car. 
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TBANSFEB SERVICE. 

This branch of the service has to do with the routing of mail from trains, 
post offices, and terminal R. V. O.'s. The protection of mail in the depot, 
handling of registers, the granting of space or authorizing of same in storage 
cars, and the covering of runs on mail cars where clerks, through sickness, 
death, or other causes, default their runs. They supervise, authorize, and 
eliminate screen-wagon service to depots and post offices. It is a position of 
vital importance in the Postal Service, its responsibilities, great, and its hazard 
second to none. 

FUNCTION or TERMINAL B. P. O. 

With the advent of the parcel -post mail it became necessary to provide ways 
and means for its distribution and dispatch. It would be impossible for the 
mail cars to handle it and the cost under the system would render such method 
prohibitive to the public. Hence the establishment of the Terminal R. P. 0. 
so called. 

It was established primarily for the distribution of parcel post. Later it em- 
braced circulars, daily papers, ordinary mail, first-class mail, and registered 
mail. So that at present it has all the functions of a mail car or post office. 

The Terminal R. P. O. has now become a necessary and essential adjunct to 
the Post Office Department. 

KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED — STUDY OUTSIDE EIGHT HOUBS' DUTY — TERMINAL R. P. O. 

There are six States in New England. Each clerk is furnished with a 
scheme of each State and a book on the postal laws and regulations. A general 
order is issued each week which each clerk in all branches of the service must 
read to see what is issued having bearing on his assignment in the service and 
that of others regarding the distribution of mail. This general order contains 
lists of pouches established and discontinued, mail trains and closed pouch 
trains established and discontinued. There are also issued in this weekly gen- 
eral order, scheme changes for each State in New England which must be made 
in his scheme book to keep up to the minute on his distribution. From time to 
time there are changes appearing in this general order of the postal laws and 
regulations. These must be clipped out and pasted in the book on postal laws 
issued to him. 

He is required to put up a State and be examined on the postal laws ami 
regulations each year. This putting up a State consists of casing cards bearing 
the name, each one, of a post office in the States. He must case it 98 per cent 
correct at the speed of 25 cards a minute or get minus points. If he gets less 
than 95 per cent he receives 200 minus points. If he cases them at a speed of 
15 cards per minute he receives 100 minus points. If he receives 300 minus 
points he will lose a meritorious promotion, 400 a progressive promotion, 500 
a reduction in grade, 700 removal from the service. There are a possible 500 
questions and answers in the postal laws and regulations. which are constantly 
changing. He is given 20 questions on this examination but he does not know 
which 20 of the 500 will be required so must learn them all. 

When working he must retain distribution of thousands of offices and keep 
himself informed of changes, for when working as fast as he must, there is no 
time for referring to scheme to determine correct distribution. His reference 
book and index must be his mind. 

TRANSFER CLERK. 

A transfer clerk must keep himself informed on all mail-carrying trains with 
time of their arrival and departure at junction points. He must have a 
thorough knowledge of space allowance for mall on every train traveling in or 
out of his depot. This space basis is the most technical problem in the Rail- 
way Mail Service and they are about the only ones in the service who do 
understand it. They must know how many sacks each mail-carrying train is 
allowed and exercise their judgment as to whether additional space should be 
allowed by the volume or importance of the mail. They must have knowledge of 
every pouch due every mail-carrying train, also every pouch due to be receive<l 
from same in their depot. 
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Their examination requirements are the same as the terminal clerks, ex- 
cept when examined on the space basis book. They are subject to the same 
pienalties on examinations. 

All of the foregoing under this caption must be done on the clerk*s own time 
outside o£ his eight hours of duty. On the organisation sheet it represents 
these clerks as working 48 hours per week, disregarding entirely the approxi- 
mately 6 or 8 hours' work they do at home in study and practicing on their 
examination to attain a speed of 25 cards a minute and secure accuracy In 
casing same. 

The clerks on the road are allowed time for study, yet for some unknown 
reason no such time allowance has been made for Terminal R. P. O. clerks or 
transfer clerks. 

CLASSnnC ATION . 

When inaugurated, the Terminal R. P. O's were placed in class C. During 
their evolution and development their value as an adjunct to the Postal Service 
Inerensed in proportion to the volume of mail and class of mall embraced. In 
1914 the classification was reduced from C to A. The salaries of the clerks as 
a necessary result from $1,500 to $1,200. It was provided that if a $1,500 clerk 
would accept a transfer to wherever sent on a mail train he could hold his 
salary. Many were married with families, and God alone knew where they 
might be sent, for there are many points to the compass with mail trains at 
each of them. Some took the transfer, many the reduction. 

It seems incongruous that as the value and importance of the Terminal 
R. P. O's Increased the department re<luced the compensation. Many expert 
distributers were attracted to the terminals when in class C These clerks per- 
form the same identical service as the road clerks, have similar study require- 
ments, and have to work 48 hours a week with no time off for study. 

July 1, 1919, they were raised to class B ; same date Congress granted them 
?100 higher grade. The reclassification should have operated to place the maxi- 
mum grade clerks ($1,400) in the maximum grade of class B ($1,500). The 
Increase of CJongress should have given them $1,600. 

As a matter of fact, they Just received another $100 after two months of wait- 
ing for examination of their records. This presupposes that the $100 was a 
meritorious promotion to next higher grade created by Congress. Now, what of 
reclassification? They should automatically go to $1,600, for they have the 
higher grade $1,500 of class A granted by Congress. In a word, they are in the 
maximum grade class A. 

It might be said that act of 1912 states a clerk can receive but one promotion 
a year. We maintain they are in the maximum grade of class A now, that If 
reclassification is effected it operates to place them in maximum grade class 
B, which gives them $1,600. Otherwise tjiey have lost the reclassification or 
the $100 granted by Congress for their relief. 

All things considered, no sound reason to our minds can be advanced for not 
restoring the. terminals to their former classification (C) and thereby rectify 
the wrong and injustice of 1914. The service as a whole can best be served 
hy the elimination of different classifications in our service. In view of the 
fact that the conditions, work, and study of the terminal clerks are identical- 
with that of the road clerks, the present classification is indefensible and should 
be discontinued. 

SALABY — TERMINAL B. P. 0*8 TRANSFER SERVICE. 

An analytical study of terminal conditions and compensation will disclose that 
the standard is considerably below other fields, of endeavor, thus explaining the 
great labor turnover in this branch of the service. 

The efficient administration of the Terminal R. P. O. and Ti^ansfer Service, 
the high standard of intelligence, integrity, and morality of the employees is a 
vital factor in the economic and social development of our communities, large 
and small. This can be best attained by establishing working conditions, hours, 
of labor, arid compensation as attractive or more attractive than other fields of 
endeavor, for it is a cardinal economic principle tha;t labor will gravitate to the 
most attractive labor conditions as a whole. 

LIVING CONDITIONS. 

There are two Terminal R. P. 0*s in New England— one at Boston, the other 
at Springfield. Transfer clerks are. located at the following cities: Boston 
Springfield, and Woscester, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Hartford, New Have 
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and Brldg^>ort, Conn. ; Portland and Bangor, Me. ; White River Junction and 
Rutland, Vt 

The cost of living in the larger cities of New England is about the same I 
submit Boston as an illustration copied from report promulgated by Govern- 
ment statisticians! the increase since 1914. 



$\iel and light 

Furniture and fumlslilngs 

Clothing 

Miscellaneous 

Food 

Average 



Decem- 
ber, 
1915. 



11.12 

8.40 

6.06 

1.57 

.33 



3.49 



Decem- 
ber, 
1916. 



S10.51 
26.31 
20.95 
15.72 
18.03 



18.30 



Decem- 
ber, 
1917. 



t29.21 
58.37 
45.31 
38.13 
45.76 



43.35 



Decern- 
ber, 
1918. 



$56.56 

137.62 

112.79 

61.96 

74.88 



88.76 



June, 
1919. 



$54.98 

153.71 

127.00 

64.84 

67.93 



93.60 



Since 1914 to June. 1919, the cost of living has increased in the essentials 
set forth 93.69 per cent 

The average salary in a terminal railway post office is as follows : Class A, 
$1,271.16; Class B, $1,250. In the transfer service: Class A, $1,314.14; Class 
B, $1,453.33. 

Over 50 per cent of the clerks in the terminals are working for $1,100 per 
year and the substitutes for less in that they are not always employed. This 
amounts to $2.96 per day. This class of clerks received the same compensa- 
tion in 1913 that they do at present, despite the fact that the cost of living 
has increased 93.69 per cent, and is still going up. 

If $1,100 to $1,400 was a just and equitable compensation in 1914, and it 
must have been for it was given without duress, then a just and equitable com- 
pensation in 1919 would be (basing our contention on the figures of the United 
States Government's statisUcians) $2,130.59 for substitutes and $2,711.93 for 
clerks in the maximum grade. This would be giving them an Increase of 
93.69 per cent above our salaries of 1914. 

We are conservative in our requests, asking but $1,700 for the minimum and 
$2,600 for the maximum. A substitute, $1,700; Grade 1, $1,900; Grade 2, 
$2,000 ; Grade 3, $2,100 ; Grade 4, $2.300 ; Grade 5, 2,500 ; an average increase 
of about 55 per cent, which is 38.69 per cent less than the present increase in 
the cost of living. 

A post-office clerk, letter carries, or rural free delivery clerk, in fact, any 
other Government employee may engage in other business during his spare 
time. Not so with a railway postal clerk, for the postal laws and regulations 
provide that his time is the Government's for 24 hours a day, and he is alwavs 
subject to caU. He is compelled, under penalty, to keep his chief clerk advised 
of his address in case he is wanted. 

Should he engage in outside business to help pay his expenses, he receives 
200 minus points, and if he continues to do so will be dismissed from the 
service. 

Terminal clerks and transfer clerks in particular are supposed to cover 
road assignments in cases where the run is defaulted by reason of sickness, 
death, or other causes. 

A road clerk receives compensation for expenses when away from home in 
the form of per diem allowance. The terminal or transfer clerk performing 
this service receives no such expense allowance, neither does he receive the 
salary of the road clerk. 

SPBCinc CONDITIONS — ^TRANSFER 8KBVICE. 

Clerks acting as clerks in charge of tours do not receive pay of clerk in 
diarge in following places: Providence, R. L. Hartford, N^w^ Haven, and 
Bridgeport. Conn., as cases in point. t»ve", «* 

In Bridgeport, Conn., there were two clerks on tour 1 for several vears. 

haT.S^r I'^'^U^ T' ^'?T. ™^i^°^ «« °*«" tralTon thL t^^%S 
has about 100 packages of letters, 40 to 60 sacks mail, 14 pouches of letters 

In Bangor, Me., the transfer service is in Class A. maximum nowSi 'WO 
They have 41 mail trains in and out during the 24 hom?a 
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One clerk in Providence, R. I. transfer service on nlgbt tour has other 
clerks under his supervision yet does not receive the compensation of a derk 
in charge, although he is designated as clerk in charge of that tour. He also 
acted as cliief transfer clerk for 6 months yet failed to receive extra com* 
pensation. 

In the dty of New Haven, the transfer clerks in the maximum grade re- 
ceive $l,dOO» the clerk in charge $1,700. The head porter tiandling the mail 
at this depot received $1,768.80 ; second man, $1,644 ; regular porter, $1,510.20. 

A clerk at Bridgeport, Conn., transferred from the Winsted & Bridge 
Railway Post OMce, which paid $1,800 per year to transfer clerk, Bridi^ 
port, at $1,500. He worked on the $1,800 assignment for a week yet received 
compensation at the rate of $1,500, and when he appealed for an adjustment, 
received no satisfaction. 

TEBMINAL B. P. 0*S. 

There are 24 clerks in the Springfield Terminal K. P. O. who were forced 
into this terminal and who live in Boston and points east of that city. Simi- 
lar conditions obtained at the Southern Terminal R. P. O. in Boston. 

One clerk from Vermont was ordered to the Springfield Terminal R. P. O. 
He was in debt in Vermont. The laws of Vermont prohibit a man from leaving 
the State if he is in debt He left his family in Vermont and stopped in 
Springfield himself. He was getting further in debt on account of the cir- 
cumstance of receiving but $1,100. Later he. borrowed money, sold his furni- 
ture, payed his Vermont debts, and moved to Springfield, Mass. When will 
he be out of debt? When he receives a little more than an existence salary*. 

There are clerks In both terminals acting as clerks in charge or foremen 
without extra compensation alK)ve the maximum grade. They have additional 
responsibilities without additional compensation. They should receive $100 
above the maximum grade. 

NIGHT WOBK — TEBMINAL R. P. O. AND TBANSFEB SERVICE. 

There are many of these men working nights continuously. They are the 
lowest paid when they should be the highest. Poetic Justice. It would be 
difficult and unsatisfactory to make a time allowance. The best method to 
our minds would be to pay $100 above the day tour. Night work to be 
deemed between the hours of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. Bear in mind they work 
while others sleep. That they too often see their children (for most of the 
clerks are married with families) but once a week. Some adequate compen- 
sation should be made for this inequality. 

COMPARISON or SALARIES IN TERMINAL AND TRANSFER SERVICE WITH OTHER 

EMPLOYMENT. 

In the South Terminal Station, Boston, porters who handle the mail for the 
terminal company are graded and paid as follows : 
Porter : Per day. 

First 90 days . $3.20 

After first 90 days 3.47 

Sorter 3. 72 

Shipper ^ ; 3.OT 

Foreman , 4.17 

These men are foreigners who are practically illiterate. Few, of any, of 
them are citizens. 

In Springfield, Mass., the man in charge of the mail porters receives $2,000 
per year. 

Per day. 

Sorter $4. 46 

Foreman . 4.62 

Porter 3. 17 

. A car inspector in the depot receives $4.64 per day, express companies pay 
their depot-platform men $100 per month; foreman, $110 per month. These 
are the standard wages in the depots where railway-mail clerks work for $2.96 
per day. 
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Compare the facts that such raUway-mail clerks are men who passed a dvil- 
sen'ice test and are examined each year to prove their fitness for the service. 
The constant physical and mental strain, a drain on their system as a result of 
exacting requirements. 

The porters in the depot dispatching the mail the clerks distribute, such 
porters of a low order of intelligence as compared with the Government clerk 
receiving $1 a day more on the average, and time and a half for overtime. 
. Other classes of labor: Per day. 

f»lasterer :. ^ $8. 00 

Carpenter 7.00 

Mason 7.00 

Plumber , 6. 00 

Laborer 4. 50 

Every branch of the field of skilled labor receiving over $5 per day, and he 
serves but three years before he receives the maximum. 

In the terminal and transfer service under the most favorable conditions a 
clerk must serve seven years in a class B railway post office before he gets the 
maximum. Three years should be the limit, but this is more than we liope for. 
It might be argued that it takes more than three years for him to become an 
expert distributor. Granting that, then we. say our salaries should be com- 
mensurate with skilled mechanics. We work while they sleep. If they are 
worth $8 per day we should be worth $10. 

" But," you say, ** why do they not enter some other service? " Well, they 
have entered this service with the hope of making it their life work. They have 
learned to be experts, and they are experts ; but what they have learned in order 
to make them most efficient in the Postal Service is of no value whatever in any 
other service in the world. They have learned nothing that is of use in com- 
mercial life, and they can not find employment in commercial life as the result of 
the knowledge which they have acquired in the Postal Service. And so, while 
they are experts, they have but one employer to whom they can sell their labor, 
their brains, and their expert knowledge, and that employer is the Government 
of the United States. The United States Government in the Postal Service 
does not permit competition so this highly skilled expert is unable to market 
his wares. 

The United States Government is the greatest democracy in the world. It 
stands to-day preeminent among the nations of the world in wealth. 

In its capacity as an employer of labor it should establish ideal working con- 
ditions to cite as a criterion for all other employers of labor. Its standard 
should be the highest. 

In the last analysis the employees of the Government are the greatest expo- 
nents of all in respect of law and order. A great civil army for defense or offense 
s*worn to uphold and maintain the Constitution of the United States, whose fealty 
and devotion can not be questioned. Great assets that should be properly nour- 
ished and housed, in that they may be good assets, not poor ones. 

To you, honored sirs of the commission, we humbly present this petition, that 
our prayer may be heard and relief petitioned granted. 

Senator Gay. Mr. C. G. Prentiss is the next speaker. • 

STATEMENT OF MR. CHAELES G. PEENTISS, 21 MADISON STREET, 

WEST MEDFOED, MASS. ' 

Mr. Prentiss. Mr. Chairman, I will just touch on perhaps one 
little example and will file my brief. 

In relation to the classification system which we desire to have 
abolished I will give an illustration of how it worked out in l*egard 
to the terminal clerk. A clerk is working Massachusetts in the 
South Terminal R. P. O., where I happen to work. This office is of 
class B. That is made so by legislation, which went into effect the 
ist of July. He has chosen a time of day for his standpoint which 
we will assume to be 2 o'clock in the afternoon. He completes his 
distribution, and makes his tie-out, and dispatches his mail to the 
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train leaving at 2 o'clock. A fellow clerk leaving on the very some 
2 o'clock train, which happens to contain a R. P. O. car, and work- 
ing Massachusetts from precisely the same standpoint, is on a class 
C run. Here are two clerks, both performing precisely the same 
distribution, but because of the different classification of their re- 
spective railway post offices there is a difference of $200 in salary. 
The previous speaker has informed you that the examination re- 
quirements, and the study requirements, and so forth, are practically 
the same. 

Mr. Madden. Now, you said a minute ago that this had been made 
class B by legislation; that is not true, is it? 

Mr. Prentiss. By order of the Postmaster General, sir — ex- 
cuse me, it was not by legislation, and it was reduced by regulations 
of the Postmaster General, and is liable to be reduced again any time 
he sees fit. -And the very fact that it was made so by an order seems 
to me to indicate that the department is recognizing the fact that 
they committed an injustice when they reduced the terminals in the 
first place from class C to class A, and that they are partially re- 
storing to the clerks their rights and perhaps stopping quite a con- 
siderable unrest and dissatisfaction. 

Senator Moses. How long have you been in the terminal ? 

Mr. Prentiss. I have been in the terminal for about five years. 
I have been in the service for six years and a half. 

Senator Moses. Where were you before that? 

Mr. Prentiss. I was on the Boston and Troy R. P. O. On my 
first regular appointment I substituted on the Boston and Troy 
R. P. O. 

Senator Moses. Your home has always been in West Medf ord ? 

Mr. Prentiss. My home has always been in Boston until I moved 
out to West Medf ord after marrying. 

Senator Moses. What were you doing before you went into the 

service? 

Mr. Prentiss. I graduated from the Boston public schools and 
from Tufts College and prepared to become a teacher, intending to 
teach Latin and French. The pay for a man just out of college 
without, any previous experience was low to start in. I had married 
and, of course, needed a fair salary to start in. As a result, I was not 
able to take the high school principalship or teacher of Latin or. 
French in the high school that was offered me, because those positions 
wete at low salaries in country towns, and I had to accept a position 
as principal of a grammar school, which offered a fair salary, but was 
not what I was fitted for and not what I wanted. I stayed at that for 
a year and then the house that I was occupying burned to the ground 
and I lost all my household effects. As no new home could be found 
at this time I was forced to return to Boston and seeing the notice 
of the examination for the Railway Mail Service I decided to try it. 
At that time, considering living conditions, the salary was fair to 
start with and the opportunity for advancement seemed certain and 
reasonably rapid. I was number five out of a list of several hundred 
that took the examination and consequently received an early ap^ 
pointment, 

Senator Moses. What attracted you to the Railway Mail Service? 

Mr. Prentiss. Well, a lot of those flattering i;dvertisements. which. 
are sent out by the Franklin Institute influenced me partly — ^and the 
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misleading character of their statements in many cases — it seems as 
though they might be prosecuted for using the mails to defraud. 

Senator Moses. You expected good pay, rapid promotion, and con- 
genial surroundings? 

Mr. Prentiss. Yes, sir; I expected to go to $1,800 in fairly reason^ 
able time in proportion to the effort put into the work. 

Senator Moses. How much are you now receiving? 

Mr. Prentiss. $1,500, which I obtained the 1st of last July. Pre- 
vious to that I was receiving $1,400. My average salary since ap- . 
pointment has been $1,133 per year. That is the average taken for 
the six years. I am not counting a half year's substitute service when 
I was paid at the rate of $900. That would bring the average down 
lower still. i 

Senator Moses. Are there many college men in the Railway Mail 
Service ? 

Mr. Prentiss. I believe there are a number. I happen to know 
of a couple. 

Mr. Madden. They all look like college men to me [laughter]. 

Mr. Prentiss. But my average salary, as I said, has been $1,133* 
a year, or $94.42 a month. My fixed expenses for the month — ^without 
counting food and clothing, expenses which I can not deduct from 
are $66.20, because they are taken from the year and divided by 12 — 
my rent is $22 a month. I live in the suburbs and I have a good- 
sized place.v I get that rent because I am willing to make a lot of 
my own repairs. I don't call on the plumber to put on a washer; 
I don't call on a man to come and put in a pane of glass. I do it 
myself. My landlord is considerate of those things and lets me have 
it for $22 a month. 

Mr. Madden. How many children have you ? 

Mr. Prentiss. I have four children ; a family of six, counting my 
wife and myself. 

When I entered the service I had $760 in the bank, and since then 
I have inherited $1,500 from my mother. Of that sum of $2,260 
I have nothing left except $250 in Liberty bonds, one for each 
member of my family excepting myself. These I will not part with 
and can not part with to pay my debts. I am $100 in deot at the 
present time. My salary does not and can not at the presefnt time 
cover m^ living expenses. Among other expenses my coal will 
average $9 a month, wood $3, car fare $5.20, gas $3, milk $19.20, 
papers $1.30, etc., making a total of $66.20 without counting food 
and clothing. 

I would just like to read a few things from here : 
" If it were not for the fact that our neighbors are kind and my 
wife is skillful with the needle my children would be in rags most 
of the time, as my salary has given me an almost negligible amount 
for the purchase of clothing. 

"As tor food I have to make a practice of obtaining the kinds 
with the most nourishment in them, whether the children like them 
or not. Their mainstay has been milk, which we use in large 
amounts." 

My oldest child is 9 years of age and the youngest 16 months, so 
they are all young children, none of whom, of course, could bring 
any income into the house. 
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Very rarely do we have a dessert more than once a week. I have 
not had a new suit for three years nor an overcoat for five years, 
and my wife is as badly off as I am. Even the smallest things so 
dear to a woman's heart have to be foregone because the money 
is needed for food or fuel. 

I do not believe the people of the United States, whom we serve 
with all that is in us, would permit such conditions to exist if 
they knew of them. My case is only one of many thousands 
throughout the service and we must have immediate relief. 

I thank you very much, and, Mr. Chairman, if there are no objec- 
tions I would like to file this, as it is an affidavit which I have 
swpm to. 

Senator Gay. Certainly. You may file it right here. 

(The papers referred to follow :) 

It Is my duty to present to you the case of the Terminal R. P. O. and 
Transfer Service, and I can do this better by briefly outlining how they came 
into being and why they are a necessity. 

With the advent of the parcels post, some place for the dlstrlbuiton of 
this class of mall became necessary, as It was of too bulky a nature to be 
handled satisfactorily upon the trains and so Terminal R. P. 0.*s were estab- 
lished throughout the country. The majority of these were located In the 
larger cities adjacent to or In the railroad station. 

At first parcel post alone was distributed, but later It was found that cir- 
culars and much of the advance letter and paper distribution for the trains 
could be handled advantageously In the Terminal R. P. O. It was felt that 
a clerk In a terminal free from the distractions of a moving train and the 
thought of carrying mall past Its connecting point could distribute to better 
advantage than the clerk on a moving train. Consequently the amount of 
work put upon the terminals became greater and the knowledge of distribu- 
tion required was Increased. 

The fact that the Terminal R. P. O. was a class C run was dwelt upon 
quite a little to Induce clerks with a knowledge of distribution to take up 
this work, for the men were loath to give up an assignment with a lay off 
in exchange for a 48-hour week with no lay off and examination requirements 
to be fulfilled on one's own time. The extension of this system of distribu- 
tion by the department Is best shown by the following figures: In 1912 there 
were 15,528 men performing road service and 448 Terminal R. P. 0.*s. By 
1919 the number of road clerks had been decreased to 13,783, or over 10 
per cent, while the number In terminals was Increased to 2,316, an Increase 
of over 410 per cent 

In the meanwhile, or to be exact, during the fiscal year July 1, 1914, to 
July 1, 1915, the terminals were arbitrarily changed from class C to class A. 

This seems to use a paradox In that as the Terminal R. P. O. Increased in 
value to the department as shown by the Increase In the number of men em- 
ployed there, the compensation of these men was actually reduced. The same 
study requirements and hours for duty were retained however. The men In 
the higher grades who were receiving over the maximum of class A were 
given a limited time to choose from several arbitrary transfers to class C, 
while those who were receiving less than the maximum were forced to remain 
where they were with no chance to better themselves. An injustice was thus 
done to many men in the terminals as they were arbitrarily shut out from 
deserved promotion by this reduced classification. The department has finally 
recognized that this was an injustice by placing the terminals In class B 
through a recent order, thus partially restoring to the clerks their rating. 
During the intervening years, however, many of the clerks have suffered a 
loss for which tliey will never be compensated. If the terminals were class 
O in 1912 with only 448 men and a limited distribution, they should surely 
t)e of the highest grade in 1919 with 2,316 men and increased distribution. 

The present system of classification, where the Postmaster General can 
arbitrarily transfer a railway post office from one class to the other at his 
own discretion, has worked an injustice upon the terminal clerk. A terminal 
clerk working any State must have as thorough a knowledge of this State as 
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the clerk upon the road and in fact a little better, because his distribution for 
many offices changes after the departure of each train. 

The duties of a transfer clerk are very important, in that he Is responsible 
for the proper transfer of the mails from one train to another, from trains to 
post offices, and from post offices to trains. They are often responsible for regis- 
tered mail and are required to perform letter and paper distribution. In addi- 
tion his work is hazardous in nature, because he is obliged to cross tracks and 
go in and out of cars in the performance of his duties. They are required to 
know the title, number, time of departure, and important junctions of every 
mall-caiTying train during their tour of duty, as well as the number of feet of 
space allotted to each train for the carrying of mails. They are examined regur 
larly as to their knowledge of this work, and many liours of their time off duty 
must be given in preparation for such examinations. 

The knowledge of distribution required from a terminal clerk is nearly equal 
to that required from a road clerk, and his examination requirements are more 
arduous, in that they have to be fulfilled outside of his regular hours of duty. 
The average requirement for a terminal clerk in this division is about 1,000 
cards per year and a comprehensive examination upon the postal laws and 
regulations. These requirements are exacted from the lowest to the highest 
grade men. in the terminal and no compensation is given for time spent on sucb 
work. In addition to this he has three or more scheme books in which must be 
entered all changes in the running time of trains within the scope of his dis- 
tribution and his cards and postal laws and regulations kept up to date. This 
work and actual preparation for examination consumes not less than five hours 
per week, so that instead of working a 48-hour week, as would seem from read- 
ing the postal laws and regulations, the terminal clerk is actually working at 
least a 53-hour week. 

Outside of the trained professions, there is no occupation which requires so 
much trained ipental effort as that of the terminal clerk. Even here there is 
this difference: Much of the ability of the professional man lies in the readi- 
ness with which he can find in reference books that which he wishes to know, 
while the knowledge of a railway postal clerk must be so much a part of his 
being that it flashes instantaneously to his aid. While distributing mail at 
the speed required by the department, no time can be taken to look in schemes 
for the proper distribution of this or that piece of mall. The clerk must know 
the distribution, and this knowledge is acquired only through hard and painsr 
taking study, which must be continued to keep the clerk efficient. It Is for 
such knowledge as this, in addition to the actual physical labor he performs, 
that a terminal clerk should receive a minimum salary of $1,900, with proper 
increase each year as he improves in efficiency until he shall have attained a 
maximum of $2,500. 

The department can not much longer exi^ect to retain the services of men 
who can fulfill these requirements when unskilled laborers who scarcely can 
find their way to and from work and have to sign the pay roll with a cross are 
receiving from $3.50 to $4 per day, while the entrance salary for a postal 
railway clerk who must pass a civil-service examination is only $2,96 per day. 
Is not a man who cati pass this examination and who must be of a caliber to 
assimilate further knowledge upon entering the service worth more than $2.96 
per day? Is not the highest grade terminal man with his knowledge of dis- 
tribution worth more than the street car conductor whose work Is done when 
his eight hours are over and who need only know the difference between the 
various pieces of United States money? 

It would seem so to us, but up to now he has been unable to obtain such com- 
pensation, and it is to you gentlemen that we are looking for just recognition 
of services performed. 

For a terminal clerk to obtain the maximum salary under the present sys- 
tem, six years must be consumed, while in many of the trades three years at 
the most are all that are necessary. The plumber or cai*penter in this section 
of the country after three years of apprenticeship is entitled to the full com- 
pensation for that sort of work, which is between $7 and $8 per day. 

After very careful consideration we have decided the schedule presented by 
one of our representatives to be a just and fair compensation for our services. 
The effect of the schedule proposed would be to remove the dependency upon 
classification which operates to retard the advancement of clerks. 

For example, a clerk Is working Massachusetts letters in the South Terminal 
Railway Post Office. Tbis office is of class B. He has chosen a time of day 
for his standpoint which we will assume to be 2 p. m. He completes his dis- 
tribution, make his tie out, and dispatches his mall to the train leaving at 2 
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p. m. A fellow' clerk leaving on this 2 p. m. train and working Massachusetta 
from precisely the same standpoint is on a class G run. Here are two clerks 
both performing the same distribution, but because of the difference in classifi- 
cation of their respective railway post offices there is a difference of $200 ih 
pay. 

The schedule proposed makes ample allowance for a reduction In the cost of 
living, for we only ask for an Increase of 65 per cent over the average wage of 
the year 1913, while the cost of living during the same period has Increased 
91 per cent 

Re^)ectful1y submitted in behalf of the terminal and transfer clerks by 

Charles O. Pbbntiss, 
Raihcay Postal Clerk, South Terminal R, P. O. 

Home address : 21 Madison Street, West Medford, Masa 

Place employed — tern)inal or U. P. O. : South Terminal R. P. O. 

Appointed to R. M. S. : May 29, 1913. 

Average salary since appointment: $1,133 per year; $94.42 per mouth. 

Do you live in city, suburb, or country? Suburb. 

What rent do you pay? $22 per month. 

What is your average monthly grocery bill? $65. 

Do you employ servant? No. 

During the year has there been any sickness in family or of self? If so, 
give cost of same and include doctor bill : Childbirth, $100 ; hospital, $50. 

Present salary dating from July 1, 1918 : $1,400 per year. 

To maintain yourself and family in moderate circumstances and effect a 
savings above this of 10 per cent per month, to the best of your knowledge and 
belief what salary per month would be required? $175 per month. 

Number in family : Six. 

Charles S. Prentiss. 
State of Massachusetis, 

County of Suffolkj ss: 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of Aukust, 1918. 

II. 8.] BUZABETH V. DoWOVAN, 

Special Commissioner. 
Senator Gay. We will now hear from Mr. Lane, of Chester, Vt. 

STATEMENT OF MR. L. L. LANE, CHESTER, VT. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commission, this 
is not an association matter, and the men who have preceded me, and 
who were chosen according to their fitness, have very ably presented 
the case of the railway mail clerks to you. I expected to keep in the 
background, but we expected another man here who has not appeared, 
although we made every effort to get him here for this meeting. I 
want to read a letter, which is rather pathetic, and shows why he is 
not here : 

Railway Mail Servic e, 
Springfield, Mass., Terminal R. P. O., 

September 11^ 1919. , 

Dear Friend Ed : I got $10 for John White and pleaded, urged, 
and almost threatened him in order to make him go to Boston, even 
if he did not go before the commission and meet your committee. I 
told him that it was for our benefit as much as his own, but he will 
not go. His reason will almost make his case even stronger ; he has 
no clothes fit to even appear before a bunch of his fellow clerks. I 
am sorry, and have certainly tried to carry out your wishes. Here 
is a letter and questionnaire, and I thought them important enough to 
send special delivery. I will try to see you before I leave Boston 
to-morrow. I have to go down to-morrow. 

Frrz Gibbon. 
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This is sent by the superintendent out at the Springfield Terminal. 
Now, I would like to tell you the story of this boy's life, because I 
know him ; I know him well. He came from my own home town. I 
knew him when he was a boy in high school ; I knew him when he 
went to college — ^he is another one of the college boys ; we have a lot 
of them— and he used to have plenty of money. He put in a couple 
of years in college, and then, very fortunately, fell in love with a very 
sweet girl. Of course, his income from home stopped at once, and 
he gave up his career for his married life ; but he and his wife both 
went to work in a mill and got along for some time and saved up 
quite a little money. They had their furniture paid for and they 
had money in the bank, but when their family began to arrive they 
begun to look around for a regular, steady income, and lured by some 
of the advertisements in the newspapers, and also by stories they 
had heard about the Railway Mail Service, he took the examination 
for the Railway Mail Service. But about this time it appears that 
there was retrenchment going on, and for six years he has been up 
and down, up and down, all over the first division, gradually growing 
a little poorer and a little poorer. I have seen him myself sleeping 
in cars on winter nights to save room rent, and at last he felt that he 
never would get a real job on the road. He went into the office up 
here, and they told him it was almost impossible for him to get a 

Sb on the road unless he first took a position in one of the temunals. 
e took a position down in the Sprmgfield Terminal, and then his 
real troubles began. He had to spend so much of his money down 
there to live that he didn't have much for his family to live on in 
our home town, a little hamlet up in Vermont. 

He didn't have any transportation to take him home, and he must 
go from Vermont down to Springfield. He came to me and he asked 
me where he could get the money. He said, " It will cost me $100 or 
$150 to move, and where will I get the money ? " I said, " I don't 
know, Johnny. If I had it I would let you have it, but a postal 
clerk is a pretty poor man to come to for money." He said, " I know 
it, but I must move somehow, some way." I came down the street 
one day shortly after that, and I saw an auction bill of sale — Chouse- 
hold furniture for sale at auction. Underneath was signed "John 
White." He sold his household furniture, paid his bills, and moved 
down to Springfield. To-day he is down at Springfield, and in 
order to get rent which he could afford to pay and give him a margin 
to buy some more furniture he is walking 8 miles to his work every 
day. 

Now, that is a pitiful tale for a college man, but it is a kind of 
glorious tale, because he is bringing up five more good Americans 
now, and I hope he will bring up five more. 

LABORERS. 

Senator Gay. We will hear from Mr. Malley, of Cambridge. 

STATEMENT OF UK. JAMES J. MALLET, CAMBEIDOE, MASS. 

Mr. Mauley. Gentlemen, I represent the laborers of the Boston 
postal district. I believe they are a body of men about as much 
misrepresented in the Boston postal district as any party of men 
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that you might pick up in any walk of life. They are so far mis- 
represented that you gentlemen in Congress are not aware of the fact 
that each and every one of them as individuals in Boston put in at 
least five hours every day on clerk's work and have been domg it for 
a number of years without any promotion ; without, you might say, 
any recommendation whatever from their superior officers. The 
only fact is "you do it." They are laborers. They are merely a 
chattel; you might say — ^the most outrageous condition of affairs that 
could exist in any country in the world. 

Mr. Madden. What do you mean? Do you mean to say it is 
harder work to do clerical work than laborer's work ? 

Mr. Malley. I mean to say that the laborer does clerical work, and 
he is compelled to do all kinds of work, and he is the most valuable 
man, I might say, in the post office. 

Mr. Madden. Do you complain because he is given lighter work 
for five hours a day ? 

Mr. Malley. Mr. Congressman, he is not given any lighter work. 
He has to do that work in conjunction with his own. He has no 
relaxation time whatever, the same as other clerks. 

Mr. Madden. Let me ask you a question. I think you are making 
a statement here that ought not to be allowed to go unchallenged. 

You say that they are misrepresented, and I assume that you mean 
to say they are badly treated. Now, they are employed to do laboring 
work, aren't they? 

Mr. Malley. They are employed, their appointment reads, as 
laborers. 

Mr. Madden. Now, what is the nature of the laboring work they 
do? 

Mr. Malley. If you will be kind enough to let me enumerate 

Mr. ML^dden (interposing). Let me ask you a question. I think we 
have got some rights here. What is the nature of the laboring work ? 

Mr. Malley. Every man in here is a laborer. He may labor under 
different conditions or in different ways, but he is a laborer. 

Mr. Madden. Bait if he gets five hours' clerical work a day that is 
employment that is less arduous than the ordinary laboring work, 
isn't it? 

Mr. Malley. Well, Mr. Congressman, I want to say that 

Mr. Madden (interposing). Just answer the question. 

Mr. Malley. No; it is not. 

Mr. Madden. Then you prefer to have them lifting two or three 
hundred-pound mail bags rather than doing clerical work? 

Mr. Malley. I have to do that. I have to lift in the neighborhood 
of 120 sacks every day in the year. Not only that, but I individually 
have to sort all the parcel post and have sorted for all the different 
groups in the office. 

Mr. Madden. Which would you rather do ? 

Mr. Malley. I would like to have the laboring work defined. I 
would like to know what I should do and what is my line of work. 

Mr. Madden. Do you object to doing lighter work? Would you 
rather do the heavier work than lighter work? 

Mr. Malley. I don't object to doing any kind of work ; the only 
objection is, I believe, that, as the national Government has said, if 
a woman does a man's work she should be paid for it, and some of 
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the Hi)eakiM*s snii] to-day that if a man holds the title and he doesn't 
do tlu^ work, but another man does the work and don't hold the title, 
ho shonhl got the compensation. Now, do you think it is fair that 
1 slionld stand and do the same kind of work with other men less 
competent and less efficient than I airi and receive $465 less than he 
iloes< 

Senator (Jay. How long do you work every day? 

Mr. Malt.ky. Eight hours every day. 

Senator (iay. Do you do manual work? 

Mr. Malley. V(s, sir. 

Senator (Jay. Your work then is partly manual and partly clerical? 

Mr. Mallky. Well, if you will permit me, I am going to enumerate 
just what I do every day. 

Senator (Jay. Well, is that oori-ect? I am merely asking for in- 
i\>nuati<m. 

Mr. Maij.ky. Yes, sir. 

Senator (f ay. How many hours a day do you give to manual work? 

Mr. Maij.kv. Practically eight hours of manual labor, but five 
hom^ of that is i*onsidei*ed clerical work. 

v^onator (Jay. Out of that eight? 

Mr. Mam.ky. Yes, sir. 

SiMiator Gav» Then you only do three hours of manual labor a day ? 

Mr« Maixry. I do eight hours of manual labor, because it is all 
piux*ol-jH^t matter that I am separating and it is manual labor — 
neuvY work. The other three hours I altemat»^With looking after 
the lottoi^ oanivling up the maiK and sweeping up the office, if I haTe 
the liuuv 

Seitator Oay, I>i>es your case apply to all laborers in the Postal 
Sow iio i 

Mr, M\i.UK>. S> thoy tell me, 

Sn>5Uor ItAY. Yours is a fair sample? 

Mr. M VU.VY. A fair sample; yes, sir. 

Mr. M.u^^fw You object to having five hours of light work? You 
want it all heavy work? 

Mr. MvniY. *l don't i>l>ject to anything, I object- to the term; 

Mr. l\o\ sv\ You wAUt jviv fV>r the clerical work if you do it? 

Mtx Mvum. Yon. sir. 1 only warn fair play and justice and 
<s\uity. 

Mrs Si>«v\vR^>\. That kind of distribmiom distributioii of parcel 
jsvxK >^ n^Nt .>^> d^»rt>ouh to learn as the di^fribution of letters* is it? 

Mr. Mvuv%. \c?^ sir; th,^l is t>.c nx>5t difficult .separation that is 
ki's^wn ^.n l\xn>hrui5:\\ tor ihc sir,.p:c wsason that the men who carry 
;;\ the )v^5\v) jvvv{ ^wnn^ lo nte jiUvl ask n>c wKm^ such and such a 

,.^xv ^N \\ ho>x^ ;i \> Kx\^UM :r,>t<\Ad of that the clerks jost tell them 
>\v,4o x'4x ^v5^ \v;,,^;o\x^r « iss 1 \:t I haxv i>x to tell these men the per- 
^x\^,>^^, \\\^5^Mx ot' i)>i>5sx" j^l^cess >*heT>? they arp Wmted, so they can go 
r;^4i>t tW^>\ 

M; M v.^ n \. \ o,; xVr,> x^V^vt :o i"l>ir:|: a nian information if he 

M>^ Mv\^v\. I s^.x^, "^^\^AM^\ to ^x.^ that. 1 am ahv^tys pleased to 

S^^,\^5vNX^ i^ v> . W >,.>^t >^Ur\ >V^ x\Ni: wvy^ixr ? 
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Mr. Mallky. $900 a year and 15 per cent bonus. Congress, in the 
last Congress, forgot all about the laborer, that he wasn't of any im- 
portance to you in the post office, but, crentlemen, he is one of the most 
important wheels in the Post Office Department. 

K^enator Gay. Congress did not forget all about the laborer. 

Mr. Madden. Xo; you are mistaken about that. Congress has 
treated the laborers in the post office better than they htvve treated 
the laborers in any other branch of the Government service. I object 
to the statement that you make about Congi'ess. I don't want you to 
-come here and lecture Congress. If you nave any recommendation 
to make, we want you to make it, but I don't propose to sit here and 
listen to you abuse the Congress for its neglect, when it has not been 
neglectful. 

Mr. Mallet. I am speaking of thin|2:s as they exist. 

Mr. Madden. Well, I know wliat exists a>i well as you do. 

Senator Gay. What is 3'our recommendation? 

Mr. Malley. I recommend that a man in the position that I hold 
and doing the same kind of work that I do should receive at least 
as much as any of the clerks, because of the fact that there is more 
responsibility attached to the position. There is more real work to 
it, and if you men will closely- iiivestigate it you will find out that • 
the statement I miike is true. 

I don't wish to say anything offensive to any Member of Congress, 
and. I jiimply want to impress upon the commission the necessity of 
ihis position, and if these men that now hold these positions in 
Boston, in the Boston postal district, should ever take a notion to 
strike, you men will find — and the Post Office Department will find — 
lit very difficult to get men to fill those positions. 

Mr. Maddek. Do you mean to tell me that the men in the Postal 
Service would strike? I 

Mr. Malley. Well, I don't know that, but it seems to me under 
the trying conditions at the present time, $1,035 a year, which rep- 
resents scarcely enough for a man to buy clothes with — ^this coat I 
have got on I have worn for 10 years. I haven't got anything to 
say in relation to poverty or anything like that; all I ask is justice 
and equity. 

Mr. Steenerson. Do you contend that all the laborers in the post 
oflSce should be paid the same compensation as the clerks? 

Mr. MALiiEY. I believe that where they do work similar to what 
I am speaking of they should. 

Mr. Steenerson. No; it is hard work — harder work to lift sacks 
than it is to distribute mail. 

Mr. Malley. Hard work? 

Mr. Steenerson. Yes. Although I would make a pretty good 
sack lifter I would make a poor distributer. 

Mr. Malley. They have got to stand on their feet all day long 
and there is no opportunity for the laborers in a post office to have 
any chance to sit down, because of the fact that he is doing clerical 
wort; and then when he gets that done his own work is piling up 
there that he has to go through with that. 

Mr. Steenerson. Well, which should have the most, the man that 
distributes letters and parcels or the one that shoves and lifts them, 
like a porter? 
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Mr. Mallby. The man in the position that I speak of right here, 
in my position, should command more salary than the clerk. 

Mr. Steenerson. Well, suppose you are confined simply to the 
lifting — the porter work — ^would you want more salary then than the 
clerk? 

Mr. Mallet. No; but we are not confined to tiiat. Those are not 
the conditions. 

Mr. Steenerson. Well, it is supposable that some people are being 
used — one man testified here that the terminal company employed 
porters to do nothing else. Now, do you think that a man that does 
that kind of work should have more or equal salary to the clerk! 

Mr. Mallet. Well, I believe it is exhausting work and he should 
have compensation sufficient to buy sufficient clothes and food. 

Mr. Steenerson. Certainly. 

Mr. Mallet. I don't think there is anything very heavy about 
clerical work. 

Mr. Steenerson. It is exhausting work, but you seem to complain 
because you are given less exhausting work. 

Mr. Malley. No ; my work is very exhausting. Believe me, I have 
tx) work, handling over 100 sacks a day on an average — and they are 
heavy sacks. I make the separations for two parcel-post routes com- 
prising Cambridge and East Cambridge ; and any man that has ever 
been in that station — in fact, it is known all over the Boston district 
that it is hard work, and if I am telling an untruth the commission 
can investigate and if they find anything untrue that I have said my 
resignation is at hand. 

Senator Gat. We are very much obliged to you. 

Gentlemen, this brings the hearing to a close. We thank you very- 
much for all the information you have given us and bid you good-bye. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 o'clock p. m., the commission adjourned.) 
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